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bargain price. 

Each one of these six books is tiie outstanding work 
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die French can write. 

In times now past, Tariooa well-meaning but unin- 
fomiied people have gone so far as to express the opinion 
that some of the incidents in these books were simoet 
“shocking’* and “riaqne’*, but such is decidedly act the 
case. True, the subject matter is handled with all the 
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code is not the same as ours. Every nation has its own 
Individual modes, manners and morals, which are bound 
to be reflected in its literature. Knowledge of these dif- 
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prudery in this advanced day and age. 
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cheating, and even- kHiin^l Here you meet noble ladiee. 
their fingers encrusted with jewels worth a king's ran- 
som — femwiM de nuit, haunting dim streets, their 
fevered eyes glowing beueath cheap finery — touch, 
rogues and vagabonds — priests and beggars. virgin.s 
and harlots— saints and sinners ! 
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WONDER STORIES are everywhere- 

If you know where to find them! 



B elieve it Or Not, real wonder stories are going on day and ni^t, and right now, more wonder 
stories are happening all around you than you will find in the pages of this ma^rine. 

While you are reading this, music, speech, talk, which origh^ted perhaps 12,000 miles away from where 
you are, is vibrating in your body, only you don’t know it. 

But ^e short wave fraternity all over the world knows this, and for a few paltry dollars they rig up in 
(heir own homes a short wave set which brings in starions firom the Antipodes, ^dhi sets cost as low as 
$7.20, believe it or not. So if you are looking for real wonder stories, they are in the making ri^t along. 

How can you listen to Sydney, Australia; to Berlin, to Moscow, Lrad<x>, day in and day out, at 
practically no cost at all? Just get the catalog, vdiidi is a veritable encyclopedia of focts, describe below, 
a«yl you will be writing your own wonder stories. 

Here are a few samples of actual wonder stories told by actual listeners; 

HOW IT WOBKSt FOIOIIGN STATIONS GAU)&B THB WHOLE WORLD 



I bmeoDstnioted the OSdLLODYT'H 
anCBIVXB kiul bojrl hcnr It workBl 
!nie first day without anr txouble X m- 
wtT«d SpalD, Eturland. Ftacce, and Othn 
ttnlga ootmtriei. Amsteunl why 1 oever 
knew there were that many until now. 
With the one tuba Oscdllodyne. Z brlos 
1 b m<»a stetlotu on one plug-ln ooll than 
with a set of colls on different ffaort 
ware wta. 

IF ANT ON3 IS TBTD«1 BIS LUCE 
ON SHOBT WAVE SETS. IT WILL BE 
WOBTR WHIL* TO CONSTBUCT TUB 
ONE TUBE OSOQiLODVNB. 

PAUL EOBNEEB, JB. N. S. 

Plttebureh, Pa, 



It may interest you to know that yesUor- 
day. on my Doecle short ware eet at 
18:45. P.S.T., I beard C7H at Bio da 
Janeiro. They eame In at 10830 Ees. and 
the announcing voice was as clear mid 
strong as on an ordinary telephone. 



it would do on 00 roltt on the audio I do 
not rentore to say. 

At the nKXQOat 10.85 F.S.T.. I am 
llsUning to pbone from Japan to Hawaii. 
No station identlficallon borerer. Around 
16.030 K.C.8. EED— Ksuboku HawaU 
Just Identified his station. 

BABBT y. DAT». 

Pentieton. B.C.. Canada. 



In the past two days I bcoogM ta wllb 
ray Osoiltod^ 8^ Set the fpllawlM 
fotalga stations; 12BO, DJO (this 
such volume that 1 was able to plujt In 
the loudspeaker! and a Fren^ station 
I was uu^le to IdestUCr. but 1 te> 
Here U to be FTA Ptmtolse. and aim 
another German station which I hare an 
bem able to identify as yet. 



On Wedneedvr SAQ waa weak and 
noisy and PJC was toad and alaar. but 
on Aursday tiia conations were nrened. 



I hare reeelred many United States ata~ 
flons. %adi as W8XAA. W9XF. W8XE, 
W3ZE. etc., ata 

L> Short Ware Craft, this aet waa eallafi 
A WONDER SET, and I oertalnly avM. 
O. W. ENIEBIIA. 

HblUs. L. L, 2«ew To* 



H— amb er, roa do not hava to ba a taoiinfeUin to raeaira atattoii* from all ovar tba world thaaa di^s* Wa torn 
nolrad all tile tochnicnt tronbla for fob. Anyona can do It, and tiia cost la a m a ntn i l y low* 



FREE RADIO CATALOG . . . 



1934 Edition 







RADIO AND 

SHORT WAVE TREATISE 

108 Pages e Over 100 Hook-ups 
More than 1500 Illustrations 
A TER1TAB1,E TEXT BOOK ON RADIO 
Hcrr jost'anotbeb cataios 



portanoe to tens of thousands of our customen and frieodi who 
hare been reoelrlng them regularly for many years. YOU TOO 
WILL FIND IT {NDI8PEN8ABLE. 

This oorapictely rerlsed and enlarged 1034 edltles eootalnf 268 
solid pages of useful radio loformatlcm, diagrams, tllnstzatiou, 
radio kinks and real lire radio mKohandlse. It contsins mraa 
raluable radio icformatton — mere real live "meaf'-^han many 
textbooks on the subject. As usual considerable space has been 
devoted to the beginner In radio. Chapter Two of tbe sMies Of 
articles titled “Fundamental Principles of lladio for the B^ 
glnner,*' aside from being a fine grounding in the theory of xodto 
tor new fans, offers an excellent review to old timers. 

If you hare reoeired copies of our prerloue ^tiona, you aN 
familiar with the type of book wa publish — but this new odlUOB 
WHAT A BOOEI 

PABTTAl, UST OF CONTEMPTS 

Chapter Two of “Fundamental Prlnciplea Badio for the Be- 
gin:^' — The New Tubes. Their Uses, and Their Fundamental 
Circuits — Sow to Make Money vrltb Public Address Systems. How 
to Install and Maintain Iftiem — How to Beramp Six-Volt Battery 
Sets to Use Two-Volt Tubes — Prize W toning Einki and Short 
Cuts la Badio — ^How to Build tbe “B T“ Beginner’s Transmitter 
— ^How to Build tbe Famous Twlnplex Short Ware Beeelrw — How 
to Construct an Amateur Ba<Uo Transmitter — A Most Modern 
and Completo Tube Chart Inoludlog Socket ConnecUons foe all 
Tubee — Numerous Free tBlers, eto., etc. 

tUI)T*FI? TATb&V Encloae Sc cotn or U. S. Staimpa 

WRITE TODAY 



RADIO TRADING COMPANY 
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HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 

Science Fiction Series 



CLIP 

COUPON 

AND 

MAIL 



T he iucreasingr demand by onr readers for new 
titles to be added to the SCIENCE FICTION 
SERIES has now been met. Six new books have been 
published and are now ready. Many new authors 
have contributed excellent stories which you will en- 
joy reading. A short summary of the new titles will 
be found below. 

These new books, as usual, are printed on a good 




10<= 

mACH 

OR 



CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

99 Hudson Street New York, N. ¥. 



grade of paper, and contain brand new stories never 
published before in any magazine. 

Each book (size 6x8 inches) contains one or two 
stories by a well-known science fiction author. 



The Titles Are; 



U — Bt EN FR OM THB 
stenPEOR 



bf Ponzie £l Block 



Id tbo QQ«xplored b«srt of AuatraUa 
hty the bizarre and cruel civilization 
'tile metaorman. And into their 
midst eana tiie two aien from Outaide, 
to !>it their puny ztrenartii asainet the 
luetaoraen’s powar. 



le— IMMO&TAliS OF 
MEBCIIRT 



by Clark Ashton Smith 
Under the sun~parehed surface of 
Mercury, w« follow in this story, tiis 
estterienees of a man, rianiDlaoent of 
Dante’s Inferno. Evei*y fone of 
eroteeque nataire, the bitter eamity of 
tile Immortals track 'him down in his 
wild escape to the surface. 



FUGHT OP THB 
AEROnX 



by H&arioe Restard 



Renard 'is tite H. -G. Wells of France. 
With sly humor end yet grim reality 
he descrihe* the tnost unusual and 
st&rtlinK fli^t made by man. An en- 
tirety new type of transportation 
dawns upon the worid in ibis master- 
ly Etoryt 



IS— THIS INVAS>ING 
ASTEROID 



by HanJy Wade Welini&a 



Into the -vision of the Earth ewam 
the huge but innocent asteroid. Man. 
at death grips with the Earth, was far 
away : but the aata-oid loomed 

ominoue. tnenacing. Two men were 
delagalcd to solve the myetery: and 
-what formd ia rereated in this 
startling aiory. 



i »— THE SPECTRE 



by Tlitnoias Mack 
and 



TSXE AVENGING SJOTB 



b>' AUml Sprlssler 

are two surpluses for the lovora of 
scientific detective mysteries. Death 
strikes suddenly in these stories ; cieT«^ 
scientific minds and cleverer deteetivea 
are pitted against each other in a duel 
with Death. 



THE SHIP PROM 
NOWHIiiaE 



by Sidney Father 
A trip to infinity is this unusual 
story ; e mad chase aerocte the infinite 
<apptines&. tracked always by the 
avenging Marauder. Here » a story 
that desk with millions of years and 
billions -of biliio&s of mika. 




( 1 ilnszratton oy rautj 



The beast seemed to be as astounded as we were, for it dropped its captive and crouched 
down upon the platform and glared at us with a stupefied air. 
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By A. L BURKHOLDER 

• Morituri te Salutamus ! — The old Ro- 
man gladiators’ salute, “We who are 
about to die, salute thee!” That seems a 
most appropriate opening for this narra- 
tive, for when you read these lines, Ben 
and I shall be dead — yes, dead! — legally 
executed by the state, eliminated as men- 
aces to society. Ha! What a joke! We 
who have saved the world! But I am 
wandering and my bitterness destroys my 
logic. I do not expect to be believed, for 
the fact that this tale is unbelievable has 
been well brought home to me by the cir- 
cumstances of the past few weeks. Yet I 
will persist and leave it with the warden 
who has promised to have it published — 
after “the law has taken its course.” Per- 
haps it may serve as a warning to some 
future investigators. 

I am Leopold Dochler, now awaiting 
the end in the death-house of this— ah — 
institution. The man in the next cell is 
Benjamin Patterson. We have been tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death for 
the murder of our friend and colleague, 
Joseph Burnett, and are suspected of be- 
ing implicated in the disappearance of our 
other friend and colleague, Alfred Madi- 
son. 

The beginning of this story goes back 
to ’17, when we were all four of us young 
men serving our country as privates in 
Company E of the — U.S. Infantry. We 
all had a great deal in common ; all being 
orphans, all being from New York City, 
and all being young fellows who had “lied 
like gentlemen” about our ages in order 
to “get into the big argument, over there.” 
It must have been Fate who placed tjs in 
the same squad, under a particularly ob- 
noxious corporal. He and the rest of our 
squad all “went west” in the Argonne 
Forest, poor fellows ; but we four came 



• Here is a good, exciting story of the 

fourth dimension, of a world co-exis- 
tent with ours, yet cannot be detected by 
any of our senses because of the vibra- 
tional barrier which separates us from it. 

We have found that many of our read- 
ers thoroughly enjoy stories of this type, 
for it is one of the most fantastic th^es 
that still remain within the bounds of 
logic. 

The author’s explanation of thfai other 
dimension is not only possible, but dis- 
tinctly plausible. 

The story is very well written and 
cleverly developed with a masterful 
climax. 



through almost two years of war un- 
scathed. We marched into Germany and 
then were eventually returned to New 
York and honorably discharged. That 
was the beginning of our life-long friend- 
ship, for after the war, we stayed to- 
gether and w'orked at odd jobs, trying to 
eke out a bare existence during those hard 
times. Meanwhile, the hand of Fate was 
completing the next link in the strange 
chain of circumstances that brought us 
to this. 

One evening, about a year after our 
return, Burnett rushed into our miserable 
flat shouting with glee. After we had 
calmed him down enough to get an un- 
derstandable statement out of him, we 
learned that an uncle of his, who had 
never even seen him, had died, leaving an. 
estate of fifteen million dollars, and tliat 
he was the only heir. Then he stated that 
we were all going to college together. At 
first we demurred, telling him that it was 
unfair to him, but he insisted. He also in- 
sisted that, henceforth, we should share 
everything together and reminded us that 
he had been the least successful in job- 
seeking and had been practically living off 
of us for the past year or more. 

"Besides,” he continued, “we can all 
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take allied engineering subjects, as we 
are all inclined in that way, and after 
graduation, we can enter business to- 
gether and probably be successful when 
one would fail.” 

So it was decided. All of us were elated 
and a little dazed by the sudden good for- 
tune tliat had been literally thrown into 
our laps. Thus Fate had completed an- 
other link in the fatal chain. 

Our educations had not been very com- 
plete, so we had to spend two years finish- 
ing our high school courses and review- 
ing what we had forgotten. Finally, how- 
ever, in ’22, we all entered Western Coast 
University together. My first two years 
were almost completely wasted, for I 
soon di,scovered that I had no scientific 
ability at all and was more adapted to 
philosophical and literary pursuits. In 
my third year, I transferred to law, and 
thereafter led my classes and finally 
graduated with highest honors from the 
law college. In the same year, ’29, the 
other three of my partnership also grad- 
uated with masters’ degrees in ettgineer- 
ing. 

We entered business together and 
farmed an engineering company. My 
friends were hydraulic, mechanical, and 
electrical engineers, and I was their legal 
adviser and partner. Having had no other 
interests in college, we had all worked 
hard, each determined to outdo the others, 
and we applied the same energy and con- 
centration to our work. We had no finan- 
cial worries in college and then had plenty 
of capital with which to start in business, 
tlianks to Burnett’s generosity. So, de- 
spite the great world-wide depression 
that set in during the same year, we did 
well and soon became all moderately 
wealthy from our business. 

It was then that Burnett, who was our 
electrical engineer, began his fatal ex- 
periments in electro-physics and atomic 
structure. That he was a genius, there is 
no denying, and he made amazing prog- 
ress from the start. We lent him every 
assistance possible. He believed that the 
fourth dimension was a dimension of 
space and not of time, although closely 



related in some manner to the element of 
time. The theory of time-contraction is 
now familiar to every educated person, 
namely that, as an object moves, it con- 
tracts or loses dimension in the direction 
of travel, until it has lost all of its length 
in the direction of travel when it reaches 
the speed of light (about 186,000 miles 
per second) ; then it is a two dimensional 
object. Burnett further elaborated upon 
this theory by maintaining that if the 
speed of a moving object exceeded the 
speed of light, the object would not only 
have lost all of its length in the direction 
of travel, but would have acquired a nega- 
tive length in the same direction. In other 
words, it would have become a fourth di- 
mensional object when it exceeded the 
critical speed of light. Such an object, he 
believed, would have only three dimen- 
sions but one of them would be a dimen- 
sion utterly alien to us and the object 
would then be utterly imperceptible to our 
senses. 

In order to accomplish this translation' 
of our third dimension into the fourth, he 
planned to speed up the movements of the 
electrons about their respective protons 
and the movements of the various pro- 
tons about each other. Then in order to 
avert an explosion of the atoms con- 
cerned, due to their flying apart as a re- 
sult of increased centrifugal force, the 
electrons would be drawn closer to their 
respective protons and the various pro- 
tons closer to each other. All of this he 
hoped to produce with electrical machin- 
ery, and when we pointed out to him 
that, aside from disproving some of the 
earth’s leading scientists’ pet theories and 
solving the secret of atomic power, he 
would have some slight mechanical diffi- 
culties to overcome in actually building 
his machines, he simply laughed and flung 
himself into his work. 

Plans and models seemed to magically 
take shape under his hands and, although 
Patterson and Madison were popularly 
conceded to be geniuses in certain engi- 
neering lines, they were as lost as babes 
in the woods when they tried to follow 
his more intricate lines of reasoning. 
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While I, a mere lawyer with only two 
years of study in engineering, had to 
throw up my hands and beat a hurried 
retreat to my private office, where I im- 
mediately commenced work upon the 
most difficult case available in an effort to 
persuade myself that I was not, after all, 
a mere moron in intellectual matters. 

• There is not much use of discussing the 

two years of experimentation and work 
that followed. Suffice it to say that my 
three companions worked incessantly 
upon what they termed “the great work” 
and over-ruled all of my suggestions that 
a little attention to business might not be 
amiss. While I labored frantically to keep 
the company off of the rocks, they worked 
like slaves upon the terrible machine that 
was to end us all. What pranks Fate can 
play! I hired engineer after engineer to 
do the work that piled up, neglected by 
my partners, only to have my friends put 
them to work planning out some detail of 
the great incomprehensible machine that 
w^s being built. In fact, I taxed all of my 
legal knowledge to the uttermost limit 
fighting lawsuits against irate customers 
who were constantly suing us because 
their projects were being held up by our 
failure to fill contracts within the time 
specified. 

Every accounting period, I would in- 
dignantly present my three friends with 
an unfavorable balance sheet and wrath- 
fully point out to them the loss incurred 
during the period. Burnett would smile 
and hand me a check to cover the deficit. 
Then I would retaliate by stating that if 
they persisted in their “crack-brained 
schemes,” even his vast fortune would 
soon be gone. Thereupon, one or all of 
them would impatiently shrug, as if to 
ask me how much longer I would keep 
them from their work. At this point, I 
would grow speechless with indignation 
and rush from the laboratory back to my 
office, only to be beset by some customer 
demanding to know why in the name of 
this, that, and the other thing his boat or 
machine or something had not been com- 
pleted as per schedule. We went through 



this little act so often that we finally got 
so we would do it automatically and as a 
matter of course. If Fate has any sense 
of humor, it must have howled with 
mirth. 

But this eventually came to an end, as 
indeed all things must, for one day, when 
I had suffered a particularly discourag- 
ing reverse in court and was sitting in my 
office reflecting bitterly on how I could 
have prevented it had my three friends 
only cooperated with me more fully and 
that the good name of our business was 
now practically gone, I received a call to 
hurry to Burnett’s laboratory. I went 
muttering and wondering “what now” 
and was astounded to find my friends 
executing an extemporaneous Indian war 
dance in the anteroom of the huge lab- 
oratory. Just as I was about to withdraw 
and telephone to the nearest psychopathic 
hospital, I was seized by Madison. 

“It’s a success,” he shouted excitedly 
in my ear. “Come; see it!” 

I was hauled into the laboratory proper 
to be confronted by an amazingly com- 
plex jumble of vacuum tubes, pipes, 
wires, meters and valves, liberally be- 
sprinkled with a generous number of 
motors, transformers, generators, pumps, 
and other devices unknown to me. In fact, 
the whole interior of the great laboratory 
looked like an engineer’s nightmare to 
me. The explanation that followed was 
as incomprehensible to me as a lecture on 
selenium cells would be to a Hottentot. 

However, the gist of the explanation 
seemed to be that any object placed within 
an imposing hemisphere of vacuum tubes 
had the movements of its atoms and of 
their component electrons speeded up un- 
til they far exceeded the speed of light, 
whereupon they became fourth dimen- 
sional and, of course, the object they 
formed likewise became fourth dimen- 
sional. To prevent them from bursting 
due to the increase of centrifugal force, 
they were drawn closer together, thus 
causing the object to become smaller and 
denser. A very huge and complicated 
.system of refrigeration effectually dis- 
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posed of the heat generated by this in- 
crease of atomic and electronic action. 

“Now we will show you,” Burnett joy- 
ously stated, and as he spoke, he placed 
a porcelain crucible upon a small stand 
and set it within the hemisphere of huge 
tubes. 

I was cautioned to stand well back and 
my three friends hastened about in a 
nervous manner, hastily closing huge 
switches and adjusting intricate-looking 
dials with a seemingly infinite amount of 
caution and painstaking care. A low hum 
arose from the machine which soon in- 
creased to a roar as thousands of kilo- 
watts poured over the cables and the 
great tubes lit up with an unearthly glare. 

Then — wonder of alt wonders — -the 
crucible and the iron stand upon which it 
was set appeared to grow smaller. Then 
they appeared to recede into the distance, 
gaining speed as they receded for miles 
and miles. In a moment, they were ap- 
parently untold distances away, traveling 
at a stupendous speed, and yet plainly 
visible within the walls of our laboratory. 
Tlien they disappeared ! But what wrung 
a gasp from me was the fact that the 
space where they had been within that 
weird hemisphere of glowing tubes had 
also disappeared, leaving nothing— noth- 
ing at all ! 

When I say “nothing,” I mean abso- 
lutely nothing, not empty air space nor 
even blackness. Try to see out of the back 
of your head. You do not see blackness; 
you see nothing; in fact, you do not see 
at all. Well, that describes how the space 
where the crucible and stand had been 
appeared within the ghastly pale of the 
rays and lights focused by that awful 
hemisphere. 

The Monster from the Other World 

• I started wonderingly forward, only to 

be jerked back by Patterson. 

“Stay back, you dumb-bell,” he fairly 
shouted in his nervousness. “If you come 
within the influence of those rays, you 
will be translated into the fourth dimen- 
sion or perhaps, tom apart due to parts of 



you becoming fourth dimensional while 
the remainder of you stays here." 

“We had better reverse it," Madison 
said. “It is eating up current at a terrific 
rate.” 

So the settings of the dials were care- 
fully altered and the crucible with its 
stand reappeared, tiny and infinitely dis- 
tant, falling toward us at a terrible speed 
through interplanetary distances, yet 
within the four walls of our laboratory. 
When it again appeared to be completely 
normal and at rest within our strange 
hemisphere of glowing tubes, the current 
was cut off and a moment later we were 
examining the articles which were appar- 
ently none the worse for their strange ad- 
venture. 

“Now,” Burnett said triumphantly, 
“we will show you something really 
worthwhile watching.” 

While I was pondering over what un- 
der heaven that something could be, he 
secured a cage containing a rabbit. It was 
sent through the machine into the fourth 
dimension and brought back safely and 
alive after a fifteen-minute interval. 

“This,” said Burnett, “proves conclu- 
sively that the portion of the fourth di- 
mension, corresponding to where we are, 
contains air, a suitable temperature for 
life, solid ground, or some other surface 
upon which to stand, and a force of grav- 
ity which holds things down to that sur- 
face. We plan to build a larger machine 
and send a man through to explore.” 

The next day, we decided to close up 
our business and devote all of our time, 
energy, and resources to the work of con- 
structing a new machine. We liad to in- 
stall a huge powerhouse of our own, and 
at a fabulous price, as our needs had far 
outgrown the capacity of the local plant 
and then there were numerous other diffi- 
culties and delays; but after a year of 
unremitting labor and expenditure, we 
completed it. I had thought that the other 
machine was a huge affair, but this one 
dwarfed it and contained several improve- 
ments over the old one. It contained a 
huge hollow sphere of vacuum tubes and 
inside of this spere was an iron platform 
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Bpoti which the dimension travekrs cobH 
stand and be transported into the fourth 
dimension with the platform. 

When the time came for the great test, 
we decided that two of ns should go while 
the other two remained to tend the ma- 
chines. I had, by this time, been taught 
how to operate the controls, so I took my 
place with my three friends and we 
drew lots to see who should go. Burnett 
and Madison won the right, while Pat- 
terson and 1, who lost, were to remain. 
Patterscm seemed very downcast, but I 
must confess that I felt only relief ; I 
have never pretended to be brave, any- 
way. 

As Fate had apparently so decreed, our 
plans went through without a hitch; the 
pair were translated into the fourth di- 
mension and returned to our own after a 
five-minute interval. 

"Wonderful!” Madison exclaimed as 
soon as he and Burnett returned. "There 
is a whole world in the other dimension 
and it is lit by a blood-red sun.” 

"We shall return immediately with sci- 
entific instruments to measure gravity, 
air pressure, and other natural phenom- 
ena and lake photographs, and shall re- 
main for several hours,” Burnett stated. 

“The most remarkable thing,” Madison 
continued, "was the total absence of life 
in any manner, shape, or form. In fact, 
the entire place seemed to be a barren 
mass of rocky crags and everything was 
bathed in a ruby red light shed by the 
glaring red sun.” 

The pair ridiculed Patterson and my- 
self whenever we tried to warn them of 
possible dangers and insisted that we and 
not they should make the next trip. Al- 
though not without considerable spirited 
argument, for both Patterson and I were 
now burning with desire to see this 
strange alien world, it was finally agreed 
that they should go and that four hours 
after being translated to the fourth di- 
mension, they should return to the plat- 
form and then in five more minutes, we 
would start the great machine that would 
bring them back to our own familiar 
world. 



After a meal and a rest, we gathered 
together the instruments and cameras 
that they needed and the pair gaily took 
their places upon the platform. As I 
helped Patterson close the giant switches 
and set the dials, I felt an awful premoni- 
tion of impending evil come over me, but 
I put it aside as unworthy and foolish. 
After they were gone, we certainly spent 
a nervous four hours waiting and discuss- 
ing this strange new world and what they 
might be doing in it. The minutes dragged 
painfully, slowly ; but finally, the time 
came and we adjusted the dials and closed 
the switches. 

Then imagine our horror and con- 
sternation, for when the platform reap- 
peared, it was unoccupied. 

• After a short discussion, we decided to 

return the iron platform for five min- 
utes and then bring it back again, as our 
friends may have miscalculated the time 
slightly. Then if they failed to reappear, 
one of us would have to enter the fourth 
dimension and search for them. 

Upon the next appearance of the plat- 
form, we were, however, transfixed with 
amazement. Standing upon the platform 
was a huge creature like a winged dragon 
with a semi-human face and it was hold-! 
ing Burnett in one of its huge claws, while 
in another it held an automatic pistol that 
I recognized as the one carried by Madi- 
son. 

The beast seemed to be as astounded 
as we were, for it dropped its captive and 
crouched down upon the platform and 
glared at us with a stupified air. It was 
about thirty feet long and stood about 
seven feet high. Its pair of giant bat-like 
wings projected nearly twenty feet into 
the air above its back and its huge body 
was supported by numerous legs. Each 
leg wa,s about the size of a man’s and 
ended in four large bird-like talons, the 
legs being arranged along its body in 
pairs, in much the same manner as those 
of a centipede. The monster’s face and 
head seemed almo.st semi-human in shape, 
except that the eyes appeared to be larger 
and were a brilliant purple with big black 
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pupils and had a baleful and malignant 
glare in them. In fact, the entire creature 
seemed to give one an impression of utter, 
vicious, wanton wickedness of a type 
never before equaled in this world. 

“Quick! Help! Do something!” came 
despairingly from Burnett. 

I recovered from my stupor of fear 
and astonishment and perceived that when 
the monster dropped him, he had crawled 
off of the platform and out of the ma- 
chine. Instantly, my brain, legally trained 
and made alert by many verbal jousts in 
court, reacted and I sprang to a cabinet 
where an automatic was kept. Even as I 
seized the gun, two shots rang out. The 
monster, whether by design or by acci- 
dent, I do not know, had raised Madison’s 
gun and sent two heavy forty-five calibre 
slugs through Burnett’s abdomen. As I 
turned, I saw Patterson leap to the con- 
trols and commence setting the dials to 
hurl the accursed monster back to its own 
infernal dimension. 

The creature now showed signs of de- 
siring to leave the platform of the ma- 
chine, so I risked breaking one of our 
delicate tubes and sent a shot into its 
front. Thereupon it hurled its gun at me 
and uttered such a marrow-freezing 
shriek that even now my blood runs cold 
at the memory of that awful unearthly 
cry. Then came the welcome roar of our 
mighty generators and motors picking up 
speed and the tubes began to glow with 
their weird light. Seemingly awe-stricken, 
the monster cowered down upon the plat- 
form, and a moment later, it had gone 
back to its own dimension. 

We immediately went to Burnett’s aid 
and I raised him up. Between choking 
spasms of coughing and vomiting blood, 
he told us that the other dimension was 
inhabited by hordes of these creatures. 
They had unexpectedly captured him and 
Madison and taken them to an under- 
ground city where, after carefully exam- 
ining all of their equipment, they had 
vivisected Madison and experimented 
with him until he died and then dissected 
every fragment of his body. While they 
were still engrossed in the mysteries of 



Madison’s body, Burnett managed to 
escape and return to the platform of the 
machine. We brought him back just as 
one of his pursuers leapt upon the plat- 
form and seized him ; thus we brought the 
monster through also. He, further, in- 
formed us that the creatures were as far 
above man in intellect as man is above the 
apes and that they were evil and cruel, 
far beyond our jxiwer to even comprehend 
evil and cruelty. Thereupon, he begged us 
to destroy the machine, lest the monsters 
should find a means of coming through 
now that they were aware of our exist- 
ence, adding that they could take our 
world and exterminate us more easily than 
we can exterminate ants. 

A Tragic CUmax 

• We needed no more urging, for Pat- 
terson and I hurriedly smashed every 
one of the great tubes, melted in an elec- 
tric crucible all of the smaller and more 
delicate parts and burned every plan and 
note concerning the experiment that we 
could find. Then we returned to Burnett 
only to find that he was dead. 

“Well! Anyway, that's done and over 
with,” remarked Patterson as he sank into 
a chair with a sigh. 

“Yeah, but our troubles are probably 
just beginning. What are we going to say 
about him?” I asked pointing to Burnett’s 
body. 

Then I continued, “And you explain 
Madison’s disappearance. There isn’t a 
court on earth that will believe us if we 
tell the truth.” 

“Then it is too bad that we destroyed 
all of the plans, but I can make some 
more and a model that will conclusively 
prove our story,” Patterson stated con- 
fidently, 

“Yes, and give the secret away,” I 
reiterated, “and then having a bunch of 
dumb-bells playing with the idea and 
bringing a horde of those monsters 
through to our earth. No, Patty, we must 
respect Burnett’s last wish and never re- 
veal the secret, not even to save ourselves 
from the electric chair.” 
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“But what shall we do?” Patterson 
fairly wailed in his despair. 

"Well,” I said, “I have a plan that may 
work. We have several electric furnaces 
,".nd crucibles that will melt almost any- 
thing, so I will destroy these two guns 
;.Tid all of the ammunition; then I will 
iUsniember his body, completely creinate 
,J1 of its parts and then dissolve the ashes 
in nitric acid, so that no trace will remain. 
.A.fter which, I will clean up and dispose 
of the broken parts of the machine. 

“Meanwhile, you shall devise from oar 
remaining apparatus as complicated a 
machine as possible to study the effect of 
high frequency currents upon the molecu- 
lar and atomic organization of solids. 
Burnett had some plans for such a ma- 
diine among bis papers and he built sev- 
eral when he first began to experiment. 

"By the time we get all of that done, 
it will be moming. Then we will go and 
look for Burnett and Madison and when 
we don’t find them, we will report to the 
police that they have mysteriously disap- 
peared and offer a reward for news of 
their whereabouts. That should clear our 
skirts, but if we are questioned, we will 
say that we worked all night and fiiat 
they were to relieve us in the morning. 
ThCT we will' also show the machine that 
you will assemble between now and to- 
morrow, to bear out our tale.” 

I spoke rapidly, and as I talked, I 
gathered up the two automatic pistols 
and ammunition, broke open the cart- 
ri%es and burned the powder from them 
in a small ciracible. Then I reduced the 
cartri(fee cases, bullets, and guns to a 
puddle of molten metal in one of ■our 
electric ovens. Wlien I turned from this 
task, I fcxund Patterson still sitting in his 
chair staring at me. 

"Well, you sap, what are you waiting 
for ?” i demanded, “Get busy ; we’ve .got 
to work fast.” 

"But it is all so horrible and what you 
propose is criminal. I am not a criminal, 
so why should I behave like one? I have 
done nothing that should need am .alibi,” 
be stated. 

“Oh< Indeed 1 Well, then st^ose we 



just let you do all of the explaining to the 
police and, inddently, you can also — ” 
My .angry remarks were cut short by the 
wail of an approaching siren. 

“Ye gods! Here they come!” I ex- 
claimed, and then turning to Patterson, I 
continued. “If that is the police coming 
here, let me do the talking and remember 
that I am a lawyer, so you don’t have to 
say a word ; get that, not a word ! Also, 
forget the shot that I fired at the monster. 
The only shots fired were the two that 
killed Burnett and the gun went back with 
the monster. See? If I get us out of this 
mess, I won’t be a lawyer; I’ll be a legal 
genius.” 

By this time the siren had approached 
very dose and then stopped. There came 
a very loud and imperious knocking upon 
the main door of the lalxiratory building. 
I torried out into the anteroom and 
tpened the door to he confronted by two 
powerful-looking detectives and several 
trniformed patrolmen who pushed their 
way into the anteroom and then stood 
gazing suspidously around. 

“Wot’s goin’ on here?” one of them 
demanded. 

I carefully inspected the individual who 
^oke. He was a large, stocky, flat-footed 
man with a red, overfed appearing face 
and an air of brutality and lack of in- 
tellect. His companion was a man of 
similar, but less pronounced, characteris- 
tics and appeared to be older. I had also 
noted previously that the first individual 
had addres.sed the other as “chief,” so I 
coolly ignored my questioner and ad- 
dressed the more elderly one. 

“What do you want here f” I asked. 

“The patrolman on this beat reported 
that he heard shots and screams here,” 
answered the detective addressed,, while 
the other showed signs of imminent apo- 
plexy at my coolly premeditated snub. 

“You must be mistaken,” I countered. 
“My friends and I are carrying on a 
scientific investigation. Probably what 
your man heard was the sounds from 
some of our machines. Certainly, that is 
nothing to warrant a police investigation.” 
(CcHtinited on page M6) 
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A VISIT TO VENUS 



By FESTUS PRAGNELL 

• "It is no tise raising false hopes,” said 

the specialist, “you have acromegaly.” 

Augustus Loted, the noted multi-mil- 
lionaire, heard this sentence of slow death 
without any visible sign of emotion. He 
had expected it. His sending for the spe- 
cialist had been only for the purpose of 
removing the last trace of doubt, and the 
expression on the eminent physician’s 
face had broken the news before he had 
uttered it. 

"And there is nothing that can be done 
for me?” he asked, dully, as he rose from 
fcis chair and walked to the window. 

"In the present stage of our knowledge, 
there is not much. But research is being 
carried on ... . every week there is 
hope of an illuminating discovery .... 
your condition will take years to run its 
course — ” 

But the millionaire seemed not to hear. 
Wearily, he leaned against the frame of 
the window, and apathetically he gazed 
across the public park that his house over- 
looked. The most noticeable thing about 
that twenty-third century park, apart 
from the exotic plants and trees produced 
by centuries of selective cultivation, was 
the remarkable lack of proportion among 
the people in it : men and women were to 
be observed with heads three or four 
times as big as they should normally be, 
others had hands or feet half as large as 
their chests, while very many, though 
well-proportioned on the whole, were 
giants seven or eight feet in height. In 
the past, nearly all men had secretly 
longed to grow, to become as big as 
possible, but now people grew too much; 
they grew in ways they did not want to 
grow, and they could not stop growing. 
A nicely shaped body of about five foot 
eight or nine was now the most highly 



• Mr. Pragnell, who is a growing favor- 
ite, gives us here a unique talc that 
turns out altogether different than you 
will expect it to from the beginning of 
the story. 

We are shown great ehanges that come 
over the life-forms of the earth during 
a comparatively short time. Normal hu- 
man beings turn into horrible contorted 
monstrosities for no apparent reason- 
acromegaly. Many animals and vegeta- 
bles become extinct and disappear com- 
pletely from the face of the earth, while 
new, queer things suddenly appear from 
nowhere. What is causing this tremen- 
dous, incxplainable change? The revela- 
tion leads us into strange adventures on 
an atien planet. 



desired thing en earth, and a possession 
few people could boast of. 

The cause of the trouble lay in a little 
body called the pituitary gland, found at 
the base of the brain aod in the center of 
the skun. It has two lobes, the posterior 
and the anterior, and the anterior lobe 
controls the growth of the body ; when it 
was insufficiently active, science could 
remedy the deficiency, but when it was 
overactive, making giants of children and 
causing adults to develop in unusual ways, 
there was no known way of correcting the 
trouble. The former condition was known 
as gigantism, and the latter as acro- 
megaly, and both resulted in the loss of 
physical and mental activity and of sexual 
power. Through long ages of effort, man- 
kind had nearly succeeded in its war 
against the disease-producing bacteria 
and their allies, the vastly smaller viruseSj 
only to find this rare and curious condi- 
tion developing into a menace that threat- 
ened to destroy it. 

“It is the penalty we pay for prolifera- 
tion,” said the physician, joining him a6 
the window, "When the laboratory pro- 
duction of food sent the population soar- 
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ing so that it increased twenty times in 
a hundred years, something was lost. We 
produce the known vitamins by intensive 
methods, but there must be some at pres- 
ent unknown vitamin which is essential 
to the pituitary gland. Our present knowl- 
edge is insufficient to support a popula- 
tion so huge, that, in spite of the efforts 
of governments, our numbers have stead- 
ily dwindled until they are less than 
half of the peak figure. This decline, due 
less to actual deaths than to the loss of 
sexual powers in victims, will go on until 
either the remaining people are forced 
back to more natural lives, or we learn to 
correct this condition. 

“It was the legacy of Crowther, the 
millionaire cancer victim, to the cause of 
cancer research, that led to the control 
over that one-time scourge. Yourself, if 
you could be induced to take an interest, 
might give an enormous impulse to the 
investigations of the trouble you are 
suffering from.” He stopped, suddenly 
doubting if he were being listened to. 

“You don’t believe,” drawled the suf- 
ferer, “like some writers, that mankind 
will be destroyed by it?" 

“No,” briskly, “the balance of nature 
will reassert itself.” 

“Perhaps without a place in the scheme 
for mankind. What if the main sources 
of your unknown vitamin are extinct? 
Many species of plants and animals have 
gone out of existence in the last hundred 
years or so, and many more have come 
into being.” 

• After the catastrophic crash of the 

Parker group of companies, which 
suddenly pauperized many thousands of 
well-to-do families, Augustus Loted stood 
out, clear and unchallenged, as the great- 
est financier of the day. Indeed, none 
knew the full extent of his powers, for 
his operations extended secret ramifica- 
tions into every phase of economic life. 
People still fondly believed that they were 
governed democratically, but the truth 
was that Loted dictated to every govern- 
ment in the world; for he had many 
ways of breaking obdurate politicians, 



whether they belonged to that bulwark of 
wealth and privilege, the Communist 
Party, or were the wildest revolutionaries. 
Many millions owed their living directly 
to Loted. 

The fact that the “curse of the age” 
had had the temerity to attack this power- 
ful man was naturally seized upon by 
news agencies and proclaimed through- 
out the world. The multi-millionaire gave 
two million dollars to the cause of re- 
search, and further offered a reward of 
half a million for any person discovering 
a cure. A flood of letters and personal 
calls followed from persons who needed 
only a little financial backing to enable 
them to accomplish this. There was a man 
who belieyed that he couid do it by means 
of drugs to be obtained from the hardy 
vegetation that grows in the deepest 
crevasses of the moon; another who had 
discovered a spring of curative water in 
the center of the Sahara Desert, exact 
location unknown ; another who wanted a 
hundred thousand dollars with which to 
build a machine to produce rays to do 
the trick; and one man wanted to breed 
a certain kind of tropical insect whose 
bite he thought efficacious. By no means 
the least wild werfe schemes for obtaining 
the necessary information from the planet 
Venus. 

A few words concerning the stage that 
had been reached in terrestrial corre- 
spondence with Venus would not be out 
of place here. In 2028 were received the 
first messages known to have originated 
on Venus, but many years passed before 
intelligent communication was achieved, 
and the formula for that frightful explo- 
sive, Venusite, transmitted. Venusite is 
one of the more complicated carbon com- 
pounds, and derives its violent powers 
from the peculiarly unstable arrangement 
of the atoms in its molecules. With Venu- 
site, it was believed that ships could travel 
not only to the moon, but actually from 
the one planet to the other. It was tried. 
A ship of brave men ventured out beyond 
the power of telescopic range, beyond the 
range of their feeble transmitting ap- 
paratus, out of the ken of their kind for- 
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ever. Another followed, and another, and 
another, and yet another, before a halt 
was called to this waste of human life. 

About a hundred year's after the de- 
parture of the first vessel, men began to 
become alarmed about the growing twin 
menaces of gigantism and acromegaly, 
and somebody conceived the idea of ask- 
ing Venus what it knew about them. This 
rather absurd step met, at first, with en- 
couraging success, for the Venusians de- 
clared that they knew all about vitamins, 
which it seemed were fundamental fac- 
tors in life and constant throughout the 
universe ; they knew what vitamin it was 
that we lacked, had it in abundance, but 
could not tell us how to produce it. 
Spurred on by the hope of bringing life- 
giving knowledge back to earth, many 
more brave men w'ere swallowed up by 
the void. 

Loted had all suggestions transferred 
to paper, and employed a staff of scien- 
tists to report on their feasibility. One or 
two of them contained discoveries that 
the writers had spent a lifetime of toil 
in achieving, and he stole these to aug- 
ment his own fortune. “Success is not 
built upon scruples,” he told a scientist 
who had objected, well knowing that he 
could hound the man to suicide if he 
spoke about it. Perhaps the most persist- 
ent of these would-be benefactors of 
humanity was Martin Harley, but as he 
refused to give details of his proposals, 
demanding a pri-vate interview to explain 
them, he was ignored. 

A Strange Proposal 

• It was about 2:30 one morning when 

Loted was awakened by the warning 
bell under his pillow. Somebody was 
stealthily climbing through the window. 
Instantly, the automatic precautions be- 
gan to operate; for, though he secretly 
controlled a considerable force of gun- 
men, there were many men he had ruined 
who might take a desperate chance for 
revenge. Out of sight of the bed, the 
recess with its window was lit with in- 
visible infra-red rays, throwing on the 



screen before him a clear picture of a 
young man, very roughly dressed and thin 
to a point that spoke of semi-starvation, 
with one leg over the sill. With a smile of 
grim satisfaction, the financier fingered 
the switch that would send the intruder 
into eternity; but, catching sight of the 
man’s eyes, in which glowed the fire of 
genius or insanity, he held his hand. This 
was not any ordinary thief or murderer. 
Perhaps something useful might be 
learned from him before he was killed. 

The instant the man was inside, steel 
bars snapped across the window, trapping 
him. Startled, he looked wildly round, 
flashing his torch. 

“I see you, though you don’t see me,” 
came Loted’s voice in the darkness. “Drop 
that torch and walk two paces forward, 
then twelve to the right. Disobey me and 
you will not live a second.” 

The intruder obeyed. 

“You must be a brave man,” observed 
Loted, musingly, still watching in his 
screen, “You seem to have iron muscles 
and a light frame, but still your climb to 
the window must have been a ten to one 
gamble with death, quite apart from the 
12,000 volt current that is supposed to 
await such enterprising persons as your- 
self.” 

“I had to see you,” said the man, gain- 
ing confidence, “and as you refused to in- 
terview me, I chose this way. In taking 
your live wires for bluff, I was right, but 
I. see your other precautions are not bluff. 
I am Martin Harley.” 

“Your identity I had guessed. As for 
my precautions being bluff, if I chose to 
press the button of the Venusite pistol 
that I ajn pointing at you, you would 
know they are not, or rather, you would 
know nothing more. Tell me what you 
want to, but I warn you to be brief and 
interesting, or I shall end the interview 
in a particularly abrupt fashion.” 

Nervously, the intruder licked his lips 
and rubbed his hands together. “To a poor 
man like myself, invisible Croesus, life is 
not so pleasant that I should greatly re- 
gret losing it. Half starved always and 
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nearly frozen in winter, I am kept in just 
that bare existence accorded to those un- 
able to support themselves in the crazy 
economic system ruled by such men as 
yourself. Yet I once had wealth,” 

Imperceptible in the dark, the finan- 
cier’s eyes hardened. Another word and 
he would know that this was merely an- 
other victim of his, seeking revenge. 
There were grave.s for such, 

“My fortune,” the man went on, “was 
dissipated, not as a result of your actions, 
but in an endeavor to help humanity, in 
perfecting the project I am about to put 
before you. I now know that only with 
the assistance of wealth can I hope to put 
it into operation. I need ten thousand dol- 
lars to finance a trip to Venus in a ship 
of my own design.” 

Harsh and abrupt, in the dark, sounded 
the financier’s laugh. This was so simple, 
so crude ! 

“It’s easy enough, I should think, to 
get yourself included in the next load of 
suicides. You will need something more 
subtle than that to get money out of me.” 
"I am hardly in a position, at the mo- 
ment, to put my case in the best light, but 
being well aware of the monotonous tale 
of total disappearance that has ended 
every previous attempt to reach Venus, I 
have come to the conclusion that in every 
case the same mistake was made, namely 
that the project was known to Venus.” 
“You certainly are original there,” ad- 
mitted Loted, “you suggest the Venusians 
themselves destroyed these vessels. But 
why should they be hostile towards us?” 
"Why should they not? They say that 
they have the cure for your trouble, for 
the world’s trouble, but cannot transmit 
the knowledge. Frankly, I do not believe 
it, and I have built my ship to test my 
idea; it is very powerful and will carry 
two persons only, and is designed to set 
out and land upon Venus secretly. What 
will happen when we get there, I do not 
know, for the journey one way will ab- 
sorb nearly all the Venusite, leaving us 
unable to get back without a fresh 
supply.” 



• Loted clicked his teeth and smiled 

broadly. This talk amused him more 

than anything had done for a long time. 

“On the strength of that, you expect 
ten thousand dollars? You know, young 
fellow, there is one golden rule for suc- 
cess in life ; my father told it to me and I 
will tell it to you, free, gratis, and for 
nothing. It is this, ‘Never trust anybody, 
and treat every proposition put before 
you as fraudulent, and every person you 
meet as a swindler.’ Every time I have 
departed from that simple rule, I have 
been stung.” 

“I can prove my honesty,” cried the 
man, “I will show you the ship I have 
built, or if you fear a trap, an agent of 
yours.” 

“While we have been talking,” said 
Loted, “I have been thinking. And I have 
made a decision.” 

“To throw me out or shoot me?” with 
a wry smile. 

“No. To help you fit up your vessel 
and to travel in it to Venus as your pas- 
senger.” 

CHAPTER II 
The Evening Star 

• Airplanes transported the costly Venu- 
site, the air-producing apparatus, and 

the stores to the hiding place in the Rocky 
Mountains. Then, one dark night, the little 
bullet-shaped vessel shot out across the 
Californian plains, then the side vanes 
turned her nose upwards, and she slid 
gracefully out of the atmosphere, off into 
space. She was a masterpiece of strength 
without weight, an eggshell full of sep- 
arate compartments each constructed to 
seal itself hermetically if air escaped. 

The oddly assorted pair inside enjoyed 
each other’s company more than they had 
expected. After some days, when they 
were well under way, and nothing re- 
mained for a while but to keep steadily 
accelerating, they developed a habit of 
playing games together and of conversing 
in a cabin where the indicators were, at 
which Harley could glance from time to 
time to assure himself that all was well, 
tiarley was the first to endanger this 
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peaceful progress by embarking on con- 
troversial topics. 

“It seems strange to me, Mr. Loted,” 
Harley said, “that you should give up 
all your comforts and luxuries for the 
di.scomforts and dangers of this voyage.” 

Loted altered his position in the com- 
fortable arm chair that he had had in- 
stalled for his own use, and knocked the 
ashes from one of his special cigars. With 
the fingers of a hand already rather 
large, he stroked a jaw that was getting 
longer. Then he answered. 

“Perhaps it is not so surprising as you 
think. You see, I was about at the end 
of my tether, and would soon have had to 
give up those luxuries. For some time, 
things have not been going quite so well 
with me as I have pretended, and some 
of my little forgeries and other tricks 
must be found out soon. The crash was 
not far off. Actually, I am insolvent to the 
extent of about fifty million dollars, to 
say nothing about a lot of people who 
think they’re rich, and who will have a 
shock when they find they’re not. Oh, 
it’s not a very unusual thing,” he went on 
as Harley made no remark, “merely high 
finance. You and foolish scientists like 
yourself grow poor helping humanity 
while I wax rich and powerful by being 
utterly mischievous. It’s the way the 
world is run, a queer way perhaps, but 
there you are.” 

He paused for a reply, but Harley 
remained silent and motionless, his pierc- 
ing eyes fixed on the pseudo-millionaire. 
It struck the financier, suddenly, how like 
that thin, hard, sharp-featured face was 
to a cutting too! of tempered steel. 

“So you see,” continued the great man, 
in a voice from which the affability of 
the last few days had gone, “it was expe- 
dient for me to get away for a while. 
Now I have another home, a nice quiet 
little place, in a pleasant spot in the Holi- 
day Islands, in England in fact, near the 
ruins of the ancient port of Southampton. 
There I shall be simply John William 
Barto, a man of ample but not excessive 
means. My family is already there, the 
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money is there ; money that, I need hardly 
say, shoidd really go to my creditors; 
but Barto himself is not there, nor has he 
been seen. How to get him there puzzled 
me. But when you proposed your secret 
spare-trip, it sort of cleared matters up ; a 
little way out into space, staying away 
long enough to alter my appearance com- 
pletely with the aid of a portable plastic 
surgery outfit, an unobtrusive landing in 
a wild part of an English forest among 
the bears and lions, and— well there you 
are, the few years of comparative health 
I have left spent in sport and hunting. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of your betraying 
me, for I shall still be able to pull a few 
strings. Breathe a word of my hiding- 
place and the police of any country will 
throw you in jail on some invented charge, 
if one of my gunmen doesn’t get you in 
the back first; and if you keep quiet, I 
will pay you a reasonable amount for 
your services.” 

“I know nothing,” admitted Harley, 
quietly, “about high finance. Such matters 
do not interest me; but I venture to re- 
mind you that when you entered this ves- 
sel, you started on a mission, and that 
mission will be carried out. You may 
settle in England some day, but at pres- 
ent, you are coming with me to Venus.” 

• Loted rose from his chair, his big 

frame seeming about to fall upon and 
crush the slight figure before him. In 
spite of the towering bulk of the one 
and the dried-up quality of the other, 
they looked at that moment strangely 
alike, two men of fixed resolve and in- 
flexible wills. Loted had hacked his way 
through life by sheer dominant person- 
ality, was accustomed to command, to 
bending governments to his will; Harley 
had pursued one idea for nineteen years 
and had never budged from his purpose, 

“Fool,” said Loted, “do you think that 
I had not foreseen your resistance and 
that I am not prepared for it? Did you 
think I would accompany you in your 
mad suicide? At this moment, fool, you 
are unarmed. See this Venusite gun? 
With it, I could blow you out of exist- 
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ence, then pilot the ship back at my con- 
venience. Yes, I have had instructions in 
landing space-ships. If you wish to live, 
stand up and walk into that room where 
you will be locked up until I choose to let 
you out. Stand up !” 

But Harley sat still, quite undisturbed. 

"Your description of me may be cor- 
rect,” he said coolly, “but the evidence 
you base it on is not, for I have never 
quite trusted you, and was prepared for 
.some such move as this. Why brandish 
before me a weapon witlr which you could 
kill a sperm whale, when you have enough 
physical strength to do what you like 
with me? Kill me if you wish, my death 
would be quicker than yours, for you . 
would wander about in space until you 
died of starvation or thirst; I have so 
mixed up the indicators and controls that . 
only I can understand them. You know 
that the solar system is flat, all the planets 
on one plane? Well, I have deliberately 
wandered off that plane, and unless I 
remain in charge, we shall spend years in 
the void. Waste much time and our sup- 
plies will not last to Venus.” 

Loted had often been called a man of 
iron, but iron is cut by steel. Harley got 
bis way. 

The landscape of a strange planet! 
Who can forget the thrill, the emotions 
that assail one when he steps out of a 
space-vessel, and, after weeks of monot- 
onous confinement, stands upon and 
gazes around at a world other than that 
in which one and one’s forefathers were 
bom? The habit of regarding this earth 
as the center of the universe, though we 
know it to be the contrary, is still strong 
enough to give us a distinct shock when 
first we see with our own eyes another 
world, just as apparently limitless and 
clothed with just as varied life, all with- 
out counterpart at home. In the sky is a 
sun of the wrong size and either red or 
blue according to the density and extent 
of the air. Perhaps, as on Jupiter, the air 
is full of flying things without wings; 
perhaps, as on Mars, the very shrubs 
make noises, weird and shrilling ; perhaps, 
as on Ganymede, protective mimicry has 



been developed to such an extent that one 
never knows when any plant or stone 
may suddenly spring away upon one’s 
approach. 

And to Loted and Harley, as they 
stood knee-deep in the yellow moss that 
carpeted the low hill on the side of which 
they had landed and looked at the unfa- 
miliar landscape, there were many other, 
factors to fill their breasts with unusual 
emotion. The briglit eyes of the fanatical 
Harley glittered with subdued triumph, 
while Loted looked like a punctured bal- 
loon under the unaccustomed experience 
of being beaten. Besides that, they be- 
lieved themselves the first men ever to 
make a successful landing upon a strange 
world, except for our barren neighbor, 
the moon; and the prospect of returning 
was so remote as to be hardly worth con- 
sideration. 

Almost entirely without incident, the 
journey had seemed to bear out Harley’s 
contention that secrecy was the first es- 
sential for a successful journey to Venus. 
They were on a probably hostile pfenet, 
with a perfectly hopeless mission. 

“Wish I’d shot you the moment I set 
eyes upon you,” growled Loted. "This 
project is the maddest, the most ridicu- 
lous ever conceived of in the mind of 
man. It’s my opinion, sir, that you are a 
lunatic, a monomaniac.” 

The Creatures of Venus 

• As he had expected, Harley took no 

more notice of him than one does of 
the yapping of a stray dog. Perfectly 
impossible to annoy him with insults, he 
was a man of one idea, and it is doubt- 
ful if he had heard all the other’s rav- 
ings. He stood now contemplatively gaz- 
ing at the only animals of any size in 
sight, three beasts with round green 
bodies and four legs, one straight and 
tapering while the others were curved 
almost in a semi-circle. After a while, one 
realized that the short leg was a sort of 
beak or tube by means of which the group 
was poking about in the moss, probably 
feeding. 

Abruptly, Loted turned and walked 
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away But Harley had not completely 
forgotten him. 

"Where are you going?” he asked. 

“I’m fed up with you,” burst out the 
other, “with your silly ways and insane 
ideas. I’m going to broadcast a message 
to the ruling beings on this planet, saying 
who we are and throw ourselvps at their 
mercy. It’s the only way.” 

“You can try, if you like. I’ve already 
taken steps to make the apparatus inop- 
erative.” 

Did the man think of everything? 
Every move he had planned was fore- 
stalled, prevented. How he longed to 
take the miserable, scraggy body and rend 
it to fragments! How he had underesti- 
mated him, a dangerous, cunning antag- 
onist ! But he had a queer feeling that in 
the energy and resource of the other lay 
his only hope of ever getting away from 
this horrible place ; he was beginning to 
realize how helpless the most capable man 
is when out of his accustomed surround- 
ings. 

“I think,” observed Harley, moving 
at last, “that it would be as well to do a 
little judicious exploring. We need more 
food and those green things may be 
good to eat. We had better take dark 
glasses to shield our eyes from this glar- 
ing light, hand guns with solid bullets 
for game; yes, and others with explosive 
missiles in case of danger. Although I 
understand that there are no harmful 
beasts or plants here, I like to be pre- 
pared. Also, seeing that the air here is so 
poor in oxygen and charged with car- 
bonic acid gas, it would be wise to carry 
small tanks of oxygen on our backs for 
emergencies. Care to come?” 

Loted growled his assent. 

Cautiously avoiding the top of the hill, 
which would show them up in silhouette 
against the clouds, they walked around the 
side until they were in view of the exten- 
sive panorama beyond. It was one of the 
most barren, ill-favored spots of Venus, 
for vegetation was scarce, most of the 
ground being bare and rocky. Wherever 
it could obtain a hold, the feathery yellow 



moss gp'ew, and sinister looking red blobs 
scattered about proved to be clumps of 
trees. Away to the right, a blue sea broke 
in a line of foam on a sandy beach, a long 
arm of water running from it, coiled 
round like a figure six. Round this inlet 
was an expanse of marsh covered with 
rank vegetation showing the gold, red, 
and brown colors of woods in autumn. 
Birds with leathery wings and huge beaks 
crammed with teeth flew above, shrieking 
harsh cries. At first glance, the whole 
valley seemed void of the usual evidences 
of intelligent creatures, buildings, roads, 
machinery, and visible cultivation. 

Loted saw them first. “Mushrooms,” 
he grunted. 

Indeed, they looked very much like 
mushrooms, hemispherical white objects 
on stalks a hundred feet high standing 
out vividly against the various vegetations 
of the swamp. 

• Walking on down the slope, the two 

passed through one of the red jungles 
and noted that the trees gave forth a 
sweet, sickly scent. Beyond it, they came 
upon a number of the green beasts brows- 
ing among the tall moss. White Loted 
was still wondering how to kill animals 
without heads, Harley fired at one of the 
nearest. The sharp report sounded like 
a brutal assault on the silence of the semi- 
wilderness. 

The stricken creature gave several 
agonized leaps high into the air," then 
fell and lay still. Forthwith, the others 
bolted in long jumps, bending their joint- 
less legs as a snake bends its body, ex- 
cept for the two companions of the fallen 
one, who stayed and felt the body with 
their yellow beaks. Seeing the two men, 
they leaped together. 

Realizing that he was being charged, 
Loted fired at the hurtling green body, 
then side-stepped hastily. It turned in 
mid-air and almost fell on him, knocking 
the breath out of him. He wriggled from 
under the corpse and got up to see that 
Harley had accounted for the third. 

With Harley carrying one of the 
bodies, they be^n to retrace their steps. 
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But now, the heat, the moisttire-laden 
air, and the lack ot oxygen were begin- 
ning to tell upon them ; and, panting and 
grunting, they were glad to sit down and 
rest in the shade of the red jungle whose 
smooth branching stems rose, without 
leaf, bud, or flower, thirty feet above 
them. They did not know that few crea- 
tures that stop to rest in the carnivorous 
Venusian jungles live to tell the tale. 

Harley yawned heavily. The sweet, 
musky smell made him very sleepy. 

"Quite safe,” he muttered, “rest here. 
Have it on ’thority Venusians them- 
selves, nothing harmful on Venus; all 
’sterminated long ago.” 

Loted wanted to remind him that what 
was innocuous to the natives of Venus 
might be harmful to strangers from earth, 
but the thought was too complicated to 
put into words. He sank into happy slum- 
ber. A soft contentment that he had sel- 
dorn known in his hard life came over 
Harley. His immediate surroundings 
faded away into a world of dreams. 

♦ ♦ * 

For how long he slept, he never knew, 
but presently he became aware of some- 
one shouting. Something had gripped him 
tightly by one leg, but he took no notice. 

The shouting persisted, a hoarse shout- 
ing, and the meaning of the words slowly 
forced itself upon his unwilling brain. 

"Wake up, Harley! Save me!” 

Why couldn’t the fellow leave him in 
peace ? 

"Sit up, Harley, sit up and take a 
breath of oxygen, or we are both dead 
men !” 

What was he talking about ? What oxy- 
gen did he mean? 

'Throwing out one arm in a subcon- 
scious gesture, he touched the pipe that 
led from the tank on his back, and turned 
the tap. A stream of pure oxygen hissed 
out near his nose, scorching his lungs 
like fire. 

He found himself tightly held round 
the legs and chest by snaky branches of 
the trees, and being lifted up by them. 



Carnivorous plants ! Yet he had been told 
that such things were not to be found on 
Venus. Already his legs were cold and 
numb from lack of circulation. 

CHAPTER III 
The Venusians 

• Wriggling desperately, Harley man- 
aged to slide his hipbone free and to 
get out his explosive pistol. In reaching 
for it, he touched another limb with his. 
head, and it instantly whipped round his 
face, nearly stopping his breath. Blindly, 
for he was unable to take deliberate aim, 
he fired his pistol. Instantly there was a 
deafening crash and a fearful shock that 
was almost fatal ; for the powerfully ex- 
plosive bullet had struck a limb scarcely 
eight feet away from him. Splinters and 
drops of warm, sticky moisture struck his 
face. 

He was falling headlong, Loted with 
him. He saw Loted strike the main stem 
and sprawl, apparently dead, on his face, 
then he struck the soft ground himself. 
Though it rendered him dizzy, he was 
not unconscious ; but he might almost as 
well have been, for his weapon was now 
yards away. The persistent plant had not 
released him, and presently he was swing- 
ing aloft again. A large pad fastening on 
his breast, he felt the beginning of the 
suction that would presently draw all of 
the blood from his body. 

At first, he thought that his eyes were 
deceiving him, for, as he hung upside 
down, he saw six of the most ridiculously 
complicated creatures hopping about with 
an absurd air of dignity through the 
gloom below ; creatures with two bodies, 
one growing on a sort of stalk out of the 
other. As he looked, he saw that each 
individual was not one, but two, that a 
novel form of animal rode, standing up, 
on the three-legged beast as though the 
latter were horses. These newcomers, to 
whom the green things were obviously 
inferior, had egg-shaped bodies, red and 
purple, with no heads, one flexible leg 
ending in a round pad, yellow beak-like 
tubes, four in number, sticking out of 
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their middles; and two big triangular 
eyes at opposite points to each other, so 
that while one eye stared ahead, the other 
glared out at the back. Each had two 
arms like branching whip-lashes. 

Were these the intelligent beings of 
Venus who communicated regularly with 
Earth? It seemed incredible, yet it was 
obvious that they had some intelligence. 
Hardly expecting any response, Harley 
shouted for help. 

They stopped and looked up. For a 
while, they conferred together; then, 
reaching a decision, pointed upwards with 
some sort of weapon. Dense clouds of 
acrid smoke, smelling like burning flesh, 
arose. There was a crackling and sizzling 
and a screaming as of tortured animals, 
and Harley fell again to the ground, this 
time losing consciousness. 

* * * 

When he recovered, it was to find him- 
self lying face down on one of the green 
beasts, held in place by its strong tail, 
and being carried in a series of leaps over 
the plain. His body was a mass of cuts, 
burns, and bruises, particularly his back, 
which felt as though he had been dragged 
feet foremost through the prickly under- 
growth. 

Warm drops of water, falling gently 
on his back, awoke him to the fact that 
steady persistent rain ' had soaked him 
thoroughly. Twisting his neck out of its 
cramped position, he caught sight of 
Loted, captive like himself, on a green 
steed. 

“Woke up, have you,” exclaimed the 
financier, who had escaped with little in- 
jury, considering. “Nice mess you’ve got 
us into now, eh? Wouldn’t it have been 
better to have reported our arrival prop- 
erly than to be caught like this? What 
chance do we stand now?” 

Harley bit his lip. Indifferent as he had 
appeared, the great man’s defection had 
hurt him deeply, and some of his gibes 
did find chinks in his armor. Craning his 
neck to see ahead, he saw that they were 
approaching the town that looked from a 
■^distance like a group of mushrooms. Up 
and down the tall stems hopped dozens 



of the unipeds, using steps that stuck 
out like large tea-spoons. They were very 
agile, and could turn in mid-air. 

• Arriving at the town, the procession 
went on through the stems to where a 
particularly large building reared its head 
on three pillars high above the rest of the 
town. Here they were lifted down, and 
it was made plain that they were required 
to ascend. Expecting the frail branch to 
break, Harley tried it; but, though it 
bent under his weight, it held, and he went 
on to the next. Loted followed. Had he 
not been prompted by fear, he could not 
have gone up to that dizzy height, ex- 
pecting every moment to slip, miss his 
leap, or break a step, and be precipitated 
to the ground. But at last, sweating pro- 
fusely and gasping, he reached the com- 
parative safety of the unrailed platform 
at the top and followed Harley inside. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said a low voice. 
Both men jumped and looked around for 
the speaker, but no one was there except 
a particularly tall uniped, over seven foot 
high, standing on the soft floor that was 
covered with what appeared to be a nat- 
ural growth, and regarding them solemn- 
ly with his big, triangular eye. 

"I see,” went on the voice, “that you 
are incapable of telepathy, just as your 
planet would be incapable of interplane- 
tary communication but for the power of 
our instruments in transmitting and their 
sensitivity in receiving. Among us, indi- 
viduals who have no more telepathic 
powers than you, are objects of pity. I 
welcome you to Venus. There are many 
things we can learn from each other, but 
for the present, I see that you are tired 
and extensively injured. When you are 
rested and refreshed, we can talk.” 
Completely bewildered, the two men 
found themselves shut in a small room 
that was empty save for two bowls of a 
grey-greenislx paste on the floor. They 
tried it; it was intensely salty and had a 
peculiar flavor, but was not altogether 
disagreeable. Realizing that they would 
have to eat it or starve, they drained the 
bowls. 
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"Didn’t seem a bad sort,” observed 
Harley. “Fine thing being able to under- 
stand him right away. Keep on the right 
side of him, and I can see our mission 
being completely successful.” 

"Yes,” agreed Loted, stretched on his 
back, “but you know, old fellow, you 
must leave all the talking to me, for I am 
more accustomed to conducting negotia- 
tions than you are.” 

Before long, his opportunity came, for 
a small uniped suddenly flung open the 
door and beckoned them out. Waiting 
for them were the tall uniped and sev- 
eral others. 

"We thank you for the hospitality,” 
began Loted, “you have extended to us, 
and for saving us from the red trees. We 
have — ” 

"Cease your infernal babbling!” The 
forceful telepathic message crashed into 
their brains with the violence of a loud 
shout. “Treacherous, murderous beings! 
While I have been entertaining you here, 
you have been planning the death of my 
subjects. What is this terrible trap of 
which you told me nothing, and by which 
you have done to death my sons and 
daughters? Speak; tell me, or 1 shall 
have you cut to pieces where you stand !” 
The complete change of face, so sudden 
and unexpected, took the space-travelers 
off their balance. They could do nothing 
but stare open-mouthed. For a moment, 
the angry Venusian seemed to search 
their minds. 

"Do not attempt to deceive me by pre- 
tending surprise,” he shrieked. “Tell me 
what you have done to them. Hardly had 
your vessel been found and brought here, 
and my own children, eleven of them, had 
gone to examine it, before cries of agony 
were heard. I received their telepathic 
calls for help. They have fallen, every 
one, with a feeling as of flames consum- 
ing their insides. How have you done this 
thing?” 

In the Grip of Hie Tripeds 

• Harley suggested he should .go and see 
what was wrong. 

“And make your escape? I have it; six 



of my guards will take you there, and 
this big, stupid man I will keep. Remem- 
ber, my word is law, and if my children 
do not return alive and well, or if one 
dangerous weapon is found on the vessel 
— well, you will both be very, very long 
in dying. Take him !” 

As Harley stepped out onto the plat- 
form, he looked down upon a milling mob 
of Venusians. As soon as they saw him, 
their fury beat upon him with an almost 
physical force, like a strong wind. The 
thoughts of one, stronger than the others, 
came to him : “There’s one of the devils ! 
Tear him into pieces !” 

A staff cut from one of the red trees, 
slashing across Harley’s bruised calves, 
stung him to action, and he followed the 
guards down and around the post. 

“Back !” they ordered, upon which the 
crowd fled precipitately. One, a small one, 
seemed to have something wrong with his 
leg, for in his haste, he stumbled, leaped 
to his foot and stumbled again. Impatient- 
ly, a guard struck it with a staff, the effect 
of which was to make Harley suddenly 
feel ill, for the weapon sank a foot into 
the body and grey fluid poured out. The 
obviously dying Venusian began a low, 
wailing moan. 

Some way off from the town and near 
the yellow sands of the sea, Harley saw 
the eggshell which he had designed and 
built, and which had brought him here 
from millions of miles away. That it had 
fared roughly in the hands of the Venu- 
sians was evidenced by a jagged hole in 
the side, through which the party entered. 
Once inside, Harley breathed deeply the 
delightful fresh air, to realize abruptly 
that it was too fresh. Around him the 
guards were making strange noises. 

“Oxygen’s leaking,” he muttered. 

Through several rooms, disordered by 
exploring Venusians, they went. The 
guards, despite their obvious distress, 
kept up with the man. They came upon 
several contorted corpses, then to a room 
heaped with bodies. An oxygen supply 
pipe ran here. The tap was turned on 
and the tanks were empty. The positions 
and attitudes of the torn and tortured 
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unipeds toM their tale. Ignorant of the 
functions of taps, they had turned it and 
passed on until, with their hreathing- 
tuhes scorched by the life-giving element 
with which Nature has been so niggardly 
on Venus, they made a hasty retreat, past 
the open tap. As they reached it in their 
flight, they had one by one collapsed. 

Nothing could be done. A Venusian, 
gasping painfully, grasped Harley’s arm 
and pulled. A prophetic vision of his fate 
in the hands of the angry king came to 
him. The extra supply of oxygen had 
cleared his brain. His nerves and muscles 
were unusually quick and decisive, giving 
him ample energy and boundless confi- 
dence in himself. He would not be led, 
unprotesting, back to certain death. He 
struck with his free arm at the triangular 
eye of the creature that held him. To his 
profound surprise, it was softer than 
jelly, and his arm plunged deeply mto the 
uniped’s substance. 

Appalled at this, to them, supernatural 
strength, the others were too startled to 
move, and Harley, realizing that he must 
now fight to the death, picked up a chair 
and despatched two more. But the other 
three were out of reach and raised weap- 
ons similar to those he had seen in action 
against the caniivorous trees. 

A long period, or so Harley thought, 
elapsed while he stood waiting for death 
to strike from those deadly tubes. A tre- 
mendous roar filled the room and he was 
precipitated to the floor, his fall broken 
by soft bodies. So this was death, he 
thought, noting with calm, detached in- 
terest that he felt no pain. A moment 
later, he realized his mistake. Incredibly, 
he was not dead, but, amazing fact, the 
Venusians all were. Staggering to his 
feet and struggling across the swaying 
floor, he looked out of a splintered win- 
dow to see that an explosion had wrecked 
the space-ship and hurled the fragment 
he was in high into the air. Possibly the 
escaping gas had found its way to the 
remaining Venusite and detonated it, or 
possibly some exploring uniped, escapii® 
the fate of his companions, had reached 
the control-roan and meddled inex- 



pertly with the machinery; whatever it 
was that caused the explosion, he never 
found out. 

• Now he was falling precipitately and 

stretched himself on the corpses to 
break, as far as possible, the force of the 
drop. When the shock came, it was less 
violent than he had expected, but left 
him plastered with unpleasant jelly. 
Through the hole where the window had 
been, water poured. He had fallen into 
the sea. 

Unable to reach the window because 
of the force of the water, he pushed at 
the door; but it refused to yield. He 
tried the window again, unavaiKngly, 
then went back to the door. This time it 
gave, for the mounting water had in- 
creased the internal air-pressure, and like 
a cork he shot to the surface. 

Swallowing a mouthful of water, he 
found it warm and very salty. It made 
his many cirts and bruises smart. 

He struck out for the beach, not for 
the nearest point, but to the left, so as 
to have a clump of red trees between him 
and the enemy. Though his limbs were 
stiff, his body was buoyant in the hrme, 
and prc^;ress became rapid. Before long, 
he touched bottom, being still some way 
from the beach. He would he lifted by a 
plunging wave, carried forward, then 
stand and struggle against the backwash. 
Something soft and sticky brushed him 
and stung painfully. 

Landing at last, he found himself hid- 
den from the town, and 'the only visible 
evidences of the unipeds were several of 
their three-legged steeds who were watch-, 
ing him with such wide-eyed curiosity 
that he wondered whether they would be 
able to tell their masters of what they 
had seen. 

Clearly, he must find cover. But before 
he could make the journey to the dense 
vegetation of the swamp, the only place 
he knew of where a man could hope to 
hide, he was certain to be discovered. He 
almost wished be had not tried the long 
swim there. His badly treated body would 
not keep on much longer without rest. If 
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only the three-legged beasts would carry 
him as they had before! And why not? 
They responded to telepathic orders, that 
he knew. Why should they not obey him 
as readily as their regular masters? He 
would -try it. 

Concentrating his mind on the nearest, 
he endeavored to make it come to him. At 
first he was unsuccessful, then he noticed 
tmt it was uneasy, looking all round ; an- 
other effort, greater concentration, and it 
came hesitatingly up to him. In a second, 
he was on its back, directing it to the 
marshes. There was no means of holding 
on to that broad back, and he soon found 
himself falling off; but the animal must 
have realized his difficulty, for it raised its 
tail and held him in place. 

Making a wide detour, he saw that the 
explosion had wreaked havoc on the 
mushroom town, the big, three-pillared 
building standing among a mass of ruins. 
Fervently hoping that none of the Venu- 
sians hopping about beneath would see 
him, Harley flattened himself out as much 
as possible, and urged the beast to hasten. 
Suddenly, though, a number of mounted 
unipeds came charging out of the heaped 
wreckage. They had seen him! 

“Hurry!” Harley commanded his 
steed, but it hesitated and stood still. 
After a moment’s cogitation, it turned and 
went to meet the approaching Venusians ; 
for it obeyed its familiar masters, refus- 
ing to heed Harley’s desperate commands. 
The tail that had kept him from falling 
off, now gripped like a vice. He was help- 
less. 

CHAPTER IV 

In the Swamp 

• He struggled and beat at it with hjd 

fists, but it only increased its pace. 
wished that he had something that would 
serve as a weapon, but everything had 
been taken from him or lost but a broken 
watch and a lead pencil. A fragment of 
glass cut his finger. Snatching out a jag- 
ged piece, he began to slash at the grip- 
ping tail. Suddenly he found himself r^ 
leased and falling. | 

Jumping up and making a desperate 



dash for the bushes, he felt waves of air, 
hot as from a furnace, beat upon him, 
and smoke arose from the ground. Soon 
there was a thin veil of scattered plants 
between him and his pursuers ; then he 
was altogether hidden and his feet sank 
into the soft ground. Still he ran on. Once 
he tripped over an outcropping root and 
fell headlong ; another time he came on a 
wide, still pond and was obliged to stop. 
There was no sound but the stirring of 
the wind in the branches and the splash 
of some small creature dropping into the 
water and swimming away in fright. 
Ahead of him probably lay dangers as 
great as those behind. Numerous small 
things scurried about, any one of which 
might be poisonous. Quagmires into 
which he would quickly sink to his arm- 
pits lay among the shrubbery, awaiting a 
too hasty step. 

Without his noticing it, the light had 
faded rapidly. Night was falling. Twen- 
ty-four hours before, for days on Venus 
are only 35 minutes shorter than on earth, 
he liad first landed on this planet. What a 
lot can happen in a day ! 

There was no hope of creeping up in 
the dark and rescuing Loted, for, climb- 
ing a tree, he saw a bright light in tlie 
direction of the wrecked town, proving 
that the unipeds had some form of arti- 
ficial lighting. He would rest for an hour 
or so and look again. Gathering a few 
armfuls of moss and making a rbugh 
couch, he laid down in the middle of a 
clump of bushes and was soon asleep in 
the absolute darkness of the warm Venu- 
sian ni^t. Once, roused by a slight noise, 
he saw moving lights near by, but he lay 
perfectly still and they passed on. 

Scurrying across his face, something 
warm and furry, fleeing from something 
larger, woke him again. It was now day. 
He had slept through the night. His 
limbs were stiff and he was furiously hun- 
gry.' Could a man find anything to eat in a 
Venusian forest? The branches were 
laden with fruit, something like plums, 
that had been extensively gnawed by ani- 
mals or insects. Was that any reason for 
thinking he could do the saine ? He decid- 
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ed it wasn’t, but the only test was to eat 
them and see. They tasted watery and 
sharp but not disagreeable, and in sudden 
desperation, he made a good meal of them. 

Feeling somewhat better, he walked out 
into an open space. Sounds of the bending 
and snapping of branches warned him 
that something was coming, and he ran 
for shelter just as a group of green beasts 
came into view, each animal carrying in 
its tail a dead V enusian which it laid upon 
the ground near Harley and left. At the 
end of the clearing, they paused and 
sniffed around inquiringly, then raced off 
at greater speed. 

A loud flapping of wings made him 
look up. He saw a company of gray bat- 
• like birds, with bodies eight feet long and 
wings thirty feet from tip to tip, settling 
down in the clearing. Quarreling and 
fighting fiercely amongst themselves, they 
began to tear at the bodies with their ter- 
rible teeth. One of the smaller ones some- 
how incurred the displeasure of a larger, 
who promptly slew it with several blows 
of its beak, then began to devour the 
body. Soon nothing remained in the clear- 
ing but the wings and beak of the eaten 
bird and gray stains that had been the 
life-blood of the Venusians. 

This, then, was how dead bodies were 
disposed of here. Harley came out of his 
concealment, prompted by an uneasy de- 
sire to know what had caught the atten- 
tion of the beasts. At the end of the clear- 
ing, the place where they had stopped to 
lode around was clearly indicated by the 
trampled ground ; and, running directly 
to it was a line of human footsteps. They 
were Harley’s own footsteps, and the 
beasts had seen, understood, and gone to 
inform their masters. 

• Straining his ears he could hear the 

dull plop, plop, sometimes accompanied 
by a splash, that the round pads of their 
feet made when in a hurry. The chase 
had been resumed, and now there was no 
hope of nightfall putting an end to it as 
it had done before. 

Not for long could he hope to avoid 
being caught by those springing, racing 



forms ; his only hope was to hide his trail 
in water before he was seen. He fled in 
the opposite direction, seeking hard 
ground, undergrowth, anything that 
would hide those tell-tale marks, doubling 
and using every trick he could invent ; but 
those ominous sounds were very near 
when he came without warning upon the 
arm of the sea that ran through the 
swamp and promptly plunged in. Caution 
made him work his way along through 
the still wafer under the shadow of over- 
hanging plants for about a mile, then he 
struck out for the opposite bank. Some-, 
where in the middle something sinuous 
seized his leg and tried to pull him 
under. 

Emerging from the water, he walked 
across a flat expanse, his feet sinking 
deeper and deeper with each stride. Real- 
izing that he was in a morass, he turned 
to go back; but his feet had sunk nearly 
to the ankles and he could not pull them 
out. With all his strength, he strained at 
his right foot. It came out with a loud 
squelch but the effort had driven the left 
in nearly to the calf. He tugged at that 
and only succeeded in embedding the right 
again. He now saw that the yellow sur- 
face here was not the same moss as in 
other places, but merely a thin film over 
blue-black, clutching mud that stank of 
all the abomination imaginable. 

Embedded to his knees, he gave up his 
useless struggling and tried to think his 
position over calmly. Overhead, tantaliz- 
ingly out of reach, was a strong bough by 
means of which, could he hut get hold of 
it, he might yet pull himself out. With a 
great effort, he managed to get the tip of 
a twig between the tips of his first and 
second fingers; pulling down cautiously, 
he drew it towards him until he had it 
fairly in his hand, then — the twig 
snapped. 

Now that hope was gone, he lay back 
and spread out his arms so as to present 
as wide a .surface as possible. How deep 
was this pool of mud ? Perhaps it went on 
down for miles ; and maybe, when all the 
present life of both earth and Venus had 
passed away, geologists of some future 
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age might find his fossilized bones far 
down and argue that mankind lived on 
Venus before coming to the earth. His 
body was so deeply impressed that it took 
a desperate wrench to enable him to stand 
up again. This trick of lying down en- 
abled him to gain time, but the mud must 
win in the end. To be drowned in mud! 
He thought he could face drowning in 
water, that was almost natural, but the 
thought of this stenching stuff flowing 
into and choking his lungs made him 
shudder. 

However, he soon saw that he would 
not live to meet that fate, for two of the 
gray birds, scavengers of the marshes, 
had seen his helpless position and flew 
to the feast, great jaws agape. Even the 
unipeds were preferable to this, and he 
screamed aloud for help. 

Leathery wings flapped near his head, 
and dagger-like teeth snapped at his eyes. 
He dodged and beat at them with his 
hands. The birds quarreled and' bit at 
each other in dispute over his body, and 
one was driven away, dripping gray 
blood. The other resumed the attack on 
the helpless man, now sunk to his thighs. 

It dropped one wing as though about to 
strike with it ; but the blow was not de- 
livered, the wing hanging helplessly in- 
stead. Smoke was rising from where the 
wing joined the body; and the helpless 
bird fell onto the marsh, fortunately out 
of reach of its intended victim, to be in- 
stantly seized in the inexorable grip. 

Harley turned to see who had so op- 
portunely come to liis rescue. He expected 
to see unipeds, but instead the welcome 
sight of his traveling companion, looking 
rather wild with clothing singed by fire 
and plastered with mud, met his gaze. 

“Loted !” he called. 

“Hello, Harley,” said that man. 
“You’ve got yourself into a nice pickle. 
How am I to get you out?” 

“You can’t. Leave me; if you come 
closer; you’ll sink in yourself.” 

“Nonsense. I don’t want to be left 
alone in this unsavory world. I’ll find 
some way. What about that branch above 



you? Perhaps I could crawl along that." 

New hope came to Harley. “Yes, you 
might be able to do that.” 

Out of the "Zoo" 

• Struggling up the tree, which was not 

easy to climb, Loted wriggled along 
the branch. It bent under his weight, but 
not far enough for Harley to reach. Pres- 
ently, the two met, and Loted, bending 
down, seized the other around the waist 
while Harley took hold of the branch and 
pulled for all he was worth. Slowly, re- 
luctantly, the clutching mud let its victim 
go and Harley struggled out and crawled 
to safety. 

They looked at each other. 

“I thought you were blown up,” said 
Loted. 

“And I thought the unipeds had killed 
you.” 

“It was like this,” explained Loted. 
“When you fired your mine — I don’t 
know how you did it, but it was a rattling 
good idea — the house I was in rocked like 
a fir-tree in a storm. The door of my cell 
was broken open, and I saw that the one- 
leg outside — ^their bodies are quite soft, 
and seem to have no bones — was dead. 
Taking his heat-ray and those of several 
others who were lying around, I went 
into the room of the big one-leg. He bolt- 
ed when he saw me coming in with the 
ray-guns, and I wriggled through a crack 
in the floor and, finding that most of tfie 
houses were blown down and their in- 
mates killed, slid down a post. A few sur- 
vivors hid among the ruins and potted at 
me, but I won and got away to the swamp. 
Since then I’ve been wandering about un- 
til I heard you yell and knew you were 
still alive. It sure takes a lot to kill you, 
Harley.” 

‘What of you? Judging by your 
clotlies, some of their shots must have 
come near making an end of you.” 

“Well, they didn’t. The only question I 
am interested in at the moment is, have 
you found anything good to eat?” 

“Yes, the berries on some of these 
bushes are edible. And that reminds me^ 
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I’ve got a most uncomfortable feeling in 
my stomach. Gosh, that was a spasm.” 

Harley’s digestive organs coiiM make 
nothing of the unfamiliar substances that 
had been thrust upon them, and present- 
ly he was seized with a fit of vomiting. 
Weakly, he tottered away with Loted to 
a dense thicket on high ground where 
they were secure from observation, even 
from above. 

"I don’t think I’ll try your plums,” 
said Loted. “I had the same experience 
when I killed and cooked a small animal 
with a heat-ray, so I know what it’s like. 
What now? Stay here until we starve 
and the birds eat us, I suppose.” 

"I suppose so,” muttered Harley, 
gloomily. 

The sky was an endless dazzling white, 
the dense cloud-layer of Venus, in which 
the position of the sun was shown by the 
added brilliance of that region. That body 
was sending down heat and light nearly 
double what earth receives, and though 
the blanketing clouds shut out much of it, 
they prevented the heat from escaping 
and kept the planet in a state of dose, 
damp heat that was extremely trying. In 
the marshy forest, not a leaf stirred. The 
jungle seemed to wait patiently for the 
deaths of these beings who had foolishly 
ventured among the perils of an unfa- 
miliar and hostile planet. Harley fancied 
that he could almost feel the gaze of a 
hundred hungry things waiting for the 
feast. 

Heat and hunger, combined possibly 
with unfamiliar substances in his system, 
played tricks with Harley’s eyes and 
brain. Before him, a mist was rising from 
the ground, swirling and eddying and 
wreathing itself into strange shapes. In 
the middle of it, a large round eye ap- 
peared and gazed at him in calm, reflec- 
tive fashion ; and around the eye, the 
mist shaped itself into an apparently solid 
body. It had two legs, similar to, bnt more 
slender than, those of the unipeds, and its 
oval , body was draped with a purple ma- 
terial on which were many designs ; other- 
wise it was much like the unipeds. 



• Into Harley’s mind came the idea of 
gentle amusement, as though they were 
being laughed at, then a telepathic mes- 
sage. 

“I do not admire your manner of wel- 
coming one who has come to rescue you, 
aiming a ray-gim at me. However, I do 
not advise you to use it, for, while you 
cannot harm me, you might start a fire 
from which you would have difficulty in 
escaping. Actually many miles from this 
spot, I am using a thought-projector to 
throw my picture into your minds, so that 
you think that you can see me.” 

“Who are you ?” demanded Harley. 

“A representative of the rulers of 
Venus.” 

“Then the unipeds — ?” 

“Like their green beasts,” said the vi- 
sion, “and the red trees, they exist oidy in 
this one spot, which we keep as a zoo. It 
was unfortunate that you should land in 
this very place, but really, you know, you 
have only yourselves to blame, for you 
tried to keep your visit secret, and no 
arrangements were made to receive you. 
Seeing you land in the very worst place 
you could have chosen, and watching 
your subsequent adventures has been the 
biggest joke Venus has enjoyed for 
years.” 

“You have been watching us?” 

“The whole time, in telescopes, and the 
show has been relayed to every native 
home on the planet. But our telescopes 
are more complicated than anything you 
have conceived ; you would call them tele- 
vision sets. We thank you for an excel- 
lent entertainment, and in return, we res- 
cue you from your troubles. Leave your 
guns on the ground and follow me.” 
Some subtle force from the figure made 
them obey unquestioningly as it led them, 
now floating several inches in the air and 
now with round feet hidden beneath the 
ground, through the marshes. On the 
way, they crossed a glade where three 
unipeds who were following Loted's 
tracks, mounted, as usual, on green beasts, 
bolted in terror from their guide. At last, 
reaching an open space where the ground 
was firm, they saw before them a cube. 
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twenty feet each way, seemingly of porce- 
lain the color of new leaves. There was a 
door in it beside which stood a creature 
similar to their guide, wearing a red robe. 

Half expecting the whole mirage to 
vanish, Harley put a tentative foot inside. 
It was certainly material. They entered. 
Forthwith, the bushes and trees and all 
the varied life of the swamp dropped 
away below them, for so perfect were the 
driving machines that one was uncon- 
scious of any movement. Now they were 
looking down on the valley with its coiled 
arm of sea and shattered mushroom town. 
The landscape trembled, hesitated, then 
began to flow steadily to the east. 

Within the cube was one compartment, 
and the green walls, though opaque from 
outside, were transparent from within; 
beneath their feet, far below, was the 
sea, so clear that looking down produced 
unpleasant sensations of falling and ver- 
tigo. The three Venusians tending the 
green metal machinery in the center of 
the floor ignored the earthmen complete- 
ly, even when Harley tried to question 
them. 

It was impossible to judge how far 
they had traveled when at last they came 
upon a land green with fertility, and 
landed. 

“Am I dreaming?" demanded Loted, 
suddenly gripping Harley by the arm. 
“That tree looks exactly like an earth-oak 
to me.” 

“It is an oak,” said Harley, “and there 
is a maple, and a fir. See that? That was 
a rabbit, and there’s a pigeon.” 

“We shouldn’t starve here,” murmured 
Loted softly, “and personally, I should 
like to get away from these things who 
are looking after us. I don’t altogether 
trust them. Are you game to escape? I 
believe we could open the door and slide 
away before they missed us.” 

Harley assenting, they casually pushed 
open the door and walked quickly but 
quietly across genuine grass as on earth. 
In a few moments, they were concealed, 
and looked back to see the green cube 
sliding softly as a soap bubble into the 
sky. 



“We were meant to get out here,” said 
Harley. 

“So it seems,” agreed Loted. 

CHAPTER V 
Human Guinea-pigs 

• Pushing their way through a regular 

thicket of laurel, they came with star- 
tling suddenness upon a path running 
around a plot of cabbages set out in neat 
rows. Beyond the cabbages, a field of 
blue-flowered potatoes peeped at them 
through currant bushes. 

“Some earthman planted these,” de- 
clared Harley. 

At that moment, a white-haired man, 
inclining to stoutness, appeared, walking 
thoughtfully along the path towards them. 
He wore a suit of an old-fashioned cut, 
so patched and darned that it was nearly 
falling off him. 

“Pleasant weather,” he observed. 
“These confounded rabbits play hell with 
the cabbages.” 

They now observed that he carried a 
hoe in one hand and a cunningly contrived 
snare in the other. 

“We are strangers here,” said Loted, 
“only just arrived.” 

“Indeed?” said the stranger, looking 
them over. “Yes, come to think of it, I’ve 
not seen you before. All I can say is that 
you’ve got your clothes into a nice mess 
already. What are they going to be like 
when you’ve been here thirty years, as I 
have?” 

“Can we get food and drink here?” 

“Have you got any money? Otherwise 
you’ll have to give me an I. O. U., for 
prices rule rather high here, you know.” 

It happened that Loted was well pro- 
vided with currency notes, but Harley 
had to ask for credit. Payment having- 
been made in advance, their host led them 
to a medium-sized bungalow of bricks 
and stone, and soon laid a meal before 
them ; a meal lacking in many of the lux- 
uries to which Loted was accustomed, but 
at the moment, he was not disposed to be 
critical. 

“The only drink here, I am sorry to 
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say,” said their new friend, "is water. 
Though we all, at times, sigh for those 
three dear old curses of earth; alcohol, to- 
bacco, and tea, I am sure we are better 
withotjit them, especially tea. Since being 
forced to the frugal fare of Venus, we 
have all been free from the dyspepsia that 
troubled us on earth. If ever I got hack I 
should lead a big campaign against tea, 
cause of half the ills man is heir to. 

“There are some annoying incon- 
veniences that we have to put up with,” 
he went on chattily. “For instance, we 
cannot produce glass, and have to be con- 
tent with holes for windows. Fortunately, 
however, the climate is usually too hot for 
windows.” 

"Are there many people here ?” queried 
Harley, his mouth full of stewed rabbit. 

"Abbut thirty, all male. Every time a 
space-ship sets out for Mars or Venus, it 
finds its way here in the end, but the kind 
attentions of our Venusian masters pre- 
vent our numbers from becoming un- 
wieldy. They intend to colonize earth, 
and keep us here for purposes of experi- 
ment and observation. Oh yes, they are 
taking a long time about it. They say that 
the whole scheme of life on earth has to 
be altered before they can get a secure 
foothold. 

“They work in secret, and don’t intend 
to lose any Venusian lives over the busi- 
ness, if they can help it. It seems that the 
various forms of life on a planet are so 
interdependent that no high form can 
flourish without a myriad of lower forms 
to support it. Quite apart from the food 
question, there are bacteria, viruses, and 
even smaller things than that, without 
which man could not survive beyond a 
generation, and the same is true of the 
Venusians.” 

Harley explained earth’s trouble with 
gigantism and acromegaly. 

"Probably one of their minute cultures 
is the cause of it. They try them on us. 
Then, if they prove successful, they in- 
troduce them to earth. I understand that 
their method is to carry spheres full of 
spores and drop them into the atmosphere. 
The spores are practically indestructible 



and the containing spheres are so light 
and fragile that they sink slowly, and 
the wind rends them to fragments in the 
denser strata of the atmosphere. Thus 
they are slowly establishing Venusian life 
upon earth. Some die out quickly, some 
last longer, but they tell us every step, 
for they do not conceal their plans from 
us. Makes others easier. Foundations are 
steadily being laid. Even the larger things 
are now engaging their attention. Al- 
ready, several earth species have been de- 
stroyed, and one or two Venusian plants 
firmly established.” 

• “My God, you are right !” exclaimed 

Harley, leaning back and staring at 
him. “I have only this moment realized 
that the pear-tree we passed on our way 
to this house is the first living one I have 
seen for years! That mysterious disease. 
Yellow Canker, destroyed them all. To 
find a healthy one on Venus ! Now I re- 
member reading an article by a scientist 
in which he remarked on the exceptional 
activity of Nature in the last century on 
so in evolving new plants, many of thenj 
without any apparent relationship to pre- 
viously known species. And that swamp, 
didn’t you notice it, Loted, that some of 
the smaller plants were familiar, though 
I was too occupied at the time to realize 
it.” 

“Plants first,” said their host, “then 
animals. And the next step — ” He spread 
his hands. 

After lunch, he led them to a small 
room without windows, the floor, walls 
and ceiling of which were lined with lead. 

“This, my friends, is the only place on 
the island where we can talk without fear 
of being heard and understood by the 
Venusians in the machines they use. 
While outside, I always pretend to be 
helplessly resigned to the plans of these 
beasts, but here I can reveal my plans. 
Earth shall not succumb without a blow 
being struck for her. I know for a fact 
that nothing they have introduced to 
earth will long survive in competition 
with the natural life of the planet ; cut ofi 
the supply and they will disappear one by 
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one, till about a hundred years will see 
the last of them die out. And there is a 
way of stopping the supply. Yes, there is 
a way of destroying the Venusians and of 
bringing the domination of earth to 
Venus. Yes, sirs, there is a way, and I — 
I have found it. They breed strange, 
deadly forms of life, but two can play at 
that game, sir ; two can play at that game 1 
I have evolved a monster !” 

He glanced furtively about, then con- 
tinued in a hoarse, excited whisper. 

"Yes, I have created a terrible thing. It 
looks innocent enough and peaceful; so 
peaceful! But its powers! Its bite is poi- 
son; it breeds rapidly; it will burrow 
through the ground and through the walls 
of their houses ; it will devour their crops 
and their food ; it will break the power of 
Venus ! 

“Now, when I take you out and show 
them to you, mind, you reveal nothing of 
your thoughts in your faces and gestures. 
For we must be circumspect. Circum- 
spect. They must never suspect Earth’s 
reply to their schemes before the time 
comes.” 

Blowing out the smoky oil lamp, he led 
them into the garden and showed them a 
stone pen down into which he invited 
them to look through the wire mesh. 
Hardly daring to breathe, they ap- 
proached, and saw — running about within 
and heedless of their presence— six white 
mice. 

They smiled and winked and nodded, 
after the fashion of people sharing a 
great secret, then wandered away in 
search of more congenial company. Soon 
they found another man, old and stout as 
the first, to whom they talked and told 
their story. 

“So you’ve been talking to the Chief 
Biologist, have you? Of course, though 
we call him that to please him, he is 
really quite mad. And hardly any wonder, 
either, when you remember that he’s been 
here thirty years ; the longest I have ever 
known anyone to remain sane here was 
twenty. Everything else he told you is 
correct, for he is fairly lucid on almost 



anything except those silly white mice of 
his. 

“Now there is one thing I must tell 
you. Mind, I am not annoyed with you, I 
recognize that you are strangers here and 
sinned in ignorance, so I am prepared to 
overlook it; but in the future when you 
speak to me you must address me as, 
‘Your Majesty.’ I happen to be King of 
Venus. All the Venusians do as I tell 
them, and I hope to establish a dynasty 
and maybe extend its realms to include 
Earth. As to this business of Venus colo- 
nizing the Earth, I gave orders for that 
to be stopped long ago.” 

They apologized to “His Majesty,” and 
departed. 

“Is there no sane man here?” groaned 
Harley. 

“Unfortunately, yes,” said a voice from 
the other side of a loganberry bush. "I 
believe I am one.” 

The speaker proved to be a man in a 
wheel-chair. The hands resting on his lap 
were little more than skin and bone. His 
face presented the shriveled, dried-up ap- 
pearance of age, yet the eyes were those 
of a young man. 

“Why, Harley,” he croaked, “my old 
chum, Martin Harley 1 How do you come 
to be in this place of despair ?” 

Desperate Plans 

• Startled, Harley recognized Grumbolt 

Lowther, who had been the footbaU 
captain in the same college in which Har- 
ley had been educated. 

“We set out for Venus,” said Lowther, 
“some twelve years ago, hoping to help 
humanity; but we have become instru- 
ments of evil instead. They take each of 
us in turn, try this culture and that on 
him until they find something harmful. 
Only a few of our original crew still live, 
and those have purchased their right to 
exist at the cost of their sight, or hearing, 
or sanity, or a multitude of unpleasant 
sores; every man something. Tell me, 
has this trouble of mine appeared at home 
yet?” 

“Not to my knowledge," said Harley, 
but Loted was better informed. 
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"A disease with symptoms similar to 
yours has shown itself on Earth,” he de- 
clared. “I know because I floated a com- 
pany to market a cure. But it has not ob- 
tained a real hold. Patients usually re- 
cover after awhile.” 

“Thank Heaven for that.” The sufferer 
closed his eyes for a moment in relief ; 
then he went on: “How delighted we 
were when we found ourselves nearing 
Venus, and a huge, semi-transparent octa- 
gon ship met us, informing us that we 
were the first travelers to make the jour- 
ney ! They asked us to follow them, prom- 
ising a grand reception ; and presently we 
found they could communicate with us 
without the aid of any apparatus on our 
ship, by means of those cursed telepathic 
machines of theirs. Then we discovered, 
too late, that we were helpless to resist 
the directions they transmitted in this 
manner, and, compelled to disembark 
here, we found an earth colony already 
established, and saw our vessel taken 
away. Since then we have been little bet- 
ter than automatons. We grow our food 
and live our lives on this island, but we 
are watched the whole time, and none of 
us knows when the summons may come 
for him to walk away to one of their 
green cubes to be carried to their lab- 
oratory and experimented on. We are 
even afraid to plan resistance, for we 
never know when they are reading our 
thoughts.” ^ ^ ^ 

Loted and Harley were accepted into 
the melancholy little community, the 
earth colony of Venus. Heroes all, at one 
time, some of the boldest spirits earth 
could produce, who had voluntarily of- 
fered their lives in the great adventure, 
they now dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence, hopeless, apathetic prisoners of 
Venusian masters. On the island, which 
was some fifteen miles in diameter, with- 
out power or machinery, and niggardly 
supplies with metals, they lived simple, 
primitive lives, all their energy expended 
in feeding and sheltering themselves. 
They lived for their dreams of the past, 
tired men waiting their turns to find rest 



in the cemetery that slowly spread on the 
side of the hill. The supply of seeds and 
young plants and animals was replenished • 
from time to time by the Venusians, for 
the second generation of Earth life on 
Venus lacked vitality, as did men who 
had been there for many years. How 
these supplies were obtained without the 
knowledge of Earth was a mystery .... 

The colonists kept up a semblance of a 
social system in miniature, based on the 
money they happened to have with them. 
There was a Legislative Assembly and a 
Court of Justice where such important 
questions were tried, as; Was A entitled 
to construct a fowl-house in such a man- 
ner as to keep the sun off B’s washing? 

Some grew potatoes, others wheab 
others dug clay and baked bricks : all sold 
their commodities and purchased what 
they needed from the others. Thus, money 
fulfilled its purpose as a medium of ex- 
change and passed from hand to hand 
until coins were worn smooth and notes 
illegible. There had been some discon- 
tent over the unequal distribution of 
wealth, but after the fortunate ones had 
spent a day or so in idleness, this righted 
itself, for their money was spent and 
they had to set to work lilce the rest. One 
individual had cornered soap, but the 
whole community went without washing 
for several days and the price of soap 
came down. 

• Harley, having no money, went to 

work in the brick works until he could 
achieve independence. Loted revealed the 
large supplies of notes he had planned to 
take to England with him. There was 
enough to support him in comfort and 
idleness for many years, and he looked 
forward to a life of ease supported by the 
labor of others; but the other members 
of the colony put their heads together and 
enacted a law whereby the Rate of Ex- 
change should be one hundred and fifty 
dollar notes issued after 2247 to one dol- 
lar, gold or paper, issued before that date. 
Thus the value of Loted’s money was 
drastically reduced, the risk of heavy de- 
preciation of the original money avoided, 
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and the power of finaiiee, for once, de- 
feated. Loted waxed eloquent about the 
Iniquity of Deliberate Class Legisla- 
tion .... 

• “Personally, I don’t believe it,” said 
Harley, without pausing in his work of 
stacking the clay blocks for burning. 

"Believe what?” asked Lowther, ma- 
neuvering his wheels to get around a tuft 
of grass. 

“The phenomenal powers yon ascribe 
to these Venusians. I admit that they can 
see us from a distance, that they can in- 
fluence man’s actions while far away, and 
you have convinced me they can read our 
thoughts when we are near their ma- 
chines ; but I refuse to believe that they 
know everything that passes through cur 
minds when we are far from those ma- 
chines.” 

“Don’t work too hard, old chap, or 
you’ll soon have made all the bricks we 
want, and then you’ll be unemployed. I 
don’t believe it myself.” 

For a while, Harley worked in silence. 

“What about trying to escape ? I know 
it will be dangerous, but what if we do 
lose our lives in trying? We have little 
enough to look forward to.” 

“Steady, old chap, there’s plenty of 
time. Most of the men are cowards, but 
some of us, five in all, think as you do, 
and are ready for the attempt. I will un- 
dertake to be responsible for you, and to 
let you know our secret plans. Can you 
vouch for this man, Loted?” 

“I can.” 

"Very well. We never meet together 
more than two at a time lest we attract 
attention. Now listen to me. Sooner or 
later, either Loted or yourself will he 
taken to the Experimental Laboratory. 
Until your coming, we were beginning to 
fear that one of us would have to undergo 
the experience a second time, but you 
have eased our minds in that respect ; for 
a while, at least. Not very far from here 
is a building like a huge chimney, like 
those chimneys one sees in ruins of old 
factories on earth, only far larger. It is 
built upon a hill and its summit rises far 



above the clouds, supporting a platform 
larger than a square mile on which the 
laboratory buildings are situated. I was 
there some years ago, when I contracted 
this complaint of mine, and as I was be- 
ing brought back, this is our secret trump- 
card, I managed to take away the pistol 
of one of the Venusians without him no- 
ticing it ; for, clever as they are, they are 
sometimes guilty of what, in a man, we 
should call absent-mindedness. This is our 
plan: when the green ship comes, the 
member of the committee who sees it 
will go to the apple tree nearest this 
quarry, and near the trunk he will see a 
ring in the ground. Pull up that ring and 
the pistol will be seen lying in a tin box. 

“That pistol gives forth putrefaction- 
rays when the button is pressed. You will 
understand the effect of it when I tell you 
that. I killed a rabbit with it and the body 
was as though it had been dead a week. 
Once we can get to that elevated labora- 
tory, there is a room in it housing the 
controls of the interplanetary transmitter. 
I saw a Venusian operate it by closing a 
switch similar to what sets the green ships 
in motion. We can get to that room and 
send a warning to earth.” 

“I hope I am next to go,” cried Harley, 
his eyes aflame. “I shall carry that pistol.” 
“You will do nothing of the sort, for 
they will read your intentions in your 
brain before you enter. No, we must cap- 
ture a green ship, pilot it there, then make 
a surprise attack on them.” 

“You have possessed this deadly weap- 
on for years,” said Harley, thoughtfully, 
“yet you have made no move till now.” 
“Do not judge us too harshly, old man; 
most of us are sadly incapacitated, and 
there is something in this place that saps 
the energy and will of a man; as you 
will know in time. We sadly needed a 
fresh influx of life and spirit.” 

He wheeled himself away. Harley 
passed on the information to Loted, and a 
period of monotonous waiting began for 
the Committee. It was a pathetic commit- 
tee; one was blind, one deaf, one had 
valvular disease of the heart and might 
fall dead at any moment, and the last had 
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but one arm, his other having dropped off 
bit by bit. 

Days passed. Meeting Loted near the 
beehives, Harley spoke to him without 
getting a reply, then saw that he walked 
unseeingly, like a man in a trance. The 
“summons” had come to him. 

The period of waiting was at an end, 
the time for action had come! A glance 
at the sky did not reveal the green cube, 
but doubtless it was there, hidden by 
foliage. Searching hastily for other mem- 
bers of the Committee, he found the one- 
armed man and the blind man. 

“Unfortunately,” said the blind man, 
“I am but little use in a fight. In my day 
I feared nothing, and it is the same with 
most of us. But I will be there ; you two 
take the gun and I will tell the others." 

A few moments later, Harley lay on 
his face among the currant bushes and 
watched the open space where the cube 
always landed. In the middle of the field 
stood the unconscious financier, waiting 
to be carried away. 

CHAPTER VI 
Warning the Earth 

• Noiseless as thistledown, the beautiful, 

polished vessel drifted to a resting- 
place before them. Dimly through the 
walls, they could see the machinery in- 
side, and the three oval-bodied Venusians 
tending it. 

“Will the ray operate through the 
walls?” whispered Harley, anxiously. 

“They will come out,” returned his 
companion. “Better let me have the gun; 
I have practised with it and know how to 
focus it so as to bring down our quarry 
without killing the man as well. If I can. 
I’ll miss him; if I can’t, he’ll be un- 
lucky.” 

True to his predictions, the three Venu- 
sians came out and stood by the open 
door. Harley thought it an insolent ges- 
ture of power to expose themselves so 
recklessly. 

“You could get them all now,” he mur- 
mured. 

The one-armed man muttered impreca- 
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tions. “I'm trying to, but I can’t get the 
gun to work. I can’t understand it.” 

A sleek, beautiful wood-pigeon, sailing 
in graceful ease to a landing before them, 
suddenly crumpled in the air and fell in 
an untidy heap. 

“The ray is working, all right,” said 
Harley in a tone of utter despair. 

“I might have known it,” groaned his 
companion, “the chemical structure of 
Venusian bodies is so different from ours 
that this weapon is designed to have no 
effect on them. No wonder they never 
troubled about our possession of ft when 
it would harm only ourselves.” 

As the green vessel floated away, per- 
fectly unharmed, he cast the useless pis- 
tol from him and rose up among the cur- 
rant bushes. He was weeping with the 
abandon of a child. 

“I hoped, before I died, to see earth 
strike a blow at the dominance of Venus, 
but now I know that I never shall. Soon 
the mortification that has robbed me of 
my arm will reach my heart. And I have 
clung to life, fought to live, for this day — 
to be disappointed I” 

* ♦ ♦ 

Of all this, naturally, the abducted fin- 
ancier knew nothing. Perfectly conscious 
and aware of his surroundings, his body 
was out of his control as it carried him, 
against his will, to the landing-field; it 
was not until the Venusians had arrived 
that he realized what was happening. Ex- 
pecting every moment to see them col- 
lapse, he struggled against his rebellious 
muscles to keep back out of the way of 
destruction; but nothing happened. He 
had a few unpleasant moments when he 
knew he must be in the line of fire ; then, 
cursing in his mind the cowardliness of 
the dilatory committee, he was being car- 
ried to unknown perils, to be a subject for 
fiendish science. Terror, terror of the un- 
known possessed him, like the fear people 
have of a first operation under anaesthet- 
ics, but unhappily without the comforting 
assurance of the good intentions of the 
surgeon. 

Still he was able to take an interest in 
his surroundings. In a minute or so, they 
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were above the cloud envelope, bathed in 
blinding light and looking down on a 
white floor that stretched limitless in 
every direction and looked as though a 
man might walk upon it. It was hard to 
believe that this was not the real surface 
of the planet. Many miles of this monoto- 
nous expanse they traversed, until they 
came to the landmark so often described 
to him, a slender pole rising high out of 
the clouds, with, at the top, a platform 
bearing buildings. 

Marvelling, he stared at this unbeliev- 
able feat of engineering. The advantages, 
for the purposes of astronomy, of its posi- 
tion he realized at once ; but he wondered 
what happened to the precarious structure 
in the event of a violent storm or an 
earthquake; it was so extremely top- 
heavy. So clearly did he formulate the 
question that the Venusians perceived it 
and replied by telepathy. 

‘‘A storm,” they told him, "would affect 
only a relatively small portion of the staff, 
and would hardly be felt; while in the 
event of an earthquake, the staff would 
not sway as a whole, but the shock would 
travel upwards, giving those at the top 
ample warning.” 

• As they approached, Loted saw that 

the first appearance of smallness and 
slenderness had been deceptive, for the 
platform had an area of more than a 
square mile, the support being proportion- 
ately huge. Still guided by that mysteri- 
ous influence, he stepped out of the cube 
and walked over the rough surface to the 
buildings. Extremely rough floors seemed 
to afford good foothold for the wide pads 
that were the feet of these creatures, but 
made it hard work for the financier, who 
was breathing heavily by the time he com- 
pleted the half-mile to the center building 
of the elevated village. 

"Enter, creature of Earth!” It was a 
deep bass voice and woke Loted sharply 
to alertness. Two of his conductors seized 
his arms in their whipcord tentacles and 
guided him through a door which prompt- 
ly closed, shutting them out. 

He looked .around. It was a lofty, spa- 



cious room, lit with red-tinted light, with 
ridges running across the floors and many 
ornamental pillars. Three purple-robed 
Venusians awaited his arrival. 

"Approach,” said the bass voice. It was 
a voice, and came from a corrugated 
sounding-board on his left. Obeying with- 
out hesitation, he advanced towards two 
machines suggestive of searchlights, from 
one to the other of which stretched a pale 
blue haze. When he reached the exact 
center of this haze, a sharp command di- 
rected him to stop. Now he could feel his 
mind being pried into, and knew that his 
conscious thoughts were open to inspec- 
tion. Accordingly, he concentrated on the 
idea of how great and powerful the Venu- 
sians were, for he was a tactful man. 

“We thank you for your compliments,” 
said the voice. Loted wondered which of 
them directed the reply, but they had a 
deceptive appearance of taking no interest 
in him or in anything else, of doing noth- 
ing. They ignored him as completely as 
they did the perfect working model, won- 
derfully made, of the Solar System, that 
spun, unsupported and unheeded, over 
their heads. 

“We were particularly interested in 
you,” went on the voice, “because you are 
a living example of the effect one of our 
preparations is having on earth. We see 
that your body is growing out of shape, 
and that the condition is gradually weak- 
ening you in a way that will ultimately be 
fatal. However, it will not prevent us 
from making use of you.” 

Sweat broke out on Loted’s brow, for 
to the last moment he had hoped that he 
would escape the usual fate. “Do you 
mean to use me for your experiments?” 
he asked hoarsely. 

“Certainly. You were not asked to 
come here and you must pay for your 
footing. You may not die as a result of 
our activities; there is quite a chance 
that your condition may be fatal before 
our efforts are,” 

“Wait a moment. I am an important 
man on earth. I may be useful to you.” 

“How can you be useful to us ?” 
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“By describing to you the ways, the 
weapons and the resources o{ earth.” 
“Your treachery would be idle. Already 
we know more about that than you do.” 
It came to him in a flash of inspira- 
tion, the way to save himself. 

“There is some important information 
I can give you,” he cried. 

Now he knew that he had them inter- 
ested. “What is this information? We 
see that you genuinely believe it to be im- 
portant to us.” 

“Can you cure my acromegaly?” 

“If we wish to.” 

“Do you promise to cure me, not to ex- 
periment on me, but to allow me to live 
in comfort, even to protect me from the 
vengeance of my fellows, in return for 
the information?” 

“If it is important, we will.” 

He described the plans of the commit- 
tee, named the members, told of the pos- 
session of the gun, and described its hid- 
ing place. One of the three Venusians 
went out. 

“As it happens, the plot would be 
harmless, but for their temerity in imag- 
ining such a thing your Committee men 
will all meet a particularly unpleasant fate 
in a few hours. Enter that room on the 
right.” 

Something snapped in Loted’s brain. 
These things were double-crossing him. 
A man accustomed to treachery,- who 
broke faith as naturally as other men eat, 
he knew from the mocking undertone, 
the subtle flavor of triumph in the thought 
waves that reached him, that his captors 
meant to dishonor their words. A black 
flood of fury filled his mind, driving out 
all fear, all reason. He leapt madly at the 
nearest Venusian. 

A Final Act 

• Now every intention that came into his 
mind, every plan he formed, was re- 
vealed to the Venusians by the vibrations 
of the machine, so that they always had 
notice of what he was about to do. Had 
he harbored the slightest thought, the 
slightest desire to attack them, they would 
have known and been on their guard. But 



now, by the merest fluke, by the mere 
fact of conceiving bis rage and acting on 
it at the same instant, he achieved the 
seeming impossible: he took the bipeds 
by surprise. It was a possibility that they 
had not foreseen, as completely an acci- 
dent as the falling of a tile from a roof 
onto some one’s head, that a man should 
act entirely without meditation. 

Seizing a whipcord tentacle in one 
hand, he wrenched at it, and swung blind- 
ly with his other fist at the body he 
pulled towards him. His Imnd burst 
through the skin with a soft pop, and 
gray fluid poured from the eyes and 
breathing-holes. Turning on the other in 
the same instant, he aimed at it a furious 
kick that threw him backwards, the mu- 
tilated corpse on top of him. 

Both Venusians lay dead, and Loted, 
still holding the arm he had torn away 
from the body of the first, looked at them 
and at the spreading stains and wondered 
what had happened. There was a fright- 
ful pain in his left arm, and he vaguely 
remembered seeing the aiming light of a 
ray-gun resting on it for a second. It 
smelt — vile. From mid-forearm down, his 
arm was dead and putrefaction was well 
advanced. 

Reason told him that a man could not 
live for more than a minute or so with a 
limb far gone in decay, for the blood 
would carry the poisons all over his body. 

Revenge ! He had a few seconds to re- 
venge himself by wreaking all the harm 
he could on these filings. The interplan- 
etary transmitter! He would warn the 
Earth! 

Madly he raced down the corridor, fol- 
lowing half-remembered directions given 
him by men who were now doomed to 
death by his own act. Abruptly he found 
himself before a great mass of apparatus. 
The switch ! He found and closed it. 

He did not know the interplanetary 
code, but that didn’t matter, for he could 
speak in English, trusting to the opera- 
tor at the other end to make a record of 
the sounds if he did not know that lan- 
guage himself. 

(Continued on page iS) 




THE RETURN OF TYME 



By A. FEDOR 
and HENRY HASSE 

• Late on the afternoon of April 12, 
1934, a person walked into the private 
office of B. Lue Pencill, Editor-in-Chief 
of Future Fiction. The editor was sur- 
prised and not a little curious, for this 
person was none other than John S. Mith, 
D.T., Head of the Department of Science 
at the John Bopkins University. 

Professor Mith lost no time in explain- 
ing the purpose of his call, and once he 
had started speaking, he did not stop until 
he had said everj'thing he wanted to say. 

“You will no doubt be surprised, Mr. 
Pencill, to learn that for nearly five years 
I have been a constant reader of your 
magazine. Future Fiction. I am also a 
steady reader of another magazine of the 
same type. Stupendous Stories. It is not 
generally known, but this type of fiction 
has always been peculiarly fascinating to 
me. But a year and a half ago I began 
to realize that scientific fiction was on 
the decline, and I was sorry. It continued 
on the decline, so I began immediately to 
write a novel, the idea for which I had 
had in mind for some years. All of my 
spare time and energy for the last year 
and a half has gone into this novel, and 
last week I finished it. 

“Now I firmly believe, Mr. Pencill, that 
this novel will be the epic of all science- 
fiction stories of all time. In fact, it is 
bound to start a new era in science-fiction 
writing. I have it with me now, 80,000 
words, and the title of it is ‘The Core.’ 
I wish you would read it. I think that you 
will not only agree that it fits your maga- 
zine, but that you will be most enthusiastic 
about purchasing it for immediate publi- 
cation. I think you will find that it will 
increase your circulation 100 per cent. 



• Here, at last, is the long-awaited 

sequel to “The End of Tymc” which 
appeared in our number for November, 
1933; that time-travel burlesque that you 
liked so well. 

You will remember that, in the original 
story, Tyme, the visitor from the twenty- 
third century, was thrown into an asylum 
for declaring that he had traveled in 
time, but he mysteriously escaped. 

In the sequel, we find that B. Lue Pen- 
ciil, the editor-in-chief of “Future Fic- 
tion” is very despondent — in fact, so 
much so that he is about to end it all — 
for the depression had taken its toll on 
his beloved publication, and he wanted 
to die before the magazine. 

But we also solve the mystery of 
Tyme’s sudden disappearance from the 
asylum, which greatly affects the situa- 
tion. 

This story will amuse you even more 
than “The End of Tyme” and proves a 
fitting sequel. 



“I left this story with the editor of 
Stupendous Stories last week and called 
for it today; he offered me outright 3c 
per word for the magazine rights. You 
may wonder why I did not accept. The 
truth is, Mr. Pencill, I would very much 
rather see this story in Future Fiction. It 
is a much nicer magazine from the stand- 
point of appearance — ^better paper, print, 
artists, and so forth. However, I do be- 
lieve that Future Fiction has for the past 
two years printed the worst science-fiction 
of any magazine. I am being perfectly 
frank with you. I want to help you and 
your magazine, Mr. Pencill. I am offering 
you an unparalleled opportunity to raise 
your publication 100 per cent in circula- 
tion, not to mention 1,000 per cent in the 
opinions and good wilt of your readers. 
You see, Mr. Pencill, I have the utmost 
confidence that my story will do just that. 

“The editor of Stupendous thought so 
too, apparently, for he remonstrated ex- 
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ceedingly against my submitting ‘The 
Core’ to any other magazine than his own. 
But, Mr. Pencill, if you are in a position 
to also offer me 3c per word, the story 
is yours; otherwise I shall be compelled, 
much against my will, to let it go to 
Stupendous at that price. But I think 
that together we can bring science-fiction 
out of the rut and can elevate your mag- 
azine to the highest place in science-fiction 
literature. 

“I wish you would read ‘The Core’ 
thoughtfully, and in a week I will call 
again to hear your decision.” 

After this long speech, John S. Mith, 
D.T. placed a portfolio on the desk be- 
fore the dumbfounded Pencill and, with 
a final “Good day,” left. 

• When the editor had sufficiently recov- 
ered, he burst forth into speech which 
was a bit stronger than vociferous, to say 
the least. Of all the inimitable gall ! Three 
cents per word indeed ! If he paid 3c per 
word for an 80,000 word story, he would 
have to postpone publication of Future 
Fiction for six months, or forever! Of 
course, publication of the story would in- 
crease the circulation more than some- 
what ; the name of Professor Mith alone 
would be sufficient reason for that. But 3c 
per word— 12.400 for one story! — ^was 
beyond range of Pencill’s conception. 

Nevertheless, he took the manuscript 
home that evening, having decided to read 
it, if only to see whether or not the pro- 
fessor’s colossal confidence in it was jus- 
tified. Seated in his favorite easy chair, 
Pencill turned his attention to the thick 
manuscript. The title, “The Core,” imme- 
diately aroused his curiosity, so without 
further ado, he plunged straightway into 
his task. 

A very pleasant kind of task indeed, 
Mr. Pencill was aware before very long. 
He read nearly a third of the manuscript 
that night, continued to read it at the of- 
fice the next day, and for the second night 
took it home, where he finished it. 

Pencill was amazed. He was stupefied. 
It was all Professor Mith had said, and 
more. It was the most stupendous thing 



Pencill had ever read. “The Core” — the 
core of worlds — ^the connecting route of 
all the worlds on all the other planes, 
higher, as our plane is the lowest; the 
natural passage between our Earth and, 
simultaneously, the worlds of all the 
other planes aforementioned ; intangible 
as the ether, yet capable of being 
traveled; constantly shifting over the 
surface of our Earth, sometimes fading 
into non-existence, depending upon the 
natural conditions; caused in part by vi- 
bration and the gravitational attraction 
of the moon and of any other planets 
which might have any stress on the par- 
ticular side of Earth where the Core 
is existent at the time; shifting, fading, 
existent under only the most delicate con- 
ditions, going on the blink when the hero 
wishes to travel it most, so that he has 
to wait for the natural conditions to return 
to the Core. 

Nor was the story subordinated by the 
science. The plot was unique, thrilling, 
tense. Pencill was more wildly enthusiastic 
over it than he had ever dreamed he could 
be over any story. To merely say that it 
was “great” would be like calling the 
Grand Canyon “cute.” It was a new kind 
of science-fiction. It was science-fiction 
revolutionized. It was cosmic in its scope, 
yet at no time beyond, comprehension. 
Pencill could now well understand Pro- 
fessor Mith’s meaning when he had stated 
that this story would start a new era 
in science-fiction writing. 

But after his immediate enthusiasm 
liad somewhat waned, the editor became 
very sad. His magazine would not be the 
one to lead in this new era. For the first 
time there dawned upon him the realiza- 
tion tliat he could not possibly, by any 
stretch of his present financial status, 
buy that story. He needed no careful esti- 
mate of Future Fiction’s finances to know, 
that it was hopeless to hope. 

• Nevertheless, the next day at the office, 

he looked carefully into his private 
books. And then it was that he was 
plunged into utter despair. Things were 
very much worse than he had imagined. 
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He had enough available funds to pay 
about one-fourth of the price of “The 
Core.” He wasn’t thinking of that story 
now, though, but of his magazine. He 
could issue it for a few more months, per- 
haps. It was certain that he couldn’t finish 
out the year, as he had hoped. By then, 
he had thought, conditions would surely 
have improved; business would have be- 
gun to come into its own again. He had 
been hard hit by the depression, of course, 
as had everyone else. But he hadn’t 
dreamed subscriptions could drop so low. 
He had realized that there was gradually 
approaching a crisis, but hadn’t thought 
that it was so near. 

So Future Fiction was finished. For- 
gotten now was “The Core.” Forgotten 
now was everything but the fact that he 
had founded a magazine a long time ago, 
had put much money and much work and 
much hope into it. And now it and he 
were to fail. He didn’t understand even 
now how it could have happened; he 
thought he had always done his best. 

He looked back, tried to see how this 
had come about — looked back to the first, 
reviewed the good years, the fair years, 
the not-so-good years, up to a period 
just six or eight months ago. Those last 
six or eight months were particularly out- 
standing in his mind. He had never be- 
fore encountered such a bunch of unap- 
preciative readers as he had in that time. 
They seemed to take an unholy delight in 
voicing their many grievances in “The 
Reader Shrieks.” But Pencill took none 
of them seriously. Readers didn’t mean 
half of what they said, of course. Pencill 
had always printed as many of the letters 
as he had room for, the praises and the 
pannings alike; he prided himself upon 
being that much of an editor. 

As he looked back now, he could see 
that one particularly vociferous reader 
had started the whole thing by again rais- 
ing the cry that is a bane to every editor’s 
ears : “We want reprints !” {Often Pencill 
would awake in the night, sweating, from 
the awful nightmare of those words.) He 
remembered now that he had printed this 
vociferous reader’s letter, together with a 



footnote in which he explained the utter 
financial impossibility of reprints. Such 
stories, he explained, were copyrighted, 
and the cost of reprinting even one of 
them would necessitate leaving out all the 
ether stories he already had sdieduled to 
appear. The majority of the readers 
wouldn’t like that, and besides, the authors 
at present writing for Future Fiction had 
to live, though he never explained tvhy. 
Pencill had hoped that would hold him. 
But this particular reader was witty— 
oh, very witty. He had a snappy come- 
back for every occasion. 

“You’re only the editor,” was his voci- 
ferous retaliation on this occasion. “Who 
are you to say what the readers would 
like? They would rather have one re- 
print each issue than five or six of the 
kind of stories you have been giving us. 
And speaking of the authors at present 
writing for Future Fiction having to live, 
I understand from reliable authority that 
they get paid scandalous rates; that is 
why Stupendous Stories gets the best 
stories, and you get the worst. Yours de- 
fiantly, . P. S. : The trouble with 

you is that you always evade the issue.” 
Yes, said Pencill to himself after read- 
ing this one, I’m only the editor — and 
straightway took half a box of headache 
tablets. 

He had printed this letter too, he now 
remembered, for he had rather liked the 
fellow’s courage in saying straight out 
what he meant. In the footnote after the 
letter, he had dismissed the whole thing 
in a few cursory words. 

Which was his mistake. Things then 
rather broke loose. 

“Evading the issue !” the readers cried, 
taking sides with the one who had started 
it. Everyone had seemed to think that it 
was his particular duty to send in his pro- 
test to “The Reader Shrieks.” The thing 
liad finally died out and Pencill had gone 
on printing the stories by “the authors at 
present writing for Future Fiction." 

• Pencill sat in his office now, thinking 
over these past years and months. The 
magazine he had founded, raised, and 
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nurtured had always seeined something 
more to him than an inanimate mass of 
pulp ; it had been more like an intimate 
friend. And now it was as though that 
friend were going to die, were going to 
leave him alone and friendless. 

And then came the Great Thought. It 
came like a flash and Pencill lost no time 
in acting. With an air of finality, he 
walked to the door of the outer office. 
It was past five-thirty and everyone had 
long since gone home, but very silently 
he closed and locked the door. Retiring 
into his private office, he silently locked 
that door also. Now that the Great 
Thought had come, he could see that this 
way was best. At least, the magazine 
would outlive him, for within a very few 
minutes he would be no more .... 

He put “The Core” back into the folio, 
penned a brief note of appreciation to 
Professor Mith, and placed it with the 
manuscript. That done, he opened the 
top drawer of his desk and gingerly lift- 
ed out a blue steel automatic which he 
had made it a habit always to keep there. 
He wasn’t very adept at handling fire- 
arms and wondered which was the prop- 
er way to do that which he was about to 
do. 

Delicately, but with much resolution, 
he pointed the muzzle in the general di- 
rection of his head. He really meant to 
pull the trigger — for he was very sincere 
in his purpose— but he never did. 

For, the very instant his finger tight- 
ened, there appeared to be some sort of 
disturbance of the air directly in front 
of him, accompanied by a queer kind of 
humming. Pencill hesitated for one in- 
stant. 

And in that instant Tyme "arrived.” 

Did you ever see a man suddenly ma- 
terialize out of the thin air directly in 
front of you, directly on the spot where 
you had been looking at nothing the in- 
stant before? If not, you must try it some 
time. It must be a very astonishing spec- 
tacle. That’s what happened to B. Lue 
Pencill, and it so astonished him that he 
immediately forget about suicide; and 
suicide is a very hard thing to forget 



about immediately, especially when you 
are about to commit it. 

The editor’s arm dropped to his side 
and he said nothing. This was very appro- 
priate, for he had absolutely nothing to 
say. He was thinking, though. This re- 
minded him very much of a similar occa- 
sion some time ago ; on that occasion he 
had been menaced by a lunatic in this very 
office. In fact, this fellow who now con- 
fronted him looked very much like that 
same lunatic. 

On the floor beside Tyme was a large, 
tall bundle. 

Tyme spoke first. “I hope I did not 
startle you, Mr. Pencill. The last time, 
if you remember, you did not witness my 
actual arrival, so believed me a lunatic 
and had me placed in an asylum. This 
time, however, I think you did witness my 
arrival, for you were looking directly at 
me when I materialized.” 

“Yes,” Pencill replied, not the least bit 
of concern in his voice, “but I was a bit 
startled. I recognize you now by your 
voice. You are that same lunatic who re- 
lated preposterous stories to me in this 
very office some months ago. At that time 
I had you placed in an asylum, but you 
managed to escape and have probably been 
running loose ever since. And further- 
more,” the editor went on recklessly, “I 
do not care to listen to any more of yom: 
stories today. I don’t know how you got 
in here this time, any more than you did 
last time ; but do you realize, young man,” 
— ^motioning with the revolver he still held 
in his hand — “that you interrupted a 
very important event?” 

But Tyme did not heed Pencill’s words, 
if indeed he heard them at all, for his at- 
tention was now centered upon the au- 
tomatic the editor held, and which Tyme 
recognized as one of the ancient weapons. 

“Tell me, Mr. Pencill,” Tyme began 
anxiously, “that weapon you have in your 
hand — revolver, or automatic I believe 
they called them. Were you about to — 
to — 

"About to use it?” Pencill broke in. 
“My dear Mr. Tyme, or whatever your 
name is, I was indeed about to put it to 
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very good use. If you wish to leave, I 
will unlock the door for you. Or you may 
stay if you wish, though I imagine the 
sight of a man shooting himself isn’t ex- 
actly a pleasant one.” 

Tyme was aghast. Suicide was virtual- 
ly an unknown art in his time, and that a 
man should wilfully want to take his 
own life was very hard for him to believe. 

"How very fortunate that I decided to 
come back!” he exclaimed. “How very 
fortunate that I arrived just when I did 1 
But of course, I couldn’t have arrived at 
any other time, could I? You, alone, 
about to commit suicide, the doors locked, 
and no one else present to prevent the act 
— so indeed it must have been no one else 
but myself who stopped you, for the act 
was prevented. Of course you didn’t shoot 
yourself; you see, it didn’t happen that 
way. You went on living; you continued 
to edit your magazine !” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Pencil!, 
now very much convinced that this per- 
son was indeed a lunatic. “Continued to 
edit my magazine indeed! It won’t last 
another three months ; that’s why I’m end- 
ing it all. I don’t want to be bothered by 
your nonsensical stories, young man, and 
if you think that you or anyone else is 
going to stop me from doing this last 
thing, you’re very much mistaken. Stand 
back, young man !” — as Tyme took a step 
toward him. With that, Pencill again 
raised the gun to his head. 

• “Mr. Pencill! Wait! Please, just one 
minute !” Tyme was so very much agi- 
tated now, his voice rising to a queer fal- 
setto, his hands gesticulating wildly, his 
expression so ludicrous, that Pencill would 
surely have laughed had not the situation 
been so serious. “I implore you, Mr. Pen- 
cill, to listen to m'e for just one minute. 
If you do this thing, it might upset the 
whole Universe! Countless lives, count- 
less worlds are at stake! You lived until 
1950 — I think it was that year — at which 
time you were killed in an auto accident ! 
You see, it didn’t — it mustn’t — ^happen 
this way! Stop and think — think what 
might be the results of tampering with 



the delicate Scheme of Things ! Stop and 
think of the countless upon countless of 
millions of suns and planets in .space. 
Stop and think of them swerving, speed- 
ing, crashing, all because of the pressure 
of your finger upon that trigger! Stop 
and think of the Universe wiped out ! Stop 
and think of the cataclysmic destruction ! 
Stop and think of the cosmic chaos ! Stop 
and think of the terrible responsibility 
that is yours ! Stop and think of all — well, 
stop and think!” 

■ Pencill stopped to think. 

Indeed, Tyme’s words reminded him 
very much of one of his authors, Hamil 
Edmondton. But in spite of himself, Pen- 
cill was impressed with the great power, 
the great responsibility that was in his 
finger. Slowly, awedly, he lowered his 
arm. Now that Tyme’s words had begun 
to penetrate his consciousness, he began 
to realize the widespread cosmic destruc- 
tion his folly would have caused. Really, 
his nature was such that he wouldn’t pur- 
posely harm a single hair on the head of 
the lowest Oog that crawled on the 
farthest satellite of Jupiter. He shuddered 
to think of what he had almost caused. 

Tjme sighed with relief, too, at the 
narrow escape they had both had. For, 
of course, he wouldn’t be born for some 
300 years yet; and with all those suns 
crashing about, the Earth would surely 
have been destroyed, and with the Earth 
gone, he could never be born. 

“I almost forgot!” exclaimed Tyme 
then. “So anxious was I to save the Uni- 
verse from ruin by your thoughtless act 
that I forgot that I have here the very 
proof that I am from the twenty-third 
century, and not a lunatic as you seem to 
persist in believing.” He then placed on 
the editor’s desk the large bundle he had 
brought with him. 

“Just one moment, Mr. Pencill, and I 
will give you very definite proof that you 
continued to live and edit Future FictionF 

Swiftly Tyme opened the bundle, and 
there on the desk Pencill saw a huge stack 
of yellowed magazines. 

“There!” cried Tyme triumphantly. 
"There you see a stack of naagazines that 
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haven’t yet been printed — whose stories 
haven’t yet been written! — whose illus- 
trations haven’t yet been drawn! There 
you see a stack of 'Future Fictions’ be- 
tween the years of 1934 and 19421 Surely 
you will believe me now, for you edited 
those magazines ! See, here is your name 
on the first page.” 

Pencill picked up one of the maga- 
zines and gazed in stupefaction. The date 
on it said December, 1941. The pages, 
though yellowed and ragged at the edges, 
did not crumble at the touch as might 
have been expected, but were very limber 
and pliable. They had been thoroughly 
coated with a very thin layer of some 
transparent substance. Liquid cellophane, 
Tyme said. 

The stories in this issue were unknown 
by Pencill, so he laid it down and picked 
up one dated June, 1934. That would 
be just one month later than the current 
issue, he remembered. It looked not much 
dififerent from the issues of the past few 
months, he reflected. He thumbed through 
it, greatly intrigued, seeing there one or 
two stories which only that morning he 
had assigned to the next issue — which 
hadn’t yet gone to press, but which he 
now held in his hand ! 

Then he came across something rather 
strai^e. Halfway in the magazine, be- 
tween the end of one story and the be- 
ginning of another, was an insertion. It 
was a single page of smooth cardboard — - 
an announcement of some kind. He had 
never made announcements in that way 
before, Pencill thought swiftly; it must be 
very important. Then the words jumped 
out at him — gigantic words, in letters two 
inches high: 

THE CORE! 

And below, in smaller type : 

Readers! Attention! We cannot find appro- 
priate words, nor enough words, to tell you 
of the tremendous experience that is about to 
be yours. For the past five years, Mr. B. Lue 
Pencill, Editor-in-Chief of Future Fiction, has 
held a secret which is probably not known to 
a single science-fiction fan ; namely, that a 
very great man has long been a reader of Future 
Fiction: none other than Professor John S. Mith, 
D. T., Head of the Department of Science at 



the John Bopkins University. Two years ago, 
acting under the continued urgency of Mr. 
Pencill, Professor Mith agreed to write a story 
for publication in this magazine. That story, 
“The Core,” is now in the hands of Editor 
Pencill, and he wishes to say that never before 
has he read anything like it; to say that it is 
“great” would be like calling the Grand Can- 
yon “cute.” It is bound to start a new era in 
science-fiction writing. “The Core” will not 
appear in the next issue, or the next. But in the 
September issue we will present the first of four 
instalments of “The Core.” During the inter- 
vening two months, we are going to launch a 
vast advertising campaign; every person who 
ever read a piece of science-fiction in his life is 
going to be informed of the coming of this 
masterpiece. tVhat is the CORE? 

What is its purpose? But ah ! You must wait 
two more months and you will know all! 

When Editor Pencill had read this an- 
nouncement, his surprise was more than 
somewhat. He could not imagine himselt 
paying |2,400 for one story! Frantically 
he looked through the pile of magazines. 
There! — September, 1934. Eagerly he 
opened the pages and could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. There was the first tre- 
mendous instalment of “The Core,” by 
Professor John S. Mith, D. T. Then — 
that meant that he had bought the story! 
$2,400 ! Good heavens, how could he have 
been such a chump ! 

• He glared wildly about the ofln^ce and 

his eyes fell upon Tyme, standing non- 
chalantly by. “But I won’t have it!” Pen- 
cill exclaimed, waving the magazine in the 
air. “It’s — ^it’s preposterous ! I — I abso- 
lutely refuse to buy the story ! The idea ! 
No, by gad, I won’t do it !” 

“But Mr. Pencill,” put in Tyme mildly, 
“don’t you see that you must have pur- 
chased the story? I do not know which 
story you mean, but you must have pur- 
chased it and printed it if you see it print- 
ed there. You can’t reject it, any more 
than you could have shot yourself a while 
ago. Otherwise, tampering with the Great 
Order of things, think what mi^t hap- 
pen!” 

Pencill remembered what might hap- 
pen, and shuddered. 

“Well, it was — ^is — a tremendous story. 
I should like very much to print it, but 
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where did — will — I ever get the money 
to huy it ? I was — am — ^about bankrupt — ” 
Tyme shrugged. “I know nothing about 
that. I would suggest, Mr. Pencill, that 
you just let matters take their course; you 
must have reached some sort of agreement 
with the author of that story. I would 
also suggest that you keep these maga- 
zines, to guide you in yolir selection of 
stories for future publication. Accept 
only the stories you now see in these mag- 
azines, as they come in, and reject all 
the rest. Which of course must be, as it 
happened that way.” 

“That is a great idea!” exclaimed Pen- 
cill, as he visioned the great ease with 
which he would be able to edit the maga- 
zine in the future. “And I thank you 
for allowing me to keep the magazines. 
And by the way, Mr. Tyme, you didn’t 
say what was the reason for this visit. 
AUow me to apologize now for the very 
rude way I received you the last time. 
Pm afraid I was rather a fool.” 

“That’s quite all right. The only rea- 
son, indeed, for this return visit was to 
convince you that I am indeed from the 
twenty-third century, and this I have done 
by bringing these magazines back to you. 
Besides, I rather enjoy jumping from my 
own century into the past ; it is indeed a 
unique sensation, both the de-materializ- 
ing and the re-materializing, I shall per- 
haps visit you again, Mr. Pencill, in the 
near future. And now that my purpose 
has been accomplished, if you will excuse 
me, I will be going.” 

As Pencill looked on in interest, Tyme 
stepped into the center of the room. With 
the utter unconcern of an experienced 
time-traveler, he pressed in quick succes- 
sion a number of buttons on the Bat box 
at his waist. Pencill saw the air around 
Tyme’s body suddenly vibrate. The body 
grew dimmer, seemed to expand; then 
with disconcerting suddenness, it was not 
there. 

Dazed, as though just awakened from 
a vivid dream, the editor turned again 
to the desk, But it had not been a dream. 
There were the magazines. Pencill, with 
a sudden revival of interest, began to ar- 



range them in order, from the most recent 
date, June 1934, to the latest, December 
1941. The file was not complete, he no- 
ticed with a pang of regret. Nearly ' two 
whole years were missing, those of 1937 
and 1938. He wondered if the magazine 
had been discontinued those two years, 
but thought it most likely that Tyme 
hadn’t been able to secure them. He hoped 
Tyme would bring those missing num- 
bers next time he came — ^if he came at all. 

His disappointment was short-lived, 
however, as he began to look through the 
future issues of Fitture Fiction. At first 
he noticed many familiar authors ; in the 
rest of the 1934 volumes were stories by 
such established authors as "Vincent Harll, 
Hamil Edmondton, Nach Schatner, R. F. 
Strazle, Richard Tucker, Ray Munn Gal- 
lon, Klar Kashton Smith, Lawrence Ban- 
ning, the beloved doctor-author David K. 
Eller, and the mysterious Enondapamis 
E. Snoops, B. V. D. Pencill observed these 
names with pride ; they had been contrib- 
uting to Future Fiction for a long time. 
Then, in the September issue was the first 
instalment of that masterpiece, “The 
Core,” by Professor John S. Mith, D. T. 
For four glorious issues it ran, and from 
the few letters Pencill read in “The 
Reader Shrieks,” the readers seemed to be 
overwhelmed by the power of it. They 
wondered why they hadn’t been given this 
kind of story before. They demanded 
more like it. 

Next Pencill began to look through the 
1935 and 1936 volumes. Then it was that 
he indeed began to realize the revolution- 
ary effect “The Core” had had — ^would 
have — on science-fiction. Other authors, 
particularly the younger and newer ones, 
were quick to comprehend. They realized 
that stories like “The Core” were going 
to replace the old, worn-out type of sci- 
ence-fiction. These younger writers were 
quick to follow the example set for them. 
They had a fresher outlook, newer ideas, 
set no limits for their imaginations. 

One of them. Miller P. Schuyler, was 
the first to set the pace in this new era to 
come. In his story published early in 1935, 
he dealt with a theme of such cosmic 
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scope that heretofore it had gone un- 
touched, unattempted ; yet his originality 
and freshness of style gave it the air of 
utter simplicity. It seemed to have been 
given fully as much acclaim as had “The 
Core.” 

• Tremendously interested, Pencill con- 
tinued to look through the 1935 and 
1936 volumes. The established authors 
were still represented, but he was sur- 
prised to see an increasing number of the 
new-type stories by such of the coming au- 
thors as Miller P. Schuyler, Fran K. Elly, 
Hilliard Rowley, Benson Hubert, Donold 
W. Ollheim, J. Harvard Haggy, Festell 
Pragnus, John Harris Benyon, D. Cuth- 
bert Chester, and others. He saw stories 
there, too, by authors who had heretofore 
only written letters to his magazine — For- 
rest Jackerman, Jack D. Arrow, and not a 
few others. B. Lue Pencill was pleased. In 
fact, he was delighted. From all appear- 
ances, “The Core” had indeed been as 
successful as Professor Mith had said it 
would be ; the slowly dying interest in his 
magazine, and in science-fiction, had been 
rekindled. 

Next he examined the magazines of 
1939, 1940, and 1941, and was amazed 
at the change. With increasing pleasure, he 
viewed the very excellent quality of the 
magazines as a whole. They were of large 
size and printed on the very best stock of 
smooth paper. On the front cover were 
the words : 

FUTURE FICTION 

The Magazine Devoted Solely to Literary Sci- 
ence-Fiction. B. Lue Pencill, Ph.D., Sfn.D., 
Editor 

On the title-page he read : “Circulation, 
200,000,” and his heart thrilled. The cover 
picture was enclosed in a square perhaps 
six by six inches, which left a neat margin 



around the edges and gave the magazine 
a dignified appearance. What it was sup- 
posed to illustrate, Pencill could not tell; 
he had never before seen a science-fiction 
illustration quite like it; it was utterly 
alien, yet possessed of a definite aristo- 
cratic beauty. The artist’s name. Pencil! 
saw, was Wayne Woodard. There were 
numerous inside illustrations, too, by this 
same Woodard. Pencill had never heard 
of any artist by tliat name, but he was cer- 
tainly pleased at the evidence of his own 
eyes .... 

For the first time, Pencill suddenly was 
aware that the room was growing dark. 
He looked at his watch, and was sur- 
prised to see that it was well past seven 
o’clock. Outside, daricness was coming 
fast. For a moment, Pencill was at a loss 
what to do with the magazines; no one 
must ever see them but himself. Then he 
remembered the big iron safe in the cor- 
ner, the combination of which was known 
to himself alone. In a few minutes, he 
had it open and the magazines carefully 
deposited therein. 

Pencill was very, very pleased with 
himself, with the way he had — would — 
bring the magazine out of the rut, out of 
its financial and literary difficulties, with 
the way he had — or would — develop the 
magazine to its present — or rather, future 
— high standing. “Future Fiction — The 
Magazine Devoted Solely to Literary 
Science-Fiction — B. Lue Pencill, Ph.D., 
Sfn.D., Editor.” 

He was about to leave when he noticed 
the automatic on the desk where he had 
placed it. Unlocking the safe again, he 
placed the weapon in the farthermost cor- 
ner, and locked the heavy door upon it. 
Then, whistling with a cheerfulness he 
felt for the first time in many months, 
he left the office. He liad decided to get 
gloriously drunk. 



THE END 



[Reo4 the postscript on the next page] 
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Postscript to 

THE RETURN OF TYME 

By Mohommed Ulysses Soerotes Fip$ 

Head Office Boy, Wonder Stories 



• When this story was received, the Big Chief 
walked into my private cubbyhole snorting 

■with wrath. The Big Boss evidently was dis- 
tressed. He sometimes gets that way when one 
of the stories gets a bit too personal with his 
ego. So the High Potentate lets out a squawk 
thuswise : 

“Lookahere, Fips, here is a damned good yarn, 
up to the last line, but that fool author goes 
haywire and ends a good story in quicksand by 
sending the editor out and having him get dnmk. 

^‘That,” bellowed the Sultan, “is what you call 
a first-class hackneyed ending to a good story. 
Now then, Fips my boy, here is the story. It’s up 
to you to look it over, and after you have thor- 
oughly digested it, you are supposed to get a 
real O. Henry-like ending to the yarn so the 
readers will like it.” 

Saying this, the Grand Vizier lit a fresh cigar 
and stalked out of my office, leaving me with 
the manuscript. 

I looked it over carefully, and immediately I 
was struck with the fact that I was at a great 
disadvantage with the editor, B. Lue Pencill. All 
the Editor-in-Chief of Future Fiction had to do 
was to look at the June, 1934, issue of Future 
Fiction and find the very ending he was looking 
for. Inasmuch as I did not have the future is- 
sues of Wonder Stories at hand, I was handi- 
capped, and I had to call upon my own re- 
.sources. Anyhow, I hope I have succeeded in 
placating the wrath of the All Highest ; so here 
goes, and I hope you like it : 

Amended Ending 

• He was about to leave when he noticed the 
automatic on the desk where he had placed it. 

Unlocking the safe again, he placed the weapon 
in the farthermost corner, and locked the heavy 
door upon it. Then, whistling with a cheerful- 
ness he felt for the first time in many months, 
he grabbed a telephone and by long distance 
called up Professor Mith. He informed that 
worthy that he had great news for him, and 
that he should not fail to come to New York on 
the morrow. Pencill then left the office and went 
home for a much-needed sleep. 

Promptly at noon on the next day, Professor 
John S. Mith, D.T., of the John Bopkins Uni- 
versity, was again in Pencill’s office. 

“You will be surprised, Professor, but extraor- 
dinary things have happened since you left my 
office yesterday. You came within a fraction of 
a second of upsetting our universe, and maybe 



a few extra island universes thrown in for good 
measure. The fact remains that your stupendous 
story, ‘The Core,’ actually has been published — 
will be published — beginning with the Septem- 
ber, 1934, issue. As a matter of fact, so sure am 
I of this that I will show you the story already 
printed in the September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1934, issues of Future Fiction. 

So saying, he carefully went to the safe, which 
he unlocked, and took out the future issues 
which had, as yet, not been published, and 
dumped them on the desk before the astonished 
Professor Mith, who could hardly believe his 
eyes. 

He then went into details and told the more 
and more astonished professor what had hap- 
pened last night, and how Tyme had left the 
future copies of the magazines with him. 

“But,” continued Editor Pencill, “while it is 
a fact that your story, ‘The Core,’ is to be pub- 
lished in the future, as proven by these copies of 
Future Fiction now before you, there still re- 
mains the little matter of compensation for the 
story to you. At 3c a word, this amounts to 
$2,400. As you no doubt realize, this doesn’t 
worry me one iota, because, evidently, it is all in 
the cards that I bought the story, and that I 
paid for it. 

“But since it is your story, perhaps you will be 
good enough to tell me how I am to pay you 
for it — a mere detail, which no doubt you will 
easily iron out yourself. You, being the author 
of this super-science-fiction storj% should have 
little trouble in telling me how the payment is 
to be made.” 

The professor did not reply at once. Instead, 
he looked through all the future issues from 
1934 up into 1942, making notes all the while of 
the names of the stories, their authors, and other 
data. 

• Pencill sat interestedly while he smoked a 

pipe. He did not seem to have a care in the 
world. Indeed, he looked much younger be- 
cause the future not only seemed — NO — the fu- 
ture rc’crr rosy. 

In a short time, the professor had finished 
and delivered himself of the following, in his 
best classroom manner : 

“The solution, my dear Pencill, is exceedingly' 
simple — nothing to it at all- I notice that all the 
wrtiers who have been the backbone of your 
Fixture Fiction magazine right along are well 
represented in the future issues, too. There are, 
all told, some four hundred odd stories by your 
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old writers in the coming issues of Puiure Fic- 
tion. 

“We will leave out the new authors from 
whom you have, as yet, not heard, and whom, 
as yet, you do not know, because they have not 
made themselves known to you, so far. But 
here we have 400 stories to be published well into 
1942, by your old authors, ^ch one of these 
stories, according to your usual rate of pay- 
ment, figures at an average of just about $100. 
This makes a total of $40,000 which you will 
have to pay these authors between now and 
1942. Now, every author knows how difficult it 
is to write new stories. It is time-consuming; 
he must think up his plot, and there is a lot of 
trouble to it, as I know myself, having worked 
a year and a half on my own story, ‘The Core.’ 

“Suppose you were to tell all of your authors 
thct you already have all of their stories, and 
that between now and 1942 it won’t be neces- 
sary for them to write these particular stories, a 
list of which you will be glad to furnish each 
author. As a matter of fact, you can furnish 
each author with a copy of his story, which you 
already have here on the table. The author im- 
mediately will recognize his own story, and can 
spend his time writing different stories, which 
he can sell either to you or some other magazine. 

“Suppose, now, that you offer each author 
$50 for his story instead of $100, upon publica- 
tion. He should be glad to take it, because he 
does not have to work on the story except that, 
when the proper time comes in the future, he 
will typewrite it, but he will be much assisted 
by seeing his printed story before he ever writes 
it. But typewrite it he must, of course, other- 
wise this entire time business would be silly. 
He will even save the postage to send the story 
to you, because you can tell him in advance he 
need not send the story into your office at all. 



The postage is quite a bit of an item with most 
authors, as they will be glad to tell you. 

“In other words, you are offering the cutihor 
$50 for a story which you already have, mtd 
which he won’t have to write at all, except that 
he has to typezvrite it at the proper time in die 
future. 

“That makes a net profit of $^,000 to you. 
You pay the authors $^,000 instead of $40,000 
for the 400 stories. 

“Now then, here is where I come in for 
supplying you with the idea of financing the 
deal. Instead of paying me $2,400 you pay me 
$5,000. Now hold on and don’t go up in the 
air.” 

This remark was made because Pencill had 
jumped up in his chair and had become deathly 
pale. 

“To continue,” said the professor, “I appre- 
ciate the fact that I won't get my money at once. 
You make a profit of $20,000, from which we 
deduct $5,000 for my story, which still leaves 
you a net profit of $15,000. 1 will take my money 
in instalments, between now and 1942; you ia 
pay me at the end of seven years $5,000, in other 
words, $714.28 every year. At the end of the 
seven years, you owe me nothing, and you 
have made a profit of $15,000 net. 

“You can even do better; you can go to your 
bank and show them the future copies of Fuhtre 
Fiction, which Tyme has left with you. Tell 
them the whole story, and tell them about the 
deal where you will make $15,000 net profit. I 
miss my guess if the bank doesn’t give you 
an advance of $7,500 on your personal note im- 
mediately. What do you say?” 

Pencill was too much overcome to say a 
word. All he could do was to shake the hand of 
Professor Mith, and then he whispered in his 
ear. 

BOTH had decided to get gloriously drunk! t 



THE END 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yeurself by This Questionnaire 

1. What is the theory of time-contraction? (See Pa^ 264) 

2. Where is the pituitary gland located? (See Page 271) 

3. What is the function of the pituitary gland? (See Page 271) 

4. Is space completely empty? (See Page 309) 

5. Approximately how many atoms could you lay side-by-sidc for an 

inch? (See Page 309) 

6. Do we use every part of our brain? (See Page 325) 

7. What furnishes the bulk of our power sources? (See Page 331) 

8. Has an atom ever been split? (Sm Page 368) 

9. Is space hot or cold? (See Page 368) 

10. Describe briefly the structure of the ear. (See Page 369) 
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By W. Variclc Nevins, ill 

• There was a dull rumbling in the air 

and unsteady footing as the floor 
lurched heavily from side to side. A 
swarming mass of humanity pushed by 
in a frenzy of speed. Lewis Barden looked 
up from his magazine. He knew the sub- 
way well. He spent three hours a day in 
its nerve-wracking journeying. This was 
just another day. He would go to the 
office and work so hard that home for 
him was just a place to sleep. He did not 
even know most of the occupants of his 
boarding house. Here he was twenty- 
seven years old already and all that life 
held for him was a dingy little section of 
a large office with subway rides and sleep 
in between. He longed to live a life of 
excitement like the hero in the story he 
was reading. Science-fiction was his only 
escape from the dull routine. With it he 
tried to drown his own life in that of the 
hero of the story. A genuine interest in 
science had been developed by his favor- 
ite magazine after a not-too-studious 
college career. 

Soon he was immersed in the final 
pages of the tale. As he reached the con- 
clusion, he said to himself, “Golly, why 
can’t something like that happen to me?” 
He looked across to the opposite seat 
full of people with gum-chewing jaws 
and vacant, staring faces. 

“They seem to be satisfied with life, 
but I am glad that I am different,” he 
philosophized. “There is not an atom of 
adventure or ambition in the whole car. 
Oh, for the days of the past or the 
future. The present is too monotonous.” 

He looked out of the window at the 
next station and discovered that there 
were yet six stops to go, so he picked 
up one of the many discarded newspapers 
to glance through. It was opened to the 



want ads, so he read these first. One in 
particular drew his attention because of 
its unusual tone: 

WANTED ; ADVENTURESOME YOUNG 
MAN TO PARTICIPATE IN A DANGER- 
OUS SaENTIFIC ENTERPRISE. NO PAY 
CAN BE OFFERED. MUCH RISK IN- 
VOLVED. ONLY THOSE INTERESTED 
PURELY IN THE VENTURE NEED AP- 
PLY. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
COME WEDNESDAY EVENING AT 
SEVEN-THIRTY TO 143d WEST lOTH 
STREET. ASK FOR DR. AUSTIN. 

“I’m your man,” shouted Lew as he 
rushed from the car at his stop. This was 
Wednesday and he had already planned 
to answer the advertisement in person. 
Three of the gum-chewing jaws actually 
missed a stroke at the disturbance of the 
owners’ semi-conscious state as Lew hur- 
ried away. » 

If his work had seemed long other 
days, it now seemed as though minutes 
had changed to light years if that were 
possible. Lew was not exactly sure what 
a light year was but thought it suited his 
situation. However, all days have come 
to an end so far and this one was no 
exception. Lew was the first one out of 
the office. Supper was hurriedly finished, 
then he entered the subway for his new 
destination. Finally, it was seven-thirty 
and Lew was ready to ascend the stoop 
of an ordinary five-story building. The 
first floor was a paint store, but above, it 
seemed to be a cheap grade of apartment 
building. 

Many ideas sped through Lew’s mind 
as he mounted the steps. What great ad- 
venture was in store for him? Perhaps 
he would have to give up his position. 
He had saved enough to last him about 
a year and he would do almost anything 
for a change. The office was getting un- 
bearable. Visions of journeys in strange 
lands or possibly on other planets assailed 
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him as he rang- the one doorbeH in evi- 
dence. Almost before his hand was off 
the button, the door opened a crack and 
a feminine voice spoke to him. in a 
whisper. 

"Don’t come in if you value your life. 
Heed this warning and go home in 
safety.” 

Needless to say, Lew was startled. 
This was the last thing he had expected. 
The warning promised more danger than 
be had bargained for. He quickly put his 
foot in the opening and forced the door 
open. A pretty, dark-haired girl of about 
twenty was standing there in the dim 
light. There was a sadness about her 
eyes that told of a not-too-easy life. 

"Please,” she beggdd, “don’t come in. 
Go home while you may.” 

“No,” replied Lew, “I came in answer 
to the advertisement to see Dr. Austin 
and I don’t intend to leave until I have 
seen him. Is this the right place? Who 
are you?” 

“I am Lillian Austin. Dr. Austin is my 
father. He put the advertisement in the 
paper.” 

"Then why are you so afraid some- 
thing will happen to me? Are you afraid 
of your father? Tell me about it,” coaxed 
Lew. 

'‘Shhhhh,” whispered Lillian, “not so 
loud. My father might hear you. I don’t 
know what has come over him recently. 
He seems to have been affected mentally. 
I am so worried.” 

"Yes?” asked Lew, becoming more 
interested. 

“He has been working on a new in- 
■vention that has used up almost all of 
our money. He thinks it is all finished 
but I am not so sure. Dad lias been acting 
so strangely lately that I would hardly 
know him. Now, please take my word 
for it and go home.” 

"Not on your life,” answered Lew 
quickly. “I am not going to leave any- 
thing that promises to be exciting. The 
advertisement promised thrills and I am 
going to get them. If your father is men- 
tally deranged, you should not be left 



alone with him. Will you take me to 
him ?” 

“All right,” was the dubious reply, “but 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

“O.K. I hereby relieve you of all re- 
sponsibility for the person of Lewis 
Barden,” he grinned. 

She took him up one flight of stairs 
and then led him toward the rear of 
the building. 

“This is Dad’s laboratory where he 
spends most of his time nowadays.” She 
opened the door to a large well-lighted 
room. The only items it contained were 
two hard chairs and an apparatus of 
some sort over which an elderly man was 
working. He started suddenly and cov- 
ered the equipment with a black cloth. 

“You should have knocked, dear,” he 
said. “Who is this gentleman ?” 

“This is Mr. Barden who has come in 
answer to your advertisement this morn- 
ing. He wishes to talk to you about it.” 

‘l^rVh, yes. Yes indeed,” said Dr. Aus- 
tin kindly. “Won’t you be seated, Mr. 
Barden? I am sorry the furnishings are 
not more complete but my invention 
should remedy that as soon as the world 
knows about it. I shall call you when I 
need you, dear.” This lak to his daugh- 
ter. 

“Good evening, Mr. Barden. Don’t for- 
get what I told you,” were Miss Austin’s 
parting words as she left the room. 

Lew turned to Dr. Austin. Surely this 
man could not be mentally affected. His 
whole manner was so charming and 
kindly. His grey hair added a touch of 
dignity to his bearing. However, Lew de- 
cided he would watch his step. Dr. Aus- 
tin’s next words astonished him more 
than ever. 

“You must not mind my daughter. It 
has been one of the greatest worries of 
my life. She has what you might call hal- 
lucinations. Generally she is perfectly 
sane' and normal but every once in a 
while she develops a great fear without 
logical reason. I am telling you this in 
case she has a chance to talk to you 
alone. I do not want you to misunder- 
stand.” 
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‘That is a shame,” said Lew, “You cer- 
tainly would not think there was anything 
at all wrong with her. However, I'll try 
to understand if she acts queerly.” 

“So that explains it,” thought Lew, “or 
does it? Which one is crazy or are they 
both a little off? This is certainly inter- 
esting. I am inclined to believe the doc- 
tor.” These thoughts left, him in a quan- 
dary, so he decided to continue the con- 
versation. 

“Do you mind if we get down to the 
point ? I am interested in what your prop- 
osition concerns. Will you please tell me 
more about it?” 

“Briefly, this is it,” began Dr. Austin. 
“I think I have discovered a liquid which, 
when injected into the blood stream, will 
in a few minutes render all the body 
nerves very susceptible to ultra-violet 
rays and X-rays. The sensations then re- 
ceived by the nerves may be controlled by 
these rays. A beam of X-rays concen- 
trated on a certain nerve will reverse the 
sensations received by this nerve. The 
ultra-violet beam will return it to normal. 
A combination of both rays will ren- 
der the nerve senseless.” 

“I am afraid this is getting beyond 
me,” ventured Lew, 

“Perhaps I can make it clearer by 
means of an illustration,” answered the 
doctor. “Suppose I were to give you an 
injection and then subject your thumb to 
the X-ray. In two or three minutes, the 
messages sent to your brain by the nerves 
would be the exact opposites of the facts 
of the case. Heat would give a sensation 
of cold and vice versa. Pressure on your 
thumb would feel like suction. Do you 
follow me ?” 

“Yes, I think I am beginning to under- 
stand now. The ultra-violet ray would 
change the nerves back to normal ? Would 
you have to use a new injection for 
that?” 

“Yes, the effect of the liquid on the 
nerves soon wears off but the sensations 
remain reversed until the same process 
is repeated with the ultra-violet ray thus 
bringing them back to normal. A combina- 



tion of the two rays will deaden the nerve 
for as long as it is subjected to them.” 

• While Lew was listening to this dis- 
course, he had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing of someone watching him. He turned 
around and looked in back of him but 
nothing suspicious was in evidence. He 
finally decided that his own nerves were 
not in very good shape. He tried to shake 
off his uneasiness -by returning his atten- 
tion to the doctor. 

“What are the practical uses of such 
equipment?” queried Lew. 

“Why there are hundreds of uses,” 
returned the doctor. “Suppose someone 
were to injure his leg badly. The surgeon 
would deaden the nerves while c^erattng, 
thereby proving its value as an anaesthetic. 
Afterward, while recovering, the sensa- 
tions would be changed by the X-ray so 
that the pain would become pleasure. In 
that way, some of the most crippled 
people in the world would be made the 
happiest. Of course, the apparatus will 
liave to be used wisely to prevent misuse ; 
but that is true of almost anything on 
earth. Now that I have outlined one ex- 
ample, cannot you see the tremendous 
importance of such an invention?” 

“I surely do,” agreed Lew. “It would 
certainly be a blessing to the world; bifl 
what part am I supposed to play in it? 
Why did you advertise for me?" 

Lew was still conscious of that feeling 
of prying eyes. Could it be that something 
else was happening in the house, some- 
thing of which he had no knowledge? 
It was sinister. He again shook off his 
fears and listened to Dr. Austin. 

“The whole trouble with my equipment 
is that I have not tested it on a human 
being as yet. I have tried it on animals 
but they cannot report their feelings to 
me. How can I tell whether the animal 
feels cold or hot when I hold ice against 
it? This major difficulty is to be over- 
come when I try it on a human being. 
However, that, person for whom I adver- 
tised will have to be willing to take a cer- 
tain risk. It may affect the mind irrep- 
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arably. This woaM not b« nctieed ia the 
ankoals I experimented on unless it were 
very definite insanity. Lesser mental cases 
cannot be easily detected in animals. My 
daughter offered to be the subject but 
naturally any father dislikes the idea of 
using his own daughter as a subject for 
experimentation. Also her hallucinations 
wottld probably make her reports un- 
reliable ; therefore I advertised as I did. 
I have nothing to offer you. My last 
penny has gone into my equipment. You 
have a fifty-fifty chance of coming 
through all right. Are you willing? This 
is your last opportunity to refuse as I 
intend to begin tonight if possible.” 

This was just what Lew had been locdc- 
ing for, a new kind of experience, but 
now that it had presented itself, he was 
not so sure of himself. He thought over 
the matter carefully. Who was crazy, the 
slaughter or the doctor or both? He 
rather trusted Dr. Austin; but then the 
daughter was in deadly earnest too. What 
if she were right? Did she know some- 
thing about the rays that her father did 
not know? Hardly probable. And what 
about this constant sensation of prying 
eyes? Suddenly Lew decided. In spite 
of the price he might have to pay, he 
would go through with it. He answered 
the doctor’s query. 

"I am ready to take the chance, for 
science.” 

“Good,” said the doctor, “I shall pre- 
pare for the experiment.” 

He went over and pulled the Cover off 
the apparatus. Lew recognized it as 
X-ray and ultra-violet equipment of the 
very best type. Underneath was a sort of 
long couch. The doctor had his hack to- 
ward Lew when a small sheet of paper 
was thrust quickly into his hand. He 
turned just in time to see the retreating 
form of Lillian Austin close the door. 
Lew glanced down and unfolded the 
paper. It was hastily written and difficult 
to read : 

THIS IS YOUR VERY LAST 
CHANCE FOR LIFE. FOLLOW ME 
QUICKLY. I CAN SAVE YOU. 



“Now that I am in it. I’ll stay in,” 
thot^ht Lew, “Her hallucinations are 
working overtime tonight.” 

The doctor was speaking as he worked. 

“This room is covered completely with 
a heavy layer of lead. Extra X-ray and 
ultra-violet rays would filter in and ruin 
the use of the injection especially during 
the day if I had not taken that precau- 
tion. And now, my dear Mr. Barden, if 
you will be so kind as to step this way?” 

“Just like a movie usher,” thought Lew, 
He stood up and walked over to the 
apparatus. 

“Which part of my anatomy shall we 
use for the test ? How about my tongue ? 
It would: be a change to taste sour sugar 
and sweet lemons. I wouldn’t have to 
worry about biting my tongue, would I? 
It would be most enjoyable. I would have 
to be careful about whom I kissed, 
though. I might not be able to stand the 
agony.” 

“I am glad you are in such good spirits, 
my boy,” nodded Dr. Austin. “Please 
recline on this couch. I think you will find 
it quite ccanfortable. One finger will be 
sufficient for a preliminary test, I think. 
Are you ready ?” 

“O.K.,” answered Lew, weakly. He 
wasn’t quite so sure that he was enjoy- 
ing himself as much as he had expected. 

• Dr. Austin took a hypodermic from a 

container and held it poised over 
Lew’s arm. He brought it down slowly 
and carefully pushed the plunger all the 
way in. Lew waited tensely for the 
result. 

“Rest a few minutes for it to take 
effect,” prescribed the doctor kindly, 
“then I shall start the X-ray treatment. 
Be sure to notice the results carefully. It 
all depends on you. It is still not too late 
to change your mind if you wish.” 

“No, sir. I’ll go through with it,” said 
Lew determinedly. 

The doctor started the X-ray machine 
and gradually brought it to bear on Lew’s 
finger. One more moment and Lew would 
he experiencing something that no human 
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being had ever known; that is, if it 
worked. How would this test affect his 
later life? It was about time for him to 
notice a change. 

“That is enough, doctor. You win the 
bet," came a voice from the hall followed 
by a tall, handsome, dark-complexioned 
young man. 

Lew sat up in surprise at this intrusion. 

“I knew I would win,” answered the 
doctor. 

“May I ask what this is all about?" 
asked Lew, now on his feet. 

“I bet the doctor that no one would be 
fool enough to answer an advertisement 
in which it was definitely stated that 
there would be no recompense and plenty 
of risk. As you see, I lost," replied the 
stranger. 

“Tom has worded it rather badly, but 
that is the truth," continued Dr. Austin. 
“We had an argument in which Tom 
said that no one would be willing to be 
the subject in a dangerous scientific ex- 
periment without a lot of pay. I think 
you are an exceedingly venturesome 
young man. I like you for it. The world 
needs more people like you.” 

Lew was a long time finding something 
to say. This was all quite a bombshell 
and it had succeeded in scattering his 
wits. Finally he was able to master him- 
self enough to say, “Well, I’ll be — ’’ 

He checked himself just in time as 
Lillian entered. Well, anyway, she was 
not crazy. Neither was Dr. Austin. He, 



Lew, was the only crazy one. To be made 
a joke of was no fun, especially after 
all he had gone through. He picked up 
his hat. 

“How about the injection?” he asked. 

“Salt water,” was the answer. 

“Well,” said Lew, “you have won your 
bet. Now may I go? I must say I do 
not appreciate the joke.” 

“I won five hundred dollars,” ventured 
the doctor, “and I would be willing to 
share it — ” 

“Don’t bother,” said Lew abruptly. He 
turned toward Lillian. She seemed to be 
sorry for him. She would be good com- 
pany and he knew so few people in the 
city. Perhaps she would consider going 
out with him some time. Tt would do no 
harm to ask her. 

“This is Tom Brooks, my fiance,” in- 
troduced Lillian. “He was watching from 
the next room. We are to be married 
tomorrow.” 

From the doorway, Lew said an 
abrupt, “Congratulations.” 

* * * 

The rumble of the subway the next 
morning accompanied Lew back to work. 

“Good old science-fiction,” thought 
Lew as he took the magazine out of his 
pocket. “It is more realistic than life itself 
and far less disappointing.” 

He unwrapped a stick of chewing gum 
and slowly put it into his mouth. A new 
jaw had been added to the chewing gum 
brigade. 



THE END 



Completely Empty Space Unlikely, Scientist Finds 



[A.P.] New evidence that there is no 
such thing as completely empty space in 
the universe, even in the cold, dark 
reaches between the stars, was announced 
today by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Latest studies of interstellar space, 
made at the Carnegie Institution's Mount 
Wilson, Calif., Observatory, show that 
even in the remotest regions of space a 
few scattered atoms of matter always 
exist. 

A space ship, zooming over the forty 



million million miles that separate any 
two average stars, would never travel in 
a complete vacuum ; it would have to push 
through a tenuous barrier of about one 
atom in every cubic inch. This would not 
slow down the space ship much, however, 
for it is estimated that 100,000,000 atoms 
could be laid side by side in. one inch of 
space. 

“Interstellar space is an excellent but 
not a perfect . vacuum,” said Dr. P. W. 
Merrill, of the Mount Wilson staff, re- 
porting his findings. 
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By E. MANTELL 

• Out of the nightmare unrealities of the 

late war, a million men brought home 
the story of a weird visitation. The tale 
never received official notice; the world's 
newspapers of the time, in the flooding 
tide of vital news and still more vital 
casualties, never found time to mention a 
fantastic, fleeting occurrence; and the 
very men who saw it for the instant it 
was there, merely shook their heads for a 
bewildered moment, blinked their eyes 
dazedly, and were each secretly relieved 
to find that they had banished the mirage. 
Only afterward, on chance comparison of 
notes, was it discovered that the vision 
had been more than shaken fancy. 

It was one of those red nights of hell. 
The world shook and throbbed and 
jumped under the hammering of a mil- 
lion guns. The enormous blackness 
danced in a million pin-pricks of flame, 
and a red haze swirled madly in the eery 
light of intermittent flares. 

At one instant, the landscape weaved 
and bobbed. And in the next, the strange 
thing happened. Out in the center of the 
inferno, in the very middle of whistling, 
wailing, shrieking, thumping crossfire, it 
suddenly materialized — a huge oval of 
livid violet light. Wide and higdi it stood, 
blotting out earth and sky. For an eter- 
nity of an instant, it lived and shimmered 
blindingly. For that instant, its glowing 
wall of flame rippled unbrokenly under 
the chance bombardment of missiles. And 
then, in a slight slackening of the tumult, 
as suddenly and as definitely as it had 
come, it vanished. 

There the matter stood, a forgotten or 
only casually mentioned event in the lives 
of the beholders, until the coming of the 
Time-Raiders out of dim posterity. 
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• All time-travel fans should enjoy this 

tale. Time-travel is said to be the most 
impossible theme in seience-6cti<m, and 
while this may be so, such stories cannot 
be called scientifically incorrect, for time- 
travel is so far beyond modem scientific 
experiment that one man’s guess is as 
good as another’s. A theory is not impos- 
sibie until it is proven so, and the proof 
must be practical, and not a counter- 
theory. 

In this story we are introduced to men 
from the so distant future that many 
civilizations have flourished and died, 
many greater than ours, between our age 
and theirs. But the men from Gayln do 
not come in peace — all except one. 



They came on the 14th day of Decem- 
ber, l^S, as suddenly as they had ap- 
peared on that night thirty years before. 
This time they materialized by daylight 
on a snowy scape of Indiana in the Amer- 
icas. And this time they lingered. 

The nearby city of Seton poured forth 
its thousands for a view of the miracle, a 
huge glowing ball of fire, overshadowing 
in awestruck minds the towering piles of 
Chicago’s new Farragut Building. 

“By the living lights,” burst out a late 
arrival, “that’s what I saw in France! I 
knesv it. If Joe were here, he’d believe me 
now.” 

Curious people drew near and the new- 
comer waxed voluble. The first clue 
passed out through the mob and to the 
world like wildfire. 

The world-wide news services went 
into action. In seconds, word flashed 
around the globe that a strange new intel- 
ligent entity had arrived. Interest ran 
high. Hourly bulletins were issued. The 
roads, the railroads, the air-lanes were 
suddenly crowded, converging on that 
spot in Indiana, bringing new hordes of 
the curious. Very early, the State Militia 

1 
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was called out to handle the swelling 
crowds. 

Wild theories flew still more wildly. 

Mars, Venus, Jupiter figured on every- 
body’s tongue, with Mars predominating. 
Learned men, appealed to, advanced ir- 
rekvant propositions and equivocated 
wisely. No one could possibly have 
guessed at the truth. 

And then, finally, one of the bulletins 
carried real news. The veil of fire was 
thinning. A gleaming metal showed 
vaguely through the aura. Men! There 
were undoubtedly men or beings of some 
kind in the interior of that oval? 

A little later came the word, “Gold!” 
The monster ship was made of gold. 

In the terrific suspense of the ensuing 
hours, the waiting world was at the edge 
of hysteria. 

In the meanwhile, the governments of 
the world were not idle. The private 
cables were hot with orders, advice, and 
admonitions to emissaries. Old rivalries 
bad a new melon of untold magnitude 
over which to wrangle. And at the proper 
time, the proper amount of restraint must 
be flung to the winds to assure one’s 
coimtry the proper degree of supremacy. 

Official representatives of the nations 
waited on the President of the United 
States to offer their felicitations on the 
happy advent and to warn him helpfully 
— or was it hopefully ? — to be prepared 
for untoward eventualities. 

"Queer lot of green-eyed beggars,” he 
admitted to his secretary with a grim 
smile. 

The beloved “fighting president” — first 
ever to succeed himself three consecutive 
times in the White House — had already 
made provisions for those “untoward 
eventualities.” Air fleets and land fleets 
had received their mobilization and route 
orders. The visitors would be saluted and 
welcomed royally — according to their 
mood. 

• The first man to emerge from the gold 

.ship was a profound disappointment to 
the vast multitude: a tall, thin ordinary 



looking man, with a thick crop of black 
hair. In color he was dark, almost red, 
but no darker than some of the million 
peering faces. Only his garb aroused a 
new hope in his beholders. Black, elastic, 
and skin-tight, it limned every curve of 
his stringy, muscular body. 

He leapt to the ground, looked about 
calmly at the tight-packed, deathly quiet 
assemblage, and raised a hand in friendly 
greeting. Turning back, he called in 
through the circular door. 

And then the massed hordes burst forth 
in a titanic sigh of gratification. 

“Ahhh!" it rolled and reverberated. 

For here was something. 

Perhaps a dozen men — indubitably 
men I — leapt one by one from the craft. 
Tall, nearly seven feet they were, heav- 
ily and lithely muscled. White teeth 
gleamed out of dark, red faces as they 
smiled over the masses, and the great 
shaggy heads of brown or black hair 
bobbed up and down as they nodded 
around the circle. These could be men of 
Venus or Mars, everybody decided. 

Airplanes wheeled overhead as, in the 
little cleared area. Earth’s official repre- 
sentatives stepped forward in welcome. 
Amenities of a sort passed, relayed by the 
omnipresent broadcasters to the waiting 
ears of the world. The strangers twitched 
warily, uneasily, under the incessant blink- 
ing of the photographers’ flashes, and 
their fingers ever and again unconsciously 
sought the knob-like projections at their 
waists. 

A million people, in a suffocating mob 
that spread out over the plains as far as 
the eye could see, oblivious to biting cold 
and trampled snow, surged involuntarily, , 
heavily, vainly, at thick wire strands, and 
let out a great terrifying roar of elation ■ 
and triumph. 

New times were coming to the earth. 

New contact with outer space was es- 
tablished. 

Undreamt-of possibilities were before 
mankind. 

The millennium had arrived ! 
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THE MEK FROM GAYLN 

CHAPTER II 
Men from the Future 

• That first conclave — the strangest 

meeting in all history — ended on a dis- 
cordant note. Affairs, fortunately for un- 
told lives, never reached the point of 
open hostilities, but among the thousand 
revelations, one downright statement 
stunned and alarmed the world, left it 
groping and gasping in uncertainty. 

The greetings were commonplace 
enough. 

“Welcome to Earth,” said Professor 
Harrell. 

With an eery shock, the tense waiting 
millions all over the globe heard one of 
the little figures on their telescreens reply 
in English: 

"Greetings.” 

“You speak English?” came from the 
Professor in surprise. 

“Yes.” The tall thin man of the strang- 
ers was the spokesman. 

Formally, with the smooth polish of the 
diplomat, Professor Harrell ignored the 
abnormality, the entirely unprecedented 
nature of the meeting. He presented his 
companions, giving to each of them, his 
title, his status, his origin; an imposing 
array of the world’s foremost statesmen, 
scientists, and soldiers. 

“I am Mithrad,” said the stranger in 
his turn. “These, my masters, do not 
speak your tongue. We are from Gayln 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. We have 
come back to you on a mission which 
concerns the future existence of Man.” 

“You have come back?” questioned 
Professor Harrell. Newspaper stories of 
the globe’s previous appearance had pre- 
pared him for that. “You have been here 
before ?” 

“No,” replied the other. “We have 
come hack through the ages.” 

"Oh.” The Profesor dropped the point. 
It promised to be an involved explana- 
tion, and he knew what impatient audi- 
tors were at his back. “Where is Gayln?” 

“In the Eastern Hemisphere of the 
Planet.” 

“Which planet, if you please?” 



"Earth,” replied the other a little 
peeved. 

The Professor was amazed. 

Mithrad went on. In a stilted EngHsh, 
he related that his masters came out of a 
dim posterity, a thousand ages, and each 
age would consist of ten or twenty thou- 
sand of “your earth-years.” 

Their scientists, he continued, had long 
been masters of time transposition. In the 
later ages, it was in universal use, and all 
history was an open book. For the first 
time now, an age as remote as this was 
being visited ; these travelers were in fact 
pioneers of a sort and the trip had been 
fraught with a degree of danger. But they 
had come out of sheer necessity. 

This age which they now visited had 
never been singularly noted for outstand- 
ing achievement. It had risen, flourished 
for its little time, even less than tlie nor- 
mal span, and then had completely van- 
ished. 

A few moments ago, when they had 
come to rest in the midst of a titan up- 
heaval of men against men, they had 
thought they were viewing the death 
throes of a lost civilization. For them- 
selves, they had seemed a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, and they had reversed the 
course of their journey to succor some of 
the survivors. 

As his soft penetrating voice went on, 
much of what he said was obscure to his 
auditors. But ever and again there ap- 
peared a reference to a mission, a need, 
a message. Sometimes -the speaker would 
halt to gather his thoughts, sometimes he 
stopped to choose a word, sometimes to 
listen respectfully to some interpolation 
from one of his companions, delivered in 
a liquid, slithering flow of unknown con- 
sonants. 

Late afternoon shadows were thicken- 
ing, and the exodus of cold and hungry 
people was gathering momentum when 
Mithrad came finally to the core of his 
message. 

His companions, toward the end, had 
been growing impatient, fidgety, and more 
and more they prodded him in that jum- 
bled, streaming flow of indescribable Ian- 
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guage. More and more Mithrad hastened 
his words and a strained look settled on 
his face. The world’s statesmen, despite 
their breathless interest, and the growing 
premonition that vague hints had been 
rousing in them, had been shifting in fa- 
tigue from foot to foot, and had been at- 
tempting from time to time to suggest a 
graceful adjournment — ^longingly — to the 
ship’s interior, or, failing that, to one of 
the spacious consulates. 

Then Mithrad came to the point. 

“Our women,” he said, “have chosen to 
retire to Chrszn,* a mountain country of 
the West. Imitating the ladies of the later 
Urjtrin* era, they have renounced all affil- 
iation with men, and seek to establish an 
empire of their own. While certainly their 
course promises the end of maledom, it 
might also obviously mean the end of all 
mankind. It was this factor which defeat- 
ed that earlier rebellion of the women of 
Urjtrin. 

“But there is speech now of a new 
chemical vario-vibration which will for- 
ever banish the need ' of men on earth. 
Now they kill men at sight in Chrszn, and 
through psychological pre-determination, 
none, of course, are bom. 

“We have come for women. We come 
peaceably. We know you have not yet 
passed the infantile family stage of your 
race. As such, our offer will come to you 
as a revolutionary shock. But our time 
is limited. We cannot seek further 
through the ages for a collective bargain- 
ing era. We make our offer to you. For 
each maid, we will give to your govern- 
ments, or to your peoples, her weight in 
any precious metal you will name. We beg 
you to consider this offer seriously.” 

• One of the strangers behind him inter- 
rupted him harshly. A caustic, threat- 
ening flow made Mithrad flinch, and he 
turned to continue doggedly. 

"My master wishes me to warn you 
that we are prepared to defend ourselves 
against any attack ; and that we are pre- 
pared to replace our peaceable requests 

*As close an approximation of the Gaylenc word as 
ma^ be contrived. 



by irresistible demands. We are deter- 
mined, for the future of our own race 
and time, to have what we came for.” 
For a moment after that downright 
statement. Earth’s representatives and the 
massed hordes over the plain were taken 
aback. The deathly silence grew intense 
as shocked wits and pent-up emotions col- 
lected themselves- for a great outburst. 
The strangers seemed to sense the great 
upwelling of antagonism that had sprung 
into being. Their fingers flew to their 
black-clad waists, and unknown danger 
hovered in the dusk. 

Mithrad stepped into the breach. De- 
spite the cold, moisture dotted his brow 
as he addressed his companions. We of 
Earth knew not what risk he ran thus to 
interpose. But in the tremWing of his 
limbs and in the glaze of his eye, he be- 
trayed an awareness of his fate. 

His voice, abased beyond recognition, 
addressed his masters. For only a mo- 
ment, they let him speak. One of them 
cut in cruelly, definitely. Even as the 
others turned to clamber into the ship 
one by one, the dark figure extended its 
arm in the dusk and pointed a finger at 
Mithrad’s head. Those nearby saw a flash 
of blue light leap from that extended fin- 
ger. Mithrad suddenly, silently slumped 
to the ground in a motionless heap. 

The stranger turned, grasped an ex- 
tended liand, and leapt through the open- 
ing. 

The round gold door swung slowly to 
and moved into place. 

CHAPTER 111 
The Foray 

• It is needless to review the storm of 
protest and the wave of unanimity that 
swept over the civilized world. Never be- 
fore had there been this need for con- 
certed action against a common foe, this 
joint cause that wiped out boundaries, na- 
tionalisms, and old differences. The na- 
tions, by popular acclaim, threw their re- 
sources open to the world’s defense in a 
manner that warmed the hearts of the 
Universalists. The men mobilized eagerly. 
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and sent mass telegrams to Geneva assert- 
ing specious claims to seniority. 

And the women — inexplicably — were 
circumspect. Their militant organizatioos 
passed resolutions advising caution. They 
advised temporizing with the strangers. 
They voiced grave fears of the unknown 
powers of the Time-Raiders. And there 
was even some talk of organizing volun- 
teers for the greatest adventure in the 
history of mankind; conquest of a new 
age by the Women of 194-5. But that idea 
was nipped in the hud early — and by the 
best of authorities. 

Mithrad lived. Ambulances, all too 
readily requisitioned that day, were on 
the spot. Great names in medicine, gath- 
ering toward quite another end, were 
available. And Mithrad, after all, was 
found to be the victim of ordinary elec- 
trolysis. Strychnine and oxygen were the 
means of resuscitating the man who 
turned out to be the Saver of the world. 

The choice before the President of the 
United States was a difKcult one. Not 
lightly was war to be undertaken against 
strangers, with unknown weapons, and 
Heaven alone knew what weird powers. 
That bomb and shell would have no effect 
against their flaming protective veil, he 
had the evidence of a million witnesses. 
And in the face of their very apparent 
new knowledge, it seemed foolhardy to 
pit the puny science of his world. If the 
only alternative meant surrender, then 
would the “fighting president” live up to 
his name. In the meantime, he gathered 
up his powers, assembled his “Brain 
Trust,” and posted a close watch on the 
ship. And when word came to him that 
Mithrad would live, he postponed formu- 
lating a definite plan of attack. 

Gradually, the ship of the raiders 
waxed hot and incandescent, giving rise 
to the short-lived hope that they were 
about to depart. But the huge ball of liv- 
ing ffame stayed on and made day out of 
night for the distant ring of sentries and 
troops. 

Two days later, the men from Gayha 
of the Eastern Hemisphere made a sortie 



and brought the fight to Earth — z short, 
hopeless, one-sided holocaust that struck 
despair to the heart of America. Tlie 
globe of fire abated its intensity not a jot, 
and yet, through the flame, the distant 
sentinels saw the familiar forms emerge, 
somehow different in appearance. 
Through hastily focused fidd-glasses, 
they found that the figures were black 
from crown to toe. Some sort of black 
hood, drawn over their heads, completed 
what was obviously a protective dress. 
And a closer scrutiny revealed something 
else. Each man as he came, glowed with a 
violet aura of his own. It was uncanny to 
see those black shining forms, each, close- 
ly flame-ringed, suddenly appear through 
the wall of fire, land lightly on the ground 
and step out over the plain, away from 
the blinding background. 

And still they came. A dozen. Two 
dozen. Fifty. A hundred. Out over the 
plain they spread, to some preconcerted 
plan. And they began their advance. 

The field radios took up the story of 
the advance. Back to Headquarters 
flashed the word that tlte war was on. Out 
of Headquarters to a hundred points went 
the orders that woke to life concentrated 
forces of Earth. The tanks lumbered into 
motion. The distant hum of aircraft beat 
up the sky. The gas squads and the fire 
squads turned grimly to their mortars 
and bombs and tanks. 

For a few minutes of deathly quiet, 
while the myriad forces of America con- 
verged on the hundred solitary figures on 
the plain, it looked like a massacre of the 
innocents. No earthly agency could with- 
stand the hell about to unloose. 

• But the strangers were more than 

earthly. Literally they waded through a 
rain of shot and shell, smoke, and gas and 
liquid fire. Low flying bombers dropped 
torpedoes that shattered the ground un- 
der their feet. Heaving tanks opened an 
approaching fire that was a solid wall of 
flying metal. The machine guns laid down 
a staccato lawn-mower of steel-jackets. 

And in a sickening horror, America 
saw the invaders contintte their unscathed 
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advance. Bullets, missiles, fragments, all 
simply vanished into nothingness on con- 
tact with a thin veneer of violet over a 
flimsy shroud of black. 

Then retaliation. The lightnings 
flashed! Here, there, through the murky 
pall, extended arms and fingers pointed. 
Jagged blue streaks darted. Tanks ran 
into electrical discharges that danced, 
sang, played over them — and blasted 
them. Men, crouching and feeding their 
guns, were suddenly cauglit up in a con- 
vulsive, devastating blue flash that 
scorched, twisted, and leapt. Fliers 
dropped wingless and flaming to explode 
in a crescendo that punctuated the din. 

Two regiments, nineteen tank corps, 
forty air squadrons were wiped out that 
day. 

In half an hour, America’s first line of 
defense had disappeared. 

Now other points in the flaming gold 
ship destroyed new scores of black beings. 
Distant observers saw the swelling, flut- 
tering hordes grow into thousands — ^thou- 
sands that covered the ground and filled 
the air around the ship like bees cluster- 
ing about the hive. Then in a long, thin 
liquid stream, haloed in celestial seeming, 
they branched away through the air, sup- 
ported and propelled by some invisible 
means, toward the city of Seton. 

A thousand tales are told of vain, val- 
iant sacrifices that day in the last of all 
man’s strongholds, his home. The streets 
under the invading flight were raked by 
the lightnings. Men, desperately, hope- 
lessly resisting to the last, were casually 
stricken motionless. Through some whim, 
the bolts they loosed in the city were 
finely gauged to disable temporarily. 
Their victims rose later physically un- 
harmed; else the list of casualties would 
have been beyond computing. 

Out over the city like a blight spread 
the swarm. Lx)cks, doors, walls vanished 
before their magic touch. 

Women, young women, comely women, 
were scooped from the streets, from their 
offices, their homes — all in merciful un- 
consciousness. 

And leaving behind them a ravished, si- 



lent, desolated city, they filled the heavens 
in flight toward their ship, carrying in 
their arms the burden of their first suc- 
cessful foray. 

CHAPTER IV 
Mithrad the Savior 

• America turned to Mithrad as its last 

hope. 

Troops and arms were rushing to In- 
diana from all corners of the country. 
Europe and Asia were embarking their 
men with a fine abandon of home defense, 
the sooner to put within reach that most 
available, most useless of resources ; man- 
power. And the High Commands were 
scouring the wide world and its brains for 
— ^an idea 1 

All was in vain. How, suddenly, to 
fathom the scientific mysteries of the bot- 
tomless future? 

And tlte world came to the bedside of 
Mithrad. 

The man had survived. He would live. 

From time to time he had opened his 
eyes wearily. He had looked about. He 
would thankfully accept a little fluid, and 
then drift off again to the sleep of the 
weak. 

There was nothing to do but grit one's 
teeth, clench one’s fist over wet palms, 
and wait and pray. 

Scientists found his body interesting 
enough. Under the black garment, there 
had been none of the projections noticed 
on his companions. But there was much 
else. Early, listening stethoscopically to 
the heart-beat, even when the man must 
have been well-nigh dead, they had been 
overwhelmed by the strength and complex 
confusion of the sound. The clamor had 
been beyond anything they had known. 
Examination had disclosed the presence 
of two separate heart systems, each acting 
apparently independently. There had been 
definite lack of a pulse anywhere in the 
body ; blood seemed to flow in a single un- 
valved stream directly from the hearts. In 
the man’s head, teeth had lost their indi- 
vidual structure. Solid ivory, sharp, hard, 
enameled, grooved and ridged, extended 
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through the gums from the skull proper 
This race knew bo dentists. And the man 
had BO toes. His feet ended in a round 
jointed dub-effect that was strange and 
revolting to view. The skeletal foot, how- 
ever, with the droppiirg of a minor joint, 
was similar to our own. 

In the elated fervor of their discov- 
eries, the scientists almost forgot the 
waiting, crying world. They were rudely 
recalled by the horrors of Seton. 

The man’s first words were in the 
tongue of the strangers. Addressed in 
English, comprehension dawned slowly. 
And then as reality struck at him, he 
would have sprung erect if he could. 

Anxious questions were on his lips. 
Closely watched over by his physicians, he 
heard a rapid recital of recent events. And 
a new wonderful calm that communicated 
itself.to those about him settled over him 
as he sank into deep thought. 

The others could only gaze at him with 
a prayer in their hearts. 

"My life in Gayin,” he said at last in a 
tone of incredible relief, "is over. It was 



not much .... Death might have been 
better .... if that were an escape. But 



they would liave followed me there to tor- 
ture me. 

"Here is freedom. A new world. More 
than I could possibly have hoped for. I 
cannot understand how Skryk failed to 
kill me. 

"If only my fellows were here with 
me.” 

"Who are you?’' he was asked. “And 
your fellows?” 

“We are a captive race from Etryd 
taken for our accomplishment in the sci- 
ences. For four centuries we have turned 
the noblest powers of nature to the use of 
the beasts of Gayin. Now, perhaps . . . .” 

“How did they come to leave you 
here ?” 

"That was an error,” said Mithrad 
grimly. "A little twist of the knob. They 
should have made doubly sure.” 

• New strength seemed to have come to 

Km like the release of which he spoke. 
Fire was suddenly in his voice as he com- 



menced making inquiries and requests. 
He commanded the presence of physicists, 
chemists, geologists — and the greatest 
were near. 

To Ks hearers, relief came in a great 
wave of anticlimax that made them want 
to laugh and shout— and made them gig- 
gle when the great men of the world came 
trooping into that white hospital room 
like schoolboys appearing before the mas- 
ter. 

Probingly, with a superior penetration 
and brain-power, he reached out to the 
farthest limits of the earth’s physical 
knowledge and resources. Often he had 
to convey his point in the most round- 
about descriptions. There were no words 
in the language, he apologized, for some 
of the things he must have. Much he had 
to pass by in the urgency of the moment. 
Often he had had to stop to discard a line 
of investigation to cast about for some- 
thing else.. But slowly, here a Knt, there 
a discovery, a plan, a campaign, grew 
into the vaguest outline of being. 

And as the buzz of orders went out 
from that room, when the President gave 
the Saver carte blanche, when the news- 
papers leapt at the story, somewhat 
sketchily elaborated, of a world rescued 
and of a thousand and one new scientific 
achievements immediately at the world’s 
doorstep; and when the world was ap- 
prised that it had added to itself a new 
citizen — and such a citizen! — a huzzah 
went up in the streets and the marts and 
the palaces that for a moment drowned 
out the tortured curses of the city of 
Seton. 

CHAPTER V 

The Strangest Battle Ever Fought 

• Men over the face of the globe worked 

day and night at unaccustomed tasks. 
They delved into the earth for substances, 
hitherto unknown, but dishearteningly ob- 
vious. From rough sketches, hastily exe- 
cuted, they performed marvels of in- 
genuity. They made new alloys, and 
forged and worked them. They cast new 
machines, and spun and coiled wires in a 
manner that seemed to defy the laws of 
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physics. Feverish activity engulfed the 
world. 

After Seton, women everywhere, lone- 
ly, homeless, or even merely adventurous, 
had come forward to offer themselves. 
Mithrad ended that. Women who went 
into the future, he said, would not live to 
arrive in Gayln. The rigors of the jour- 
ney, consuming a space of two years, 
would wear them out. Only part of them 
would endure half of it. 

Though the world had not particularly 
thought of it, they knew then there was 
no compromise or surrender. 

Much more they learned in the days 
that followed. 

Mithrad was a master of philology. He 
knew the thousand languages and dialects 
of a thousand ages. Through machines 
that cut across the dimensions of time 
and space, his age had accumulated the 
knowledge and history of all times. His 
own study had been that of the lan- 
guages; that ability -had prompted his 
choice as spokesman for the present expe- 
dition. 

Much, much more he knew that he let 
fall in driblets from time to time. It was 
only out of an elementary knowledge in 
the matter, he said, that he was furnish- 
ing plans for the defense of earth. His 
friends, the truly great scientists, were 
aboard the ship now, slaves to the harsh 
men of Gayln. 

But all this took time. 

And the strangers came out of their 
ship again. 

The population had been rippling out 
hundreds of miles in all directions from 
Seton, fleeing as fast as wheel and pro- 
peller could turn. But flight was vain. 

They came three days later. Their 
flight mocked the speed of their prey. De- 
sultory firing they silenced with the flick 
of a finger. Down they came and off they 
flew. And the horrified world could only 
stare in dismay, throttle lunacy, and 
plunge more grimly into its preparations. 

Under cover of night, at various points 
on the horizon about that solar apparition, 
fantastic piles of machinery crept into 



being. Here the artistry of our own race 
came into its own, and a beautiful camou- 
flage hid, before the dawn, the progress 
of sach night’s work. Herculean effort 
went into the structures, and working in 
guarded shadow, life and limb were mere 
items to be shed recklessly and cheerfully 
in the common good. 

The dawn then came, after inconceiv- 
able labors, after difficulties almost insur- 
mountable, when the world was ready. 

Tlie final military campaign was a 
weird, hazardous conglomeration of the 
battle tactics of two remote ages. The 
lowly trench mortar rubbed elbows with 
massive intricate dynamos new to the face 
of the world. And as the zero hour ap- 
proached, men donned homely gas masks 
and misshapen sacks of black. 

Three days before Christmas, just 
eight days after the arrival of the red 
men out of far-off Gayln, the two ages 
locked in a battle outside the realms of 
experience. 

That day, the doors of the ship again 
released their sinister black swarms for 
the last time. The men crouching in their 
hidden crannies waited long for the word 
to test their vengeance, and long the 
world was delayed. Still the black flutter- 
ing figures came streaming from the 
craft. 

• The first unit of the defense went into 

action. 

Invisible, from miles away, ton on ton 
of insidious tear-gas went streaming over 
the landscape. Gently, before noiseless 
motors, it was wafted toward that com- 
mon center. The air becatM saturated 
with it to a thousand feet. And still the 
invaders were unaware of it. 

Then the word came. Men leapt to 
switches. Dynamos worked to humming 
life. The ground started quivering. In- 
visible electrical forces went out in beams 
toward the scintillating globe of fire and 
its hovering cordon of gleaming shapes. 

Those shapes went into a sudden fren- 
zy of action. Here, there, they swept in a 
fury of flight. Their lightnings snapped 
and crashed. Trees and earth writhed and 
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blazed. And many a man, despite his in- Two hours later, the rescued, hysterical 
sulations, his lightning arresters, and his femininity of a race was on its way home- 
triple groundings, shriveled to instantane- ward under proud, protective, tender 
ous death. care. 

Out in the center of the field, the laden And the proud, red supermen of Gayin, 
atmosphere grew heavy with high poten- stripped of their belts of power, weak and 

tial, as invisible combating energies ordinary as the mortal men they were, 

strained at each other. The rising roar of were herded to the wire enclosures pre- 
the dynamos in a step-up tide of vibration pared for them, 
seemed to quiver the universe. The livid 

ball gleamed golden and intensified. ® From that day, we may say, dates the 

Men could only wait sturdily for death golden age of our world. We of today 

while forces they did not see, could not find all this too new to grasp, too stu- 

understand, battled for them in another pendous to appreciate. To Mithrad, and to 
dimension. the fellow-scientists that he saved from 

Slowly, with the entire power of the the ship, the world owes its dimensional 

earth pitted against the limited resources transversers, its time and space transpos- 

of that separate alien entity, the strength ers, ionic transmutation, and degravita- 

®f earth climbed. The ball of fire glowed tion and flying machines that utilize the 

not quite so brightly, the flame grew polar magnetic waves, 
duller; it wavered. The little black figures To them we owe the discovery of and 
in an access of activity crowded and intercourse with the myriad parallel 
jostled at the entries. Gone was all worlds which to us smack of the super- 
thought of offense. They were trying now natural, and which are our refuge and 
to get away. solace when particularly dear ones move 

Suddenly, with a last dying upflare of on to them, 
light, the glittering sheath, the protective To these scientists, we owe the aboli- 
veil vanished. With its going went the tion of disease and disfiguration ; we owe 
wisps of violet light from the fliers. Then the transplantation of the vital organs, 
the tear gas took them. Like plummets, and the lengthening of the human life 
they dropped from their heights to sprawl span. 

in agony. From the interior, a few And all is not yet. Every day brings 
emerged to drop instantly. But the gas its new contribution from them to spur 
was already seeping through the open- Man on his road toward the heights, 
ings, sinking in and down, striking into Our women, comically, speak of segre- 
all comers. The ship was silent. gating themselves for the establishment 

The men of Earth, a hundred thousand of a superior, home-loving, peaceful race, 
of them, were already in motion. Exalta- but that is a matter for the tenth genera- 
tion lifted them almost beyond bearing as tion. 

they sped over the plain, as they scaled Certainly, the people of Galyn have 
the golden sides and penetrated danger- more than made up to us for the loss and 
ous interiors. Many a man, forgetful of anguish they caused in the recent invasion 
gas, shouted in holy glee, and took a lung- of the Time-Raiders from the Eastern 
ful of paralyzer. Hemisphere. 

THE END 

EVERY PHASE OF MODERN SCIENCE 

O IB discussed in the pages of Everyday SasKC® and Mechanics — ^ features, articles, and departments 
written in an interesting, and non-technical vein. Also plans for construction for the bandy-man. 

Everyday Seienee and Mechanics 

NOW ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 












( lUustration by Paul) 



Williamg streaked tovard the Mack box, povrerful hands outotretched as 
though to grapple with some Zulu enemy. 
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By EANDO BINDER 

PART TWO 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE; 

• Hackworth, an explorer in Africa in 1973, 
discovers his missing cousin, Williams, who 
had been lost in tlie jungle for the past forty 
years and become a leader of a band of natives. 
Williams is brought back to civilization and is 
astounded at the tremendous changes that have 
taken place. There had been a terrific war 
shortly after he left America, much greater tlian 
the World War, after which a group of scien- 
tists seized the governments of America and 
Europe and set up Unitaria, a scientific or- 
ganization which brought mankind to greater 
heights than he had ever before attained. 

Hackworth learns tliat his daughter, who Is in 
love with a young chemist luimed Terry Spath, is 
forced by the Unitaria to marry a scientist 
whom she had never seen before. She had rated 
so high in the government test that it was 
thought that her union with one of equal men- 
tality would produce highly intelligent children. 
Hackworth, Williams, and Terry are horrified 
at this, never expecting that she would pass 
the test. Then Williams shows them a solution, 
from an African plant that he had brought 
back with him. It was a drug that would put 
any living thing into suspended animation for 
an indefinite length of time. They would only 
awaken when commanded to do so by a desig- 
nated person. This drug is administered to Lila, 
Hackworth's daughter, in order to stall off the 
marriage until something further could be done. 
The scientists of Unitaria are puzzled at Lila’s 
peculiar affliction and put her in a hospital. She 
was told by hypnotic influence, while going un- 
der the drug, to awaken only when Terry com- 
manded her to. 

The three men tax their mental resources to 
think up some way of getting Lila away from 
Unitaria and the Eugenics Law, which would 
force her into au unhappy marriage. As Part 
One closes, Williams is being shown around 
Unitaria and they are approaching die Unidum 
Capitol in New York City. Now go on with the 
siory. 



# Now that we have had an introduction 
into Unitaria, the super-civiliKation of 
1973, we are ready fw the astouadiag ad- 
ventures that are to fellow in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Williams has seen the virtues of Uni- 
taria — and some of its unjust rulings, 
such as the Eugenics Law which was 
about to force Lila, the daughter of Wil- 
liams’ cousin, Hackwm^, to enter upon 
an unhappy marriage. 

But the greatest revelation in hu life 
is still to come. He is about to learn some- 
thing so terrible in its scope, so inhumaa 
that it will change his entire life. 

Rarely has such a living picture of the 
future been written. Rarely has sudi 
logic and truth been put into a tale of 
science-fiction. You will remember thk 
story for years to come as one of the 
most colorful portrayals of things as they 
are to be that you have ever read. 



CHARTER V 
An Enslaved Brain 

• Williams gasped in sheer astonishment. 

Just on the eastern side of Brooklyn 
was a large group of magnificent domed 
buildings of marble and copper, shining 
in the sun with blinding intensity. They 
covered roughly five square miles of 
ground and centered around a majestic 
structure that looked like a castle of old 
retouched with the inspired finger of a 
futuristic artist. It W'as a hive of activity, 
aircraft rising and descending, autos 
creeping like ants, and tiny dots entering 
and leaving the various buildings. 

“This then is the place where the des- 
tiny of half a billion souls is centered,” 
commented Williams with awe. He sud- 
denly realized forcefully just what a gar- 
gantuan state Unitaria was — ^the old 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the« 
over to the Old World; Britain, Ger- 
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many, huge Russia .... it seemed im- 
possible in scope. 

Hackworth began to mauoeuver down- 
ward when they had passed the Unidum 
Capitol. He sped the plane forward final- 
ly two thousand feet above ground. 

Long Island City clustered on the 
coast half way between the Jwo tips of 
its namesake island. It had been founded 
in 1945 along with the simultaneous 
founding of the Capitol. Being purely a 
residence city for the tens of thousands 
of Unidum employees, it had been ar- 
ranged with an eye for beauty. From the 
air it gave the impression of a sleepy mid- 
western town that had grown to a city 
without changing its rural aspect. Thou- 
sands of picturesque, sometimes quaint, 
bungalows and low apartment hotels 
dotted the uniform carpet of lush green 
grass, and endless rows of elms and pop- 
lars lent it a quiet, woodland air. 

Hackworth landed at one of the many 
small airports and left the plane in 
charge of the hangar attendants. A half- 
mile walk down shady avenues ' brought 
them before a dwelling of stucco and 
peaked gables. 

Williams was introduced to the man 
who answered the doorbell — Andrew 
Grant, secretary to Executive .Ashley of 
the Unidum. He was a short, slight man 
of fifty, bald and .spectacled. His sonorous 
voice seemed out of keeping with his 
physical being. 

He greeted the visitors warmly and 
conducted them to the lounge. Hack- 
worth did not delay long in coming to 
the point. 

"Andrew,” he said, “I’ve never dropped 
in on you before except to pay a social 
call, but this time ft’s for a purpose,” 

Grant lifted busby eyebrows in instant 
attention. 

“It’s about Lila,” continued Hack- 
worth. “You know, of course, that she 
has taken the Eugenics Test and found 
to be of the type needed to be the mother 
of a Scientist’s children.” 

"Oh, I was sorry about that when I 
beard the news,” .said Grant quickly. 
"Lila is a wonderful girl. And young 



Terry — I suppose he’s broken-hearted?” 

“Naturally. None of us felt any too 
pleased about the whole thing. In fact—” 
He paused, then ; "Andrew, you will hold 
anything I say in utmost confidence?” 

"Surely. You know me well enough 
for that.” 

“Welt, Lila at present is in a condition 
preventing her marriage to a Scientist, 
which should have taken place three days 
ago. While this impasse holds, young 
Spath, Mr. Williams here, and myself 
are going to try to save Lila from the 
Eugenics Law, I have come to you in the 
hope that you may he able to help.” 

Grant had suddenly turned very grave. 
He hastily looked about the room as 
though fearing eavesdroppers; it was 
treason talk. 

“Lord !” he breathed. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Isn’t there any possible way to annul 
or veto the Unidum decree in this mat- 
ter?” asked Hackworth with a note of 
pleading in his voice. 

There was a pause before Grant an- 
swered. His eyes avoided those of his 
friend. 

“Well .... Earl, now. Really, it’s 
unheard of ! Annul it, veto it ! Unidum 
decrees are not subject to repeal; you 
.should know that.” 

Hackworth threw an "I told you so” 
glance of helplessness to Williams. He 
heaved a weary sigh and turned to Grant. 

“I know that, Andrew. But you can’t 
blame me for trying .... after all, it 
is a father’s heart that prompts me. Sup- 
pose your daughter, Elaine, who wiS soon 
be eligible for marriage, loved a young 
man and^ — ” 

Grant’s face suddenly paling checked 
Hackworth. 

“I’m sorry,” he ended apologetically. 

Grant came to his feet and paced up 
and down for a minute, obviously 
wrought-up. Then he whiried. 

"You’re right, Earl,” he said tensely. 
“Elaine will have to take the test herself 
soon; she has met a young naan .... 

"That Eugenics Law — A thousand 
curses on it! Deep in my heart I’ve al- 
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ways hated it. And I know you and I 
are not the only ones. It is one of the 
worst mistakes the Unidum has ever 
made. I’d like to help you, Earl, if only 
because of the thought of my own daugh- 
ter and her happiness. You say Lila is 
in a condition preventing marriage. Is 
she ill?” 

Thereupon Hackworth told the whole 
story of the drug and their plans. Grant 
showed his extreme surprise and looked 
at Williams with a new interest. 

“Now that I know the whole story,” 
said Grant, “I’m going to do my level best 
to help Lila. I’ve got connections in the 
Unidum that may— and again may not— 
result in her release. Don’t mistake me. 
I’m not underestimating the task. As far 
as I know, no woman has ever been re- 
leased from the Eugenics Law, but there 
is a first time to everything. Now give 
me, say a week’s time in which to do some 
guarded investigation.” 

“If only Lila doesn’t awaken in that 
time,” muttered Hackworth. 

“She won’t, to all indications,” inter- 
posed Williams quickly. “I feel almost 
certain, call it jungle instinct, that only 
Terry’s voice can bring her back from 
drugged sleep.” 

“I’ll call you by private radiophone,” 
concluded Grant, “in a week’s time or 
less.” 

Hackworth arose and gripped his hand 
in silent gratitude. 

1(5 ♦ jR 

The day after their visit to Andrew 
Grant, Hackworth decided to show his 
cousin something of the internal work- 
ings of a modern city, since he had al- 
ready seen New York from the outside. 

“You know, Dan,” he said before they 
started, “one of the reasons the standard 
of living is so high in 1973 is because 
machines have come to do a great deal 
of the world’s work. Unitaria especially 
is a highly mechanized civilization. So 
much of the work is done by machines 
that what is left is easily accomplished by 
a maximiun working week of thirty hours 



for Unitaria’s citizens. And the total pro- 
duction is so great that there is more than 
enough for the comfort of all. I’ll take 
you around today to various industries 
so you can see the machines." 

Using electro-car transportation, they 
spent a whole day going around to New 
York’s various industries. Williams lost 
himself in a dream of wonder. Factories 
were usually large, clean establishments 
crammed with a bewildering maze of 
machines, tended by humans who looked 
puny and futile teide them. Tireless 
metallic moving parts twinkled up and 
down and in and out. They seemed to 
wink at Williams as though saying : 
“Isn’t this easy, though?” Finished prod- 
ucts spewed forth in steady streams into 
automatic receivers that carried them 
away for packing and distribution. 

How efficient and quiet it all was! No 
clanging and banging and ear-splitting 
discordance as had been the bane of 
1933’s ponderous machinery. The en- 
gineers had practically eliminated un- 
necessary noises. A smell of pleasantly 
perfumed oils and lubricants hovered near 
the machines. The comfort of the at- 
tendants had been thought of to the last 
degree. 

Williams could not help noticing that 
most of the workers seemed cheerful, 
did not seem to mind their tasks at alt. 
They were all uniformed and added to 
the pleasing aspect of the neat machine- 
rooms. 

Hackworth reflected a certain pride as 
he explained what he knew — pride that 
1973 had improved working conditions 
so greatly over 1933. Not once was there 
a suggestion of the old-time sweaty, 
grimy, ill-ventilated, gloomy, screeching 
machine-rooms of forty years before. 

Their final stop was at the food prod- 
ucts Branch E, where Terry worked. The 
Unidum had long ago taken over all food 
products, since it was such an important 
thing in the lives of humanity. Branch E 
produced only one thing: a vitaminized 
impalpable powder which went into every 
and all foods consumed in Unitaria. 
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• Terry, whose working day had just 

<ome to an end, joined them and took 
them through the plant. He brought them 
first before a series of seven apparatuses 
different from any Williams had seen all 
that day. They seemed to be a hybrid 
between an enlarged clock-work and a 
chemical laboratory. Pumps drove col- 
ored liquids through thick quartz tubes; 
misted gases swirled violently in trans- 
parent chambers ; huge rollers ground and 
ground in flat pans containing heaps of 
lumped materials. 

"These seven machines,” explained 
Terry, “are the initial steps in the manu- 
facture of the seven vitamins needed in 
a balanced diet. Into them the raw prod- 
ucts are fed through those chutes, which 
are complicated organic compounds pro- 
duced at the Unidum’s chemical works. 
These machines grind it and perform cer- 
tain reactions that start the building of 
the intricate vitamin molecules. But they 
only perform step one. Before the new 
compounds undergo further chemical re- 
action, they are tested by analysts.” 

They passed to the next room which 
also housed seven machines, but vastly 
different from the first seven. These were 
a conglomerate of millions of tubes, re- 
torts, boiling liquids, and swirling solu- 
tions. 

“Here the molecules are further rear- 
ranged toward the ultimate vitamin mole- 
cules. Rigid tests are performed before 
they pass on. Batches now and then turn 
out wrong and have to be thrown out or 
re-worked.” 

Each room in turn had new and strange 
apparatus. Hundreds of people tended 
them and took out samples for testing 
which were sent by a tube system to the 
laboratories. Yet, strangely enough, re- 
flected Williams, no one seemed to ac- 
tually have anything to do with the ma- 
chinery. In the other industries there had 
always been men before control-boards 
which gave an accurate resume of the 
machinery’s operation. Here the machines 
went on endlessly as though having been 
once started, tliCTe could be DO fluctua- 
tion in their production. 



“These machines are marvellous,” Wil- 
liams finally remarked. “Are they built 
so perfectly that no interference with 
them is necessary?” 

“They used to have control-boards,” 
answered Terry, “just like other machin- 
ery. But five years ago this plant was 
outfitted with a controlling mechanism 
that replaced human attendance. Only 
when a part wears out or breaks down, 
must a human being put his hands in the 
running of the units.” 

“What sort of astounding control 
mechanism can that be?” 

“Come, I’ll show you.” 

But Hackworth’s voice made them 
pause. 

"Let’s pass that up,” he said with an 
oddly hurried voice. “It’s .... er — look 
how late it is. We must get home for din- 
ner.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Williams. “Dinner can 
wait. This sounds too interesting to 
miss.” 

He turned to Terry, about to say 
“let’s go,” but noticed that he seemed 
suddenly perturbed. A covert look passed 
between him and Hackworth, that Wil- 
liams’ keen eyes caught. 

"Perhaps you’d rather .... rather go 
home to dinner,” said Terry, biting his 
lips as though caught in some embarras- 
sing-misdemeanor. 

Williams looked from one to the 
other. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked quietly. 
“You know better than to fool me, now.” 

Terry looked helplessly at Hackworth, 
flushing. 

“I’m sorry — I should have thought — ” 

Hackworth motioned to a corner of 
the room where they would be out of 
ear-shot of the workers. 

“Never mind, Terry,” he said. “We 
could not have withheld it indefinitely, 
anyway.” He turned slowly to Williams. 
“Dan, the controlling mechanism for all 
these machines is .... o brain — a hu- 
man brain r 

Williams almost staggered. 

"Sarto je Brut” he gasped. “A human 
brain! A living brain?” 
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“No!” cried HackwortH. He spoke 
rapidly now. “Not a living brain in the 
true sense of the word, but — ” 

He broke off and began again. “A brain 
taken from a dead body and rejuvenated 
somehow so that it can still perform men- 
tal tasks. Technically, I don’t suppose 
anybody can explain how it’s done, ex- 
cept perhaps the Scientists — ” 

“The Scientists again!” burst in Wil- 
liams. “It sounds just as inhuman as the 
Eugenics Law.” 

He breathed a moment deeply as 
though controlling violent emotions. The 
others stood as though stricken. 

“Let’s go,” said Williams quietly after 
a moment, “and see it,” 

Terry led the way up steps to the floor 
above. Its long hallway had numerous 
alternate rooms which contained stores of 
chemicals. At the exact center of the en- 
tire Branch E building it led to a circular 
chamber from which came the sound of 
clicking relays. 

They stepped into an open doorway 
and onto a platform only a few yards 
square surrounded by a railing. A neon 
sign above read; “Visitors must not 
smoke.” 

The sight that met Williams’ eyes as 
he stepped on the platform brought ah 
involuntary cry of amazement to his %s. 
The entire wall-surface with the exception 
of the part near the doorway was taken 
up by an unbroken control-board with 
thousands of relays — tiny contact mag- 
nets — and pilot lights. There was a con- 
stant ticking noise and twinkling of the 
tiny globes. Across the ceiling from the 
boards stretched innumerable insulated 
wires, a tremendous network of them, to 
the affair in the center of the room. 

This latter object riveted Williams’ 
gaze after he had taken in the control- 
board. It consisted of a cylindrical solid 
base, of metal surmounted by an intricate 
system of what seemed to be mirrors and 
tubes. But topping that was another object 
that brought a quick contraction to Wil- 
liams’ brow. 

It was a drcular glass globe suspended 
from the ceiling by a thick rod of metal. 



From it led a trail of thousands of fine 
silver wires, which connected to the mir- 
rored mechanism below. From opposite 
points of the globe led two thin tabes 
which ran parallel after meeting at the 
back down to a black metal box on the 
floor of the room. 

“That must be the brain!” murmured 
Williams. Staring at it he could faintly 
make out the irregular outline of a 
greyish object suspended in a viscid liquid 
inside the globe. 

Terry began softly explaining, know- 
ing that Williams would a^ about it, 

“The brain is suspended in a nutritive 
fluid which is pumped up and down those 
two tubes from the black box that con- 
tains what might be called a mechanical 
heart. The mirrors and photoelectnfe 
tubes are the “eyes” of the brain, with 
which if examines the readings of the 
gauges next to the wall relays. By some 
intricate system of semi-nerve control, it 
operates the various relays and switches 
v^ich keep the machines below runmng 
smoothly and regularly.” 

“How can one brain control so many 
machines, when it would take dozens of 
attendants otherwise?” 

“Because every cell of the brain is used. 
In life we never use the fuH capacity of 
our brains ; much of it lies dormant, sub- 
conscious.” 

“VlTtat if a part breaks down, eiffier 
here or below? Surely the brain can't do 
anything about that ?” 

“No. The brain merely controls the 
power input and product output, and 
takes care of variations. For instance, if 
the raw product put into any one machine 
happens to be especially hard to grind into 
powder and takes longer to crurit, the 
Brain-control automatically adjusts the 
timing to fit the new conditions. But 
whenever repairs are needed, the Brain- 
control merely flashes a signal along a 
special communication system. This sig- 
nal goes to the central office of Branch E 
where the official in charge at the time 
sends a repairman to the required ma- 
chine. Sometimes for days at a time the 
whole system of machines of Branch E 
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opeifates wi<li«wt the mteiventien of fiu- 
ma» hands, except, of coarse, the routin* 
testily. 

Ban Williams saddenly sickened of the 
sight and tamed away. The mere thonght 
of a hnman brain — once having occnpied 
a living body like his own — perched ttp 
there like a frosty, evil eye, turned him 
cold. There is a sort of delicate feeling in 
aH human beings that revolts against 
thought of any human organ being taken 
from the grave, from its rightful resting 
place, and brought to the harsh light of 
the upper world, “Ashes to ashes, and 
dust to dust — ” And this thing — ^hanging 
there, fed by a mechanical heart — he 
shuddered. 

They left and went to the Hackworth 
home for a belated dinner, Terry with 
them, having been invited by Hackworth. 
AH of them fell depressed and subdued. 
After the meal, they sat and smoked in 
the lounge, exchanging a few word's on 
the snhject of machinery. But Williams 
resolutely avoided referring to the Brain- 
control, and his companions were secretly 
relieved. Hackworth, knowing his cousin’s 
1933 prejudices, had expected him to 
show more feeling abort the Brain-con- 
trol, After all, it was a gruesome thing to 
be so suddenly revealed to a person from 
an age when even vivisection had been de- 
claimed by pious people. 

Suddenly Hackworth turned a deathly 
white, 

Williams had just a.sked a question he 
had hoped would never be uttered by his 
lips : “By the way, where was my sister 
Helen buried ?” 

If Williams had not had a keen mind, 
he might have merely asked his cousin if 
he were ill, and advised him to go to bed. 
But in a flash, his thoughts seared to a 
horrible culmination. 

Nething was said for a minute but the 
qiwstien seemed to be still rtaging in tl» 
room: and WilHams’ eyes still asked the 
answer as they bored flint-like at Hack- 
worfli. 

Haeftwortb would have given half his 
weaRh to lie his way out of it, but he 



knew those steady Mue eyes would detect 
the slightest sign of prevarication. 

“Don’t .... den’t ask me thatf“ be 
almost screamed. 

“I want to know,” said Williams im- 
placably. “The truth,” he added. 

CHAPTER VI 
A Terrible Revelation 

• Hackworth waved a hand that said’: 

“Then I have no choice.” 

“Dan,’' he said aloud, “Helen’s body 
was cremated by the Unfdttm, after her 
brain was removed and — ” 

“God?” cried Williams, bis face work- 
ing. “Helen’s brain — ” He trailed off into 
muttered Ifentu dialect Then there was a 
long silence. Hackworth located at a rug 
design hr abject misery. He had hoped 
that the subject would never come to 
light, but subconsciously he had known it 
was inevitabfe. WiHiams’ ortly Enk with 
the past, with his father dead, had been 
his sister. He waited for his bronzed 
cousin to break owt in violent anger, as he 
had at the cold-blooded Eugenics Law. 

But when WiEiams spcflte, his voice 
was quiet, ominously controlled. 

“Begin at the beginning and tell me 
about the whole thing,” he demanded. 
“And how my sister came to be in- 
volved.” 

At a sign from Hackworth, Terry 
spoke, for he was more familiar with the 
scientific aspects of the .modern worM 
than the older man. 

“It was Just five years ago,” began the 
young chemist, “that a Scientist whose 
name is unknown succeeded in an experi- 
ment upon which he had labored, it H 
said, for many years. He announced that 
his work made it possible to take the brain 
from a dead person before decompositio* 
had advanced, and bring back to it a 
semblance of life — not actual life, yon mb- 
derstand, for thai they conld apply the 
method to the lirain in the body, but a 
sort of semi-subconscious existence. His 
exhaustive tests had shown that this re- 
juvenated brain could stilt exert its full 
intelleetual resources, if given a meeban- 
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ical contact with the living world. Imme- 
diately the Scientists saw a use for such 
a dead-alive brain : a substitute for a liv- 
ing brain or group of brains. Since the 
owner of the brain was officially dead, 
and since the Unidum had authority to 
conscript any bodies or parts of bodies 
under the Vivisection Law, it was decid- 
ed to use such dead-alive brains for the 
benefit of the state.” 

“Why? For what purpose?” asked 
Williams. “Haven’t you told me already 
that working hours are short? If the 
Brain-control supplants but say fifty 
workers, it means little in the total mass 
of people.” 

“Yes,” nodded Terry. “But suppose aU 
machines rvere given Brain-control ! That 
would release millions upon millions of 
workers. The work could then be redivid- 
ed and cut the working week to twelve or 
fifteen hours.” 

“And the people would die of bore- 
dom,” said Williams deprecatingly. “Al- 
ready, as Earl has told me, the people of 
Unitaria hardly know what to do with 
their leisure time. What possible advan- 
tage would more leisure time bring ?” 
“That I don’t know,” said Terry, shak- 
ing his head. “The Unidum has been 
rather secretive about their motives in 
this matter. Of course, that will not be a 
paramount question till many years in the 
future. At present there are only about 
2000 Brain-controls in Unitaria, and as 
yet the only machines fitted with them 
are the vitamin units of the food products 
system.” 

“But Andrew Grant has told me confi- 
dentially,” interposed Hackworth, “tliat 
plans are going through now to begin 
outfitting all food products machinery 
with Brain-controls.” 

“Which means,” added Williams, “that 
the Unidum is detemrined to increase the 
use of them, without a logical reason for 
doing so.” 

“The logical reason,” returned Hack- 
worth hali defiantly, “is to take more of 
the load of work from human hands.” 
“But to what advantage?” asked Wil- 



liams again. “ ‘Idle hands do mischief 
make,’ ” he quoted. 

“Dan, be reasonable,” answered Hack- 
worth. “The Unidum has ruled wisely 
and justly for thirty years, and has met 
all previous problems with an eye to the 
future. In this case they must have plans 
of some sort to balance the shifting 
amounts of work and leisure.” 

Williams sprang to his feet and strode 
up and down the room for a minute. 

“Somehow,” he said half to himself, 
“there seems to be something sinister be- 
hind it. Can it be that the Unidum is 
retrograding, as all systems of govern- 
ment in past history rose to a peak and 
then fell to decay?” 

Hackworth and Terry shot a guarded 
glance to one another, Dan Williams was 
putting into words things that were only 
breathed in Unitaria. Hackworth, in up- 
holding the Unidum, had used mere 
words, for the sake of taking his cousin’s 
mind from the thought of his sister’s. . . . 

Williams was speaking again: “And 
what is the public attitude toward the 
Brain-controls? — -that is, if the public 
dares to have an attitude in this day of 
scientific dictatorship,” he finished some- 
what bitterly, 

“Public opinion is divided,” answered 
Hackworth. “For the most part, especial- 
ly among the workers who tend machines, 
it is considered a great advancement. 
They envision the day when everyone will 
be his own master for the greater part of 
his life. But to tell the truth, there has 
also been much disapproval, mainly by 
those who believe it is sacrilegious to ... . 
to disturb the dead, as you do.” 

“And as you do!” said Williams quick- 
ly, facing his cousin. 

“Yes, as I do,” admitted Hackworth, 
unable to meet the other’s eyes. 

“And now, Terry,” said Williams, fac- 
ing the younger man, “what more can you 
tell me about the brain itself that is used 
like a piece of super-sensitive machinery ? 
To control machinery in place of humans 
it must Mttk, and if it thinks it is not 
really dead, and if it is not actuaHy dead 
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it must feel! Must have emotion or c<Mj- 
sciousness of some sort !” 

Hackworth blanched and remonstrated 
inarticulately, but Terry answered a pair 
of compelling blue eyes. 

"Yes, they do feell” cried the young 
chemist, He faced the father of the girl 
he loved. “Mr. Hackworth, there is no 
use withholding these things. They can’t 
be denied. I’ll tel! him all !’’ 

Hackworth slumped back in his chair. 

“The brains do feel I” continued Terry, 
with his eyes on Williams. “They have a 
residue of con.scious life, enough to make 
it purgatory for them! They know what 
it’s ai! about; they live in an endless 
Hell !’’ 

He went on rapidly now in a flood of 
words. 

“For three years now I’ve worked at 
Branch E. Always I’ve been tortured by 
the thought, of that sentient brain up- 
stairs, sending its impulses through cold 
silver wires, directing dozens of compli- 
cated machines. It must be a living night- 
ntare! Hour after hour. Day after day. 
The brain cannot rebel 1 The Scientists 
have them under some hypnotic or 
drugged spell. But they can feel! They 
can remember their former life. They 
know pain, weariness, despair, futile an- 
ger — just as living persons. It has been 
proven. Two men. Scientists themselves, 
investigated and proved it. They were 
humane and not blinded by scientific zeal. 
But when they attempted to tell the 
world, the Uuidum hounded tlrem, drove 
them out, perhaps killed them— no one 
knows. Rumors spread like wildfire; their 
statements leaked out. But only a few, 
like ■ myself, believe them. The rest are 
content to think of the Brain-controls as 
organic machinery, and to believe the 
Unidum which promises a future state in 
which each human will work only a small 
part of the time. But they forget the mis- 
ery of the brains! Sometimes I think: 
what if my brain were taken from my 
dead body and .... Everyone is faced 
with that. There can be no more ‘Rest in 
Peace’ now !’’ 

Hackworth had listened in great astem- 



ishment, not at the revelations, but at 
Terry’s own emotional outburst. He had 
never realized that the young chemist had 
such violent antipathy toward the Brain- 
control innovation. 

The effect of these words on Williams 
was fearful to behold. A livid fire shot 
from his eyes. His lips twisted into a hid- 
eous snarl. Zulus in Africa had seen that 
expression and turned ashen under their 
black skin. It was a compound of mighty 
rage and purple hatred. "Terry quailed be- 
fore him as he saw powerful shoulders 
knot into corded muscles under his shirt ; 
he seemed about to spring to attack. 

But suddenly Williams relaxed. His 
features smoothed to nomial. He glanced 
apologetically at the other two men. 

“Earl,” he asked his cousin, “how did 
they come to use Helen’s .... brain?” 

“It was just at the time that the first 
Brain-controls were made five years ago 
that Helen died. Since newly deceased 
persons only could furnish undecayed 
brains, all those who died on that certain 
day were con,scripted by the Unidum, 
Their names were published as being 
‘honored’ in being the first to initiate 
that great advancement in science, as it 
was called. The Unidum saw its mistake, 
for there were riots that same day — 
friends and relatives of the ‘honored’ de- 
ceased. But the Unidum did not see its 
greatest mistake in ever authorizing the 
use of Brain-controls. And to this day, 
it does not see it, or does not care to see 
it.” 

“Has there been no protest, no organ- 
ized opposition?” 

“Not as 3ret, although feeling has run 
high at times,” 

'‘Sarto! What sort of a world is this?" 
exclaimed Williams. “An inhuman, cold- 
blooded, repulsive scientific horror like 
that and nothing is donel And the Eu- 
genics Law, again inhuman and anti-so- 
cial, and there are no people of spirit to 
revolt.” 

“Revolt? The Unidutn is all-powerfu! 
— practically a dictatorship. And the reg- 
ulating pendulum is a group of Scientists 
to whom both the Eugenics Law and the 
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Brain-control movement are laudable ad- 
vancements. What can the masses do? 
What can you expect them to do when the 
Unidura has given them a hundred bene- 
fits never known on earth before? Re- 
member, Dan, as I’ve said before, the 
Unidura has done far more good than 
barm.” 

"I suppose I should look at it that 
way,” answered Williams. “Yet mistakes 
can multiply. And the mere thought of 
Helen .... 

“Tell me, where is the Brain-control 
which—” 

"I don’t know.” 

“You do!” 

"Dan, I tell you . . . .” 

Hackwdrth sweated a moment under 
the adamant blue eyes of his cousin and 
then whispered; “Boston.” 

“Then I’m going to Boston!” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Hack- 
worth, scrambling to his feet. 

“I simply mean that if it’s the last act 
of my life, I’m going to see that my sis- 
ter’s .... brain dies its proper death!” 
"You’re mad!” 

“Do you think I could live in peace, or 
die in peace, knowing Helen, all that is 
still conscious of her, lies in perpetual 
torment ?” 

"But there is nothing you can do! It’s 
been tried before,” Hackworth turned 
with a note of pleading to the young 
chemist, "You tell him, Terry. You tell 
him it’s impossible.” 

"Yes, that’s right, Mr. Williams,” said 
Terry, “You could do nothing.” 

"I can wreck the whole control.” 
"Even if you break all the contacts and 
smash the mirror-eyes,” returned Terry, 
“the brain does not die. As long as the 
nutritive fluid surrounds it, it lives. You 
can’t harm that because the mechanical 
heart is enclosed in heavy steel. No bey 
will open its lock except one that the 
Scientist has who renews the fluid pe- 
riodically. The pipes leading upward are 
out of reach; so is the brain-case out of 
reach.” 

"What would a well-aimed bullet do if 
it struck the brain-case?” 



"Why, smash it. But you need a gun 
for that.” 

“And you can’t get a gun no matter 
how hard you try,” interposed Hack- 
worth. “You remember I left all my guns 
at Kabinda, Africa. No one can import a 
gun into Unitaria. And none are sold here 
either. The Unidum has completely dis- 
armed the citizens of Unitaria.” 

• Williams drew his brows together 
thoughtfully at this. It began to look 
less simple than at first. 

“Nevertheless, I’m going to Boston and 
look the thing over,” he said firmly. 
“Somehow, sometime. I’ll figure out a 
way.” 

“But Lila! Dan, you haven’t forgot- 

“No, Earl, I haven’t. However, in the 
case of Lila, we can do nothing till we 
hear from Andrew Grant. In the mean- 
time I will go to Boston and — ” 

“You will do nothing rash?” pleaded 
Hackworth. “The Unidum is quick to 
punish, and any trouble with them might 
eventually involve Lila through you.” 

But Williams was suddenly lost in rev- 
erie. Quite as suddenly a few minutes 
later he bade them good night and left the 
room. 

Hackworth turned a grave face to 
young Spath. 

“I’m afraid Dan has taken the news to 
heart. There was a dose bond between 
himself and his sister. He is a man of 
sudden, though not always wise, deri- 
sions. Perhaps it would be wise for you, 
Terry, to accompany him to Boston to- 
morrow. He might try something rash 
that you could prevent.” 

“Certainly,” agreed the young chem- 
ist. “I can get the day off from work.” 
"Good. You will sleep here tonight. As 
for that servant of his, M’bopo, I’m go- 
ing to keep him here with me tomorrow. 
In his present mood, Dan is very liable 
to get violent. If M’bopo is along, one 
word in dialect will start him fighting, 
and between the two of them they would 
make plenty of trouble. Perhaps after 
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Dan sees the Brain-control in Boston and 
realizes his helplessness, he will gradually 
calm down over it.” 

They went to bed then. 

Up in his room, Williams carefully un- 
wrapped the layers of hide in the soft 
light of a shaded lamp and looked at the 
contents of his bundle. There were sev- 
eral things he had taken along with him 
from Africa : a tiger’s tooth of odd shape 
reputed to be a potent charm, several 
other trinkets with a personal history be- 
hind them, and a soft giraffe skin pouch 
which he reflected would make a nice gift 
for Lila. He set them all down except the 
tiger’s tooth. This he put into his pocket 
with a sheepish grin. Africa had left in 
him a faint vestige of native superstition. 

He fingered the other articles for an 
hour, exchanging short comments with 
M’bopo on them, living in a dream of the 
visions they aroused of the past. Then he 
heaped them together on the dresser-top. 

Undressing, he looked through the win- 
dow and saw the smalt bustle of suburban 
New York. It had started raining, a warm 
September rain. It blurred the scenery. 
He saw a sweeping jungle .... a shad- 
owed desert .... moving forms that 
might be gnus grazing in the brush .... 

He started. No; it was a street of New 
York. It was 1973. This was not Africa ; 
it was Unitaria. It was a new world with 
many strange things : hyp-marines, Sans- 
run aircraft, spanned cities, a new gov- 
ernment, and a multitude of blessings to 
mankind. But then there was the inhuman 
Eugenics Law .... and the hideous 
Brain-control .... 

Even in his sleep, he clenched his fists 
and creased his brow. 

M’bopo had quietly undressed and 
stretched out on the rug beside the bed. 
His master had hardly noticed him in the 
past few days, but it was enough to satis- 
fy his simple soul. During the times they 
were separated, the black man had either 
sat languidly in some corner of the house, 
dreaming of Africa, or had tuned the 
television set and watched the queer suc- 
cession of pictures from all over the 



world. His master had asked him several 
times if he tired of this new life and 
wished to return to Africa. Each time the 
black man had denied nostalgia and insist- 
ed he must stay by the side of the Onto 
Akku. Each night he slept on the- rug of 
his bed. One might wonder just how im- 
portant his existence was in the Events 
that followed. 

CHAPTER VII 
Disaster 

• As the giant six-motored passenger 

plane hurtled high above New York 
on its way to Boston, William took a last 
look at the city below, rapidly rolling 
backward under them. Like a geometri- 
cian’s paradise it spread back from the 
ocean, bizarrely unreal in the gloom of a 
cloudy day. He could faintly make out 
the Unidum Capitol far to the right. Then 
the city faded into the murkiness. Below 
was farmland, ribboned with broad high- 
ways along which tiny dots moved inces- 
santly. 

Williams was in a blank mood. The 
revelations of the evening before had 
seemed grotesque after a night’s sleep. 
Brains in machines! How impossible! 
Brains, officially dead, with an after-life ! 
Running machinery. Doing work. Think- 
ing : sending out nervous impulses ; feel- 
ing! Sarto! could such a thing be? Could 
a dead brain feel ? Or was Terry wrong 
after all? Could the spirit or conscious- 
ness that had once been Helen Williams 
be actually captured in a glass globe and 
forced to do endless relay-manipulations ? 
Could the brain of that sweet young girl 
of long ago be in a state where the poign- 
ant memories of happy life tortured it 
while some diabolical influence kept its 
nerve centers throbbing messages along 
silver wires? 

Williams broke his spell and turned his 
face to Terry beside him, who had kept a 
respectful silence. He must clear his mind 
of the blankness of whirling conjecture. 

“While we have the chance, Terry, sup- 
pose you tell me something more about 
1973, of which I know only too little as 
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yet. Tel] me about motive power today, 
what fuels and energies you use.” 

Terry willingly launched into the sub- 
ject, glad that the older man’s obvious 
brooding had finally evaporated. By plac- 
ing his lips close to the other’s ear, he 
was able to speak above the engine noise 
without strain. 

‘Tn 1933,” he began, “coal and natural 
oil furnished the bulk of power in Euro{» 
and America. Today in 1973, half of Uni- 
taria’s power output is from a dream of 
your time come true — namely, tide-ma- 
chines. All the sea-coa,st cities, and those 
a few hundred miles inland, are supplied 
with cheap electrical power. Up and down 
every important coast are several large 
tide-stations, as they are called, which 
convert the tide movements into hundreds 
of thousands of kilowatts of energy. 
From these it is wired via beryllium ca- 
bles to the various cities. Much of this 
power is then transmitted for use through 
ether broadcast. For instance, in New 
York the electro-cars run around without 
overhead trolleys or third rails. They 
get their power from the ether. I won’t 
begin to describe— in fact, I couldn’t — 
the complex system of automatic units 
which attach beams of radio energy be- 
tween the central power station and the 
many electro-cars. Many inland cities as 
far west as Pittsburgh are supplied with 
ether energy from the Long Island tide- 
station. 

"The other half of Unitaria’s power 
still comes from natural deposits of coal 
and oil. But oil is fast petering out and 
supplies but a small part. Today in 1973 
coal is never burned as such. The gases 
and tars are extracted for the chemical in- 
dustries, as in your time, and only the 
coke is used for power. Yet neither is the 
coke burned! By what is called ‘hydro- 
genation’ it is converted into oils and 
gasolines at will, which bum much more 
efficiently than the coke itself. 

“This liquid fuel runs our railroad 
trains, our aircraft, our automobiles, and 
our ocean craft. Diesel engines have gone 
far in replacing light fuel engines. In fact, 
all railroad trains and ocean craft are 



equipped with Diesels that burn coke-oil. 
In the cities unable to use. tide-power by 
being too far inland, internal combustion 
engines make electricity which is used di- 
rectly, without ether broadcast. In central 
Europe, in what used to be Germany, 
rocket-turbines are used with fair suc- 
cess. Places that produce water power are 
still in operation, as Niagara, and a cer- 
tain amount of wind power is also pro- 
duced. 

“With the advent of cheap oil from 
coal, the aircraft immediately began re- 
placing surface transportation methods, 
and that replacing process is still going 
on. Perhaps in another forty years, every- 
thing will go through the air. The hyp- 
marines which carry half the ocean com- 
merce are really aircraft more than any- 
thing else. 

“And just as in 1933 they dreamed of 
tide-engines and rocket motive power and 
.stratosphere flights (which are accom- 
plished today), so do inventors today 
dream and labor toward sun-power en- 
gines, earth-heat motors, and even grav- 
ity-nullifying apparatus. Probably the 
next forty years will see those things 
come to pass.” 

Boston revealed itself dimly in fog 
wisps as a smaller edition of New York 
City. Spider spans and threads knitted its 
business section so heavily that Williams 
abstractedly wondered if all the buildings 
would arise if a Cyclops were to pick up 
one with a suitably large tweezers. Like 
an artificial whale, a hyp-marine was 
coming over the horizon, skimming the 
water. 

Their ship began to descend and veer 
till it was in the right lane ; then it bored 
to a position over the tall buildings and 
swooped gently. It landed like an angry 
dragon on the immense flat roof of the 
main air terminal. 

“Do you know which Brain-control wS 
want to see?” asked Williams as they 
walked away from the ship along the pe- 
destrian path. 

“There is only one in Boston,” an- 
swered Terry, “as in all large cities ex- 
cept New York and London, which have 
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two each. As yet the use of Brain-Con- 
trols is little better than experimental.” 

“An experiment that should never have 
taken place,” muttered Williams to him- 
self, thinking of his sister. 

Escalators took them upward to one of 
the hanging platform stations of the pub- 
lic transportation system. Williams 
looked with new interest at the electro- 
car that slid to a noiseless stop. He found 
it hard to believe that it derived its power 
from an ether beam. Ten minutes of blur- 
ring speed and side-pressing curves 
brought them to Branch G of Boston food 
products. Both inside and out it was very 
similar to Branch E in New York. On 
the ground floor were the machines and 
analytical laboratories ; on the second 
floor were store-rooms and the all-impor- 
tant Brain-control, and the less spacious 
top floor contained only offices. 

Williams approached the Brain-control 
room with a thumping heart. His sister’s 
.... how gruesome a thought ! 

A group of sightseers was just leaving 
the chamber when Terry and Williams 
came to it. A look of dull amazement was 
on every face; one could not see the 
Brain-control without feeling stunned by 
the wonder of it. 

They entered. Williams swept his eyes 
around at the multitudinous magnet re- 
lays and lighted dials, at the bewildering 
maze of taut wires above, and then slow- 
ly, fearfully turned his face to the lumi- 
nescent globe high in the center of the 
room suspended from a ceiling support. 

"Je Bru il Bra!" A sweat broke out on 
his forehead and he flung his eyes des- 
perately downward, unable to gaze at the 
globe that held his sister’s brain and think 
rationally at the same time. 

As he dropped his eyes, he noticed for 
the first time a man standing before the 
black box at the base of the cylindrical 
mirror support. Dark-haired and burly 
and dressed in conventional clothing with 
a light cape of blue cloth over his shoul- 
ders, he was busy at the black bax. 

“A Scientist!” whispered Terry, point- 
ing. “Changing the nutritive supply." 



• Williams looked with renewed interest. 

It was the first of that group of 1973 
“Scientists” that he had ever seen. On his 
cape, in the middle of his back, was a de- 
sign of a robot and young girl, with a 
background of intricate machinery under 
the sun and blue sky, which was the rest 
of the cape. The man himself was in the 
prime of life and worked with sure fin- 
gers. His back was turned and he blocked 
their view of the inside of the box whose 
heavy steel door was open wide. But they 
saw him move a tall glass jar filled with 
a thick, colorless fluid from the box and 
replace it with an exactly similar jar 
which had stood beside him. Then hls 
hands went inside the box as he proceed- 
ed to connect the new jar with the pump- 
ing system. 

Leaning against the railing tensely, 
Williams’ eyes moved along the black 
box, followed the two tubes upward, and 
fastened to the round globe. It was aH 
like a dream. There was his sister’s brain! 
That man — that Scientist — was fixing to 
the mechanical heart a jar of liquid food 
that would give semi-life to .... to 
Helen I So that she could continue to be a 
slave to the machines below! So that she 
could send continual nerve-impulses along 
cold silver wires. And perhaps all the 
while her consciousness, or soul, or what- 
ever it was imprisoned in glass, was re- 
calling a life of far-happier memories! 
Exquisite torture! “Helen, Helen!” he 
called in his heart. Perhaps by some 
stq>er-sense she saw him standing there, 
knew him as her brother; even now she 
might be pleading, helplessly entreating 
him to release her from such horrific 
bondage. Yes! She ms; he could feel it 
now — waves of sharp and subtle influence 
that shook his brain like an ultra-sound 
organ note shakes the ground. 

Terry had kept an anxious eye on Wil- 
liams, remembering Hadcworth’s admoni- 
tions. He had seen the strong play of 
emotion in his face, in his now fiery eyes, 
in the way he leaned against the rafl, and 
had been perturbed. But what happened 
after Williams had trembled like a leaf, 
Terry was powerless to prevent. 
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With a hoarse shout, Williams vaulted 
over the rail. He landed six feet below, 
cat-like. 

Terry shouted for him to stop but it 
was too late. Mouthing shrill Bantu male- 
dictions, primitive, African in every 
move, Williams streaked toward the 
black box, powerful hands outstretched as 
though to grapple with some Zulu enemy. 

The Scientist, hearing the shout s, 
whirled and at the same time banged shut 
the black box’s panel door. The sight of a 
brawny, snarling man lunging at him with 
berserk madness in his face, froae the 
Scientist with numbing fear. One ponder- 
ous swing of Williams’ arm bowled him 
violently against the relays unconscious. 

Terry by this time had recovered him- 
self and also leaped to the floor level. He 
darted to his friend and attempted to 
bring him to reason. Williams brushed 
him away with a steel-spring arm and 
continued kicking and battering at the 
locked door of the black box. Only one 
thought burned through his brain •— to 
smash the mechanical heart inside. But it 
was useless. Even his great muscles could 
not affect inch-thick metal. 

Terry staggered erect from the floor. 
He looked at the crumpled Scientist with 
blood all over his face. Then he looked at 
the man panting and cursing, tearing at 
the heavy pump-tubes above tlie box. 

“For God’s sake ! We’ve got to get out 
of here!” shouted Terry, but he knew 
Williams liad not heard. Above, a red 
light was flashing intermittently. The 
alarm signal ! 

“The guards — they will be here any 
moment!” 

Williams must have heard that and 
dimly realized its significance, for he 
suddenly ceased his futile battering at the 
black box and looked around desperately. 
His eye caught something lying on the 
floor. It was a small wrench used by the 
Scientist to fit the couplings on the necks 
of the jars. 

With a savage cry of triumph, Wil- 
liams picked it up, poised it delicately be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, and hurled it 



straight up at the brain-globe thirty feet 
off the floor. Terry watched breathlessly. 
The tool arched upward, turning over and 
over like a thrown knife and . . . . 
glanced off the glass without breaking it ! 

In the midst of a shattering sound of 
fragile mirrors and photo-electric tubes, 
as the tool fell downward, there came the 
shouts of men crowding the platforms 
above. Figures clothed in uniforms of 
blue and red cloth and shiny leather 
leaped to the floor level and swarmed 
toward them, Unidum police. 

Terry found himself fighting, side by 
side with Williams, with bare fists. Why 
he was fighting, he did not know, except 
that some breath of battle had flowed 
from the angry man at his side and made 
him forget all except the emotion of the 
moment. Williams proved to be a cyclone 
in disguise. Hard fists, powered by 
muscles that Hercules might have had, 
plunged piston-like at faces and chests. 
Sweating and grunting guards could lay 
no hand on him. 

And Terry himself, in sudden exalta- 
tion, threw his full strength into the bat- 
tle. It was a sensation new to him — 
pounding at faces. It was exhilarating. 
For a moment he forget everything ex- 
cept that he and Williams were beset by 
enemies who must be knocked off their 
feet. The savage pleasure of it dimmed 
his reason. Neither he nor Williams saw 
tire man stealthily creeping to the back of 
them from the other side of the black 
box, with a pistol-like object in his hand. 

It was over quite suddenly. The two 
besieged men stag.gered and then crum- 
pled to the floor, paralyzed by an agoniz- 
ing shock of livid lightning. But before he 
sank to unconsciousness, Terry took in 
with ojie glance the scene on the floor— -a 
huddled group, of guards with tom and 
blood-spattered uniforms .... and he 
smiled to himself. 

* * * 

“I’m sorry and in a way not sorry,” 
said Williams through somewhat swollen 
lips. “I’m sorry that I got you into a 
mess, Terry. But I’m not sorry that I 
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tried ray level best to .... to smash 
the globe.” 

Terry put a hand on his shoulder. 

"I understand,” he said. “Don’t blame 
yourself ; it was beyond your control. 
Just the same as I would have been driven 
to knock over Professor Jorgen — the 
Scientist who was to marry Lila — ^had I 
ever met him.” 

They were in the prison section of the 
Boston Science Court of the Unidum, 
waiting for trial which would be that 
very evening. 

“Justice moves swiftly in 1973,” said 
Williams. 

“Yes, especially when the charge is 
treason against the Unidum !” 

“Treason?” repeated Williams. 

Terry nodded glumly. “The Brain- 
control is Unidum property. No matter 
how much we deny it, they will charge us 
with being connected with some sort of 
secret organization plotting against the 
Unidum, 'The jury, since this case will be 
tried by the Science Court, will be com- 
posed of Scientists. Their verdict will be 
unalterable and the sentence — •” Terry 
shuddered — “more than we deserve.” 

“Would it help to tell the truth? — 
about .... Helen?” 

Terry rubbed a bruised cheek thought- 
fully. 

“I’m sure it wouldn’t,” he said. "And it 
might involve Hackworth .... and 
Lila. Williams, it’s a hard thing to ask — ” 

The young chemist stopped agitated; 
then : “We’re in a bad predicament, Wil- 
liams. The verdict is sure to be treason, 
regardless of what we say. For my part, 
I am willing to plead guilty to their initial 
charge, which will be treasonable action 
against the Unidum. This will cut short 
the trial and prevent the implication of 
Hackworth.” 

“In that case,” said Williams, “I will 
do the same. Only I wish, Terry, that you 
had never come along with me.” 

Terry shrugged his shoulders. “It’s not 
myself I’m worried about. But . . . . 
Lila 1” He leaned back in the hard prison 
chair dejectedly. 

Williams eursed himself inwardly. 



Why had he ever done such a thing so 
futile and thoughtless there in the Brain- 
control room? He had lost his head com- 
pletely. Leaning against the railing, 
watching the Scientist change the jars, he 
had metamorphosed into a savage, un- 
thinking jungle creature. It had been like 
a Jekyll-and-Hyde transformation. Sarto! 
Now he remembered — he had actually 
imagined that his sister’s brain had en- 
treated him to give her soul freedom 
from the glass globe! It had swept all 
sane thought from his mind. And now 
here they were, faced with stern sentence 
by inexorable law. All their plans were 
disrupted with Terry imprisoned and Lila 
out of reach. 

It was a long and dreary afternoon. 
Both immersed in gloom and feeling the 
pain throbs of bruises and wrenched 
muscles, they spoke little. 

The trial was short that evening. It 
took place in a huge court-room filled 
with curious crowds. The judge, emo- 
tionless and stern, peered at the defend- 
ants as though they were irresponsible 
children. Every man of the jury wore the 
blue cape with the symbolic insignia of 
Science. The very atmosphere of the place 
seemed cold, implacable, pitiless. Facing 
tlie jury of Scientists, Terry and Wil- 
liams pleaded guilty to the initial charge 
of treasonable action against the Unidum. 
This took the court by surprise and pre- 
vented them putting in any further 
charges of conspiracy had they denied the 
misdemeanor and been cross-examined. 

The technical presentation of the 
charge after the judge had deliberated 
the case, delivered in funereal tones, Wil- 
liams hardly heard. The sentence — what 
would that be? He looked at the austere 
frown on the judge’s brow and knew it 
could not be light. Terry sat trembling be- 
side him, his face bloodless and drawn 
in suspense. 

Then came the announcement of the 
sentence. Williams heard clearly a group 
of words that struck at his understmid- 
ing like powerful blows ; 

“ — just punishment will be painless 
death by gas, with the unmerited honor of 
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having their cerebral organs installed in 
Brain-controls in the — ” 

Williams heard no more. The voice 
ceased soon after and there was deathly 
silence. He vaguely comprehended that 
everyone was looking at him and that 
Terry beside him had turned to stone. 
What were those words again? Some- 
thing about “death” and "Brain-controls.” 
Death? To die! Could that be their sen- 
tence? Then the wall of resistance broke 
down and the meaning flooded in to his 
consciousness. 

Everyone in the court-room, even the 
Scientists, shuddered at the sudden harsh, 
aimless laugh that came from the older of 
the two men’s lips. Then he was led away. 
But at the door he jerked to a stop and 
faced the still, quiet court-room. His 
voice rang out for all to hear : 

“Someday the Unidum will be sorry it 
ever permitted the inhuman Brain-control 
to ^conie lawful !” 

There was a murmur from the crowd 
and the Scientists looked at one another 
uneasily. The judge reddened in ar^er 
and seemed about to recall the case and 
inflict a worse sentence ; hut no worse sen- 
tence could be thought of. He waved for 
them to take the prisoners out. Terry 
had to be prodded several times before he 
realized it was over. 

Escorted by a dozen Unidum guards, 
they were taken upward by elevator and 
brought before a different room than 
they had had previous to the trial. The 
door clanged shut behind them and after 
the grating of key in lock, there was si- 
lence. Williams had a queer look of de- 
fiance on his face. But his eyes were 
dazed; the dread sentence had struck 
hard. Suddenly his face turned fierce. 

"My brain in a Brain-control 1 What 
diabolical irony! God! If I had only suc- 
ceeded in releasing Helen, then it would 
be easier to take. But just think, Terry, 
for ages the memory of having failed in 
that will run through my dead-alive 
brain . . . .” 

It was a ghastly thought and Terry 
shuddered. 



"But they haven’t executed us yet,” 
Williams went on vehemently, “and may 
the Seven Devils of the Seven Hills of 
Ok-Ok eat my heart out if I lose hope of 
. . . . escape!” 

Terry thought the man had gone mad, 
for he began to prowl about the dark 
cell as though looking for a secret door- 
way. He stopped at the real door with its 
heavy Irars and shook them experimental- 
ly. Nothing could be solider. The cell it- 
self was steel-lined. The one window had 
heavy steel bars like the door. Through 
it could be seen the fairy-like picture of 
Boston at night ; but it was impossible to 
see the street level sixty stories down. 
Nearby the dark bulk of a huge enclosed 
span jutted from the building, extending 
across the street canyon. It carried elec- 
tro-car service to the Unidum sub-head- 
quarters. 

Terry sat down with a feeling of pity 
for the old man. Apparently the strain 
had unsettled his mind. Perhaps he 
thought he was back in Africa, impris- 
oned in some rickety thatch hut that he 
could batter down if he wished. Certainly 
the look in his eyes was far from normal, 
and from his twitching lips came a mut- 
tered stream of clipped African gibber- 
ish. That there was no escape, Terry 
knew. There were hundreds of Unidum 
police outside the door throughout the 
building. The door’s lock could not be 
picked for it had no key-hole on the in- 
side. The walls were proof against hu- 
man strength. And the one and only win- 
dow let out upon a sheer drop of a thou- 
sand feet. 

When the crouching man sneaked cat- 
footed to the window and cocked one ear 
as though hearing something besides the 
drone of aircraft above, Terry thought it 
time to do something. Gently, but firmly, 
he tugged him away from the window, 
avoiding the perplexed look in his eyes, 
and pushed him to the wall bunk. Wil- 
liams struggled hesitantly and then fell 
back flat. He slept. 

Terry sighed heavily and threw himself 
on his bunk. The utter hopelessness and 
despair of their situation crushed him 
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mercilessly. They were in the steel claws 
of the Unidum whose justice was alloyed 
only with mercilessness. 

CHAPTER Vfil 

M'bopo's Plan 

• Hackworth spent the morning: ot Ae 

day Terry and Williams had gone to 
Boston writing a detailed report of the 
north route to interior Congo. With 
M’bopo to clear up certain tricky points 
in the geography of the land inhabited by 
Bantu tribes, he had made a comprehen- 
sive report which he planned sending to 
the Federated States of Africa. M’bopo 
displayed a degree of intelligence that 
surprised the white man ; he traced unerr- 
ingly the ramifications of the route along 
unexplored rivers and through unnamed 
deserts, 

Hackworth had undertaken the volun- 
tary task more to keep his mind occupied 
than because of keen interest. In the after- 
noon he visited the hospital in which Lila 
lay, asleep beyond the puzzled efforts of 
the doctors to awaken her. 

When Terry and Williams failed to ap- 
pear at the evening meal, he began to 
worry. Yet what could have happened? 
Alone, Williams might have done some- 
thing rash, but not with Terry along. The 
double shock of hearing about the Brain- 
controls, and hearing that his sister’s 
brain was in one of them, had shaken 
Williams deeply, Hackworth knew. That 
was why he had insisted on the young 
chemist accompanying him. Probably 
taking in a few of the sights around 
Boston, reflected Hackworth. 

At seven o’clock he tuned in the radio- 
news of the day, uneasy and weighed 
down by apprehension. ’Then his worst 
suspicions were confirmed by the radio 
as the announcer told of the hectic fight 
in the Brain-control room; two men at- 
tack Scientist, attempt to smash control, 
resist Unidum guards, finally subdued 
and jailed, to be sentenced at the Science 
Court. 

For a while all Hackworth could do 
was run up and down the room aimlessly. 



Then he fell to cursing his cousin, curs- 
ing Terry, and finally reviling the Uni- 
dum. When M’bopo stuck his head in the 
doorway, he poured out the story to him 
in a mixture of Bantu and English. 
M’bopo stood as though frozen. 

“Let as go to Or»o Akkti" said 
M’bopo when Hackworth had exhaust- 
ed himself. “I will fight. Sarto Bm! I wiH 
kill all the guards and take my master 
from prison.” 

“No, no,” said Hackworth. “This is 
not Africa, M’bopo. There are hundreds 
of guards. They would kill you-,’’ 

“I do not care,” said the black man im- 
passively. “Take me to Orno Akku. I will 
fight for him.” 

Hackworth suddenly realized that 
M’bopo was not asking but demanding. 
There had come a strange gleam in the 
Bantu’s eyes. His primitive emotions 
were arising. Even the super-civilization 
of Unitaria could not daunt him. 

"All right, M’bopo. But not tonight. 
They would not let us in. Tomorrow 
morning we will go.” 

M’bopo grunted and sat himself cross- 
legged on the floor. 

The next morning Hackworth and the 
black man were waiting in the foyer of 
the Unidum sub-headquarters in Boston 
till visiting hours began. Finally ^ nine 
o’clock they were led upward to the six- 
tieth story. 

The two prisoners were standing at the 
window dejectedly looking out upon tlie 
bustle of a large city. They turned in sur- 
prise when the door swung open. 

“Hackworth!” cried Terry. “How did 
you find out about this so quickly?” 

“Heard about it over the radio last 
night,” answered Hackworth. He faced 
his cousin witli deep reproach in his face. 
“Dan—” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Williams. 
“How could I be such a fool ? I can hard- 
ly explain it myself. As I stood there 
looking at the globe and realized that 
Helen’s .... brain was in it, something 
just snapped in me.” 

Hackworth nodded. “You’re hardly to 
be blamed.” He changed his tone to a 
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hesitant whisper. “How did the trial turn 
out ?” 

“Death! and our brains to be used in 
Brain-controls I” 

“Great God in Heaven !” gasped Hack- 
worth. “Not that!” He sank limply to a 
chair. He seemed to have fainted except 
that his eyes were open wide- — and they 
reflected a great horror. 

Terry did not have to tell Hackworth, 
and he had already told Williams, that the 
execution would take place in three days. 
All sentences for treasonable crimes in 
1973 were consummated or started in 
three days. It was the policy of the Uni- 
dum to let no unnecessary delay hinder 
the progress of its iron justice. 

“Lila I Lila ! What will happen to her ?” 
moaned Hackworth suddenly. “With 
Terry gone she will never wake up 
again!” 

“Yes she will,” returned Williams. 
“Eventually the drug will lose its effect ; 
but it might be years. And she will 
awaken only to find her lover gone and a 
Scientist-husband awaiting her.” 

.The three men looked haggardly at 
one another. Everything had now gone 
awry. Even Andrew Grant’s help would 
do no good, for there would be no pur- 
pose in freeing Lila from the Eugenics 
Law with Terry dead. 

“We must, simply must, try to do 
something,” said Hackworth suddenly, 
springing to his feet and pacing up and 
down. “Jail-breaking is impossible — ” 

Terry and Williams smiled wanly at 
one another, thinking of the previous eve- 
ning when the latter, in some mental 
lapse, had snooped around as though 
planning an escape. In the morning, 
awaking in full possession of his facul- 
ties, Williams had seen clearly how im- 
possible it was to flee their prison in any 
way. 

“ — ^but there are other things,” went on 
Hackworth. His voice sank to a whisper. 
“Perhaps I can bribe the man with the 
keys. If not that I might approach higher 
authority and let the sunlight flash on 
gold. I’ve got less than three days .... 
well, I’ll do what I can.” 



But his tones were forlorn and uncon- 
fident, and Terry gave no sign of interest. 
They both knew the Unidum. They both 
knew how little hope there was for a 
man condemned by the Science Court. 
And from their very tones and actions, 
Williams knew too. 

There was a strained silence. M’bopo, 
who had kept a respectful poise in the 
corner, suddenly confronted his master. 

“Orno Akku wishes to go free?” he 
asked in Bantu. “Come, M’bopo will fight 
for you. We will kill the guards and fly 
away in a metal bird.” 

“No, M’bopo,” said Williams, smiling 
despite the seriousness of the occasion. 
“There are too many guards and they 
have guns.” Terry had described the 
building they were in before Hackworth 
arrived. It being the Unidum sub-head- 
quarters, it literally swarmed with guards 
who patrolled all the corridors and floors. 
To follow M’bopo ’s plan, they would have 
to fight their way through each set of 
guards in turn before even reaching the 
street level or some outlet. Even then, a 
clever alarm system would immediately 
place armed police at all entrances and 
exits of the building. 

“Then I will stay here with you,” said 
the black man promptly. 

It took Williams many minutes to con- 
vince M’bopo that his loyalty was mis- 
placed under the circumstances, and he 
finished with a suggestion of tears in his 
eyes at the black man’s unselfish devotion. 

Then the guard at the door announced 
that their time was up. Hackworth and 
M’bopo were forced to leave. The fonner 
tried to say something cheerful as he 
left, but it was a dismal failure. 

The public landing field and hangar at 
which Hackworth had left his Sansrun 
before entering the Unidum building was 
located on the flat top of a building but a 
block away. He had a choice of three 
lanes by which to leave and by mere 
chance took the one that passed the prison 
side of the Unidum building. As the plane 
took altitude, they passed several rows of 
windows heavily barred. 

“Your master is in one of them,” said 
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Hackworth, pointing in the general direc- 
tion of the steel-barred windows. 

M’bopo strained his eyes to them. Al- 
though it was two hundred yards away, 
he suddenly recognized Williams’ face 
peering out of one of them. He excitedly 
pointed it out to Hackworth and the lat- 
ter swung as close as the lane .signals 
would allow to wave a last goodbye. Then 
he had to climb again, up and up till they 
were high above all buildings. 

He felt a clutch on his arm. Words 
poured into his ear — Bantu words, star- 
tling words. Hackworth listened, enrapt. 
He asked a few questions. The replies 
brought a thoughtful gleam to his eyes. 
He guided his Sansrun along angled turns 
that circled the Unidum sub-headquar- 
ters. Again they fell to the lowest lane on 
the other side and climbed across the face 
of the barred windows. This time both 
of them strained their eyes in the direc- 
tion of the window which framed Wil- 
liams' tanned face. So absorbed was 
Hackworth in certain configurations that 
he had to shoot his ship upward with a 
jerk to avoid crashing into an enclosed 
span. 

Then he sent the ship away from Bos- 
ton. All the way back to New York, he 
and M’bopo talked excitedly. Could it be 
done? The black man claimed it could. 
Perhaps he was right! It was worth a 
trial. * * * 

Lying on his bunk in a darkness broken 
only by the dim light that came through 
the window, Williams found it hard to 
sleep. The soft, regular sound of Terry’s 
breathing came to him except when the 
drone of an airplane passing near filled 
the little cell. Poor young Terry I All that 
day he had been despondent and moody. 
The few times he had talked he had 
talked only of Lila, about happy memo- 
ries of the past. Clearly, he had resigned 
himself to fate. Williams asked himself, 
while tossing fitfully, whether there was 
any hope. No, hardly. Hackworth could 
do nothing, even with his entire wealth. 
Andrew Grant could do nothing. And 
there was no one else to depend on for 



help. They were inevitably doomed. First 
the painless death. Then a rude awaken- 
ing of some mystic sort with the gradual 
realization of being a part of a compli- 
cated apparatus, forced to send nerve- 
impulses along thin silver wires .... 

Williams perspired in a half-waking 
nightmare. He seemed to hear already the 
clicking of magnet relays. How relieved 
to fee! the hard bunk beneath him; he 
was not in a Brain-control yet. But the 
clicking ! It was still there ! And a sibilant 
sound .... like rubbing! 

He jerked his head erect. The sound 
came from the window. There was some- 
thing there! With thought came action. 
He leaped from the bunk and toward the 
window. He stumbled over it — a rope ! At 
its end was a small stone, clicking as some 
agency at the other end dragged it slowly 
over the floor. 

Williams did not stop to ponder the in- 
explicable presence of a rope, but tied its 
end to a bar, giving it a final jerk to in- 
dicate its being done. In another moment, 
after several scraping sounds outside, 
M’bopo appeared, struggling violently. 
One of his hands gripped a bar ; then the 
other. With a suppressed grunt, M’bopo 
contracted wiry arm muscles and pulled 
his body upward till his knees rested on 
the window ledge. He rested in that posi- 
tion panting, 

“M’bopo! How did you get here? 
What is this all about?” 

"Orno Akku,” gasped the black man. 
"I come to rescue you. The way I come, 
that way you go.” 

“•How did you come?” 

“I climb down long box that crosses 
ditch. I balance on rope. I walk to end of 
rope. Rope high as a man can reach, I 
jump. Here I am.” 

In a flash Williams understood 
M’bopo’s enigmatical words of Bantu 
which could barely cover the subject. 
“Long box” was span, the nearby electro- 
car enclosed span. “Rope” was cable sup- 
port. Williams became excited. Then he 
cursed. 

“But these bars, M’bopo!” 
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The black man silently probed in his 
pockets and brought out a small bottle 
which he handed through the bars. 

"You hurry, Omo Akku. Hackwort’, 
he waits.” 

And Williams did hurry, but not with 
the nervous rapidity of a drowning man 
clutching at a straw. He Iiad suddenly be- 
come cool, calm, eflRcient with a cold 
haste. A hand on Terry’s shoulder, a few 
whispered words, a quick series of deci- 
sion, and the young chemist became im- 
bued with the same swift efficiency. Their 
lives depended on how quickly they 
worked. 

Williams crouched near the door, plac- 
ing his ear against it He waved to Terry. 
The young chemist opened the bottle, 
poured out of it at the base of one of the 
window bars. There was a prolonged hiss. 
Then the bar was loose from its mooring, 
completely eaten through. Another 
drawn-out hiss and again a bar was loose. 
Five bars were thus treated. Terry found 
time to thank the gods that there was an 
acid like that which attacked steel as vi- 
ciously and quickly as sodium metal at- 
tacks water. Williams, at the door, 
watched the process with wonder. He 
knew there had never been a compound 
like that in 1933. But the results interest- 
ed him far more. When the final bar had 
been severed by the acid, he leaped noise- 
lessly to the window. A word to M’bopo 
and he grasped the first bar and pulled 
outward. Terry held the Mack man by the 
belt and Williams helped bend the bar. 
With faint protest, the steel gave and 
curled upward. With a frantic strength, 
they bent the other four. 

“Now,” said Williams, panting, “conies 
the hardest part. That cable support that 
leads to the span is about ten feet below, 
says M’bopo. We must hang by our hands 
from the sill and climb down the rope to 
the cable. Then we must walk along it to 
the span. It’s dangerous — one slip 
and . . . .” 

Terry shuddered in understanding. It 
was a thousand feet straight down. 

“Let’s go,” he said steadily. 



Williams motioned for him to go first 
and Terry lost no time, in clambering 
through the window. His first glance at 
the view from his precarious perch on the 
sill brought a chill to his heart. Far below, 
only partially revealed by lights, was the 
ground level. At various heights were 
both enclosed and platform spans, hung 
with red lights. All about were the cadav- 
erous heights of slim towers. It was a diz- 
zying spectacle. Terry recovered his shtdc- 
en nerves, twisted carefully about, and 
lowered himself, glad to feel the firm rope 
in his hands. He descended hand over 
hand till his feet struck something solid, 
and a strong hand steadied him. M’bopo’s 
round eyes peered into his. 

In another moment, Williams came 
down the rope and all three of them stood 
crowded on the flat cable-lug that joined 
to the building. A cool autumn breeze 
whistled around the wall and quickly took 
the perspiration off their brows. 

"All right,” whispered Williams. “I 
listened at the door just before I left 
through the window ; apparently none of 
the guards have heard a sound. But the 
longer we hesitate, the more chance we 
take. M’bopo, umo ulka dis. He’ll go first, 
Terry. Then you. Do you think you can 
manage without help ?’’ 

Terry watched the black man without 
answering. The cable support for the 
nearby span stretched taut, enclosing a 
triangle with the building and the span 
housing. It was a hundred feet long and 
thick enough to give a solid footing. 
M’bopo, arms outstretched and slightly 
crouched to balance the gentle breeze, ne- 
gotiated the cable without pause, as sure- 
footed as a mountain goat. His body 
gradually faded into the gloom at the 
side of the span. 

"I could hold your hand,” suggested 
Williams, “or your belt — ” 

Suddenly realizing that he must seem 
craven in the older man’s eyes, for not 
having answered his question, Terry 
looked into his eyes. 

“I go ... . alone, Williams. If I fail, 
there is no need for you to fall imth me.” 
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• Williams gripped his hand encourag- 
ingly and admiringly. It was one thing 
for M’bopo and himself, long trained in 
Africa in physical pursuits, to traverse 
the cable, but quite another for a man 
reared in civilization. The latter does not 
have that fine balance and muscular coor- 
dination that a child of nature has, nor 
does he have that callousness toward dan- 
ger that brings great courage. 

Nevertheless, Terry stepped away from 
the cable-lug with set jaw, determined to 
do or die. He took the first ten steps con- 
fidently and began to feel that his first 
fears were silly. But at the next step, a 
gust of wind pushed at him. Off-balance, 
he blindly put his free foot forward and 
only by sheerest luck touched the cable 
with his toe. Back of him a voice called 
encouragement. It was no time to hesitate 
and recover breath or nerve and Terry 
plunged recklessly forward, barely able to 
see the cable at his feet. He steeled him- 
self not to look past the support, know- 
ing that one glance at the pit under him 
would paralyze his every muscle. Breath- 
ing hard, swaying, and moving steadily 
forward, Terry forgot everything but the 
cable, his feet, and the wind. It seemed 
hours on end that he alternately lifted his 
feet and set them down. He dared not 
look up nor to the side. He wondered how 
far he was. God! Was this an eternal 
nightmare? Already he had tramped 
miles. His calve muscles ached as though 
he had run a marathon. He was getting 
dizzy. The constant stare of concentration 
at the cable was bringing spots to his 
eyes. He tvas swaying! The wind, in 
.spiteful little gusts, would .... 

Terry felt his front foot barely scrape 
the cable. It slipped and he knew it was 
over. Suddenly limp and hopeless, he felt 
himself toppling .... toppling into that 
deep pit between buildings. His body 
would drop like a stone, past five spans, 
down to the hard street; nothing would 
stop it ... . 

Now what had happened, wondered 
Terry. Something had grabbed his belt. 
Something strained at his body hanging 
over the pit with one foot only on tlw 



cable. And that something pulled him 
back from the abyss. 

Terry’s brain cleared. M’bopo was 
there with a hand in his bdt, looking at 
him in mute inquiry. Terry waved for- 
ward, again on balance. One — two — ^three 
steps, and then Terry felt the welcome 
solidity of a broad, flat surface. They 
were on the span’s roof ! He had lost his 
balance and almost fallen only three steps 
from safety ! Mtiopo had saved his life. 
M’bopo was grinning now and large heads 
of ,.sweat stood out on his brow. Only he 
would ever realize how much super- 
human, agonizing strength it had taken to 
pull the falling white .man upright, and at 
the constant risk of losing his own bal- 
ance should the torque shift too suddenly 
from limp body to straining muscles. 

There was a sound of running feet 
and then a familiar voice as a figure 
loomed up from farther along the span’s 
roof. 

“Terry, my boy ! Thank God you made 
it!” 

“Mr. Hackworth! Great to see you 
again. But how did you — ” 

“Explanations later. Must get away as 
quickly as possible.” 

They turned to watch the dim figure 
coming along the cable. Without hesita- 
tion, firmly and swiftly, Williams moved 
along the cable. There Was an indefinable 
grace about him and a boyish elasticity 
that made it hard for Terry to realize that 
he was an old man in point of years. Cer- 
tainly no younger man could do the feat 
any easier. 

Williams came up with a rush, waving 
a jubilant arm. 

“All here safe and sound,” he hissed, 
nodding to Hackworth. “No delay now; 
into the ship, all of us.” 

As they ran toward the dark hulk of 
Hack worth’s Sansrun, they heard the 
rumble of an electro-car beneath them. 
Terry smiled; little did the passengers 
realize that on the roof under which they 
streaked were four jail-breakers and an 
outlaw ship. How simple it had been after 
all, when but an hour before, escape had 
seemed absolutely impossible! 
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Williams closed the cabin door behind 
them. Hackworth was already at the con- 
trols. But before starting the motors, he 
had them all look around for a possible 
lurking police ship. It was against the 
law to land on a span. Detection would 
bring immediate pursuit. They looked 
searchingly around. High above from the 
towers of the tallest buildings came the 
broad sweeps of aircraft beacons, ribbon- 
ing the sky. Several of the important traf- 
fic lanes were bathed in constant light, re- 
vealing a considerable night traffic. Where 
they were, beneath the lowest lane, it was 
a pocket of darkness between the lighted 
streets and the swingng searchlights. 

Satisfied that no police ships were 
around, Hackworth brought the twin 
motors to life, idled them for a minute, 
__ and then shot the ship upward. They 
climbed obliquely toward the neon-lighted 
spire of a lane mark, up and up out of 
the canyon of spans. Suddenly there were 
lane signals and Hackworth obediently 
leveled. He breathed a sigh of relief. 

“The police danger is over. Now we’re 
just one ship out of thousands.” 

He spoke too confidently, however. 
Had he but known it, the pilot of a lum- 
bering freighter, passing the Unidum sub- 
headquarters on the way to a landing a 
mile away, had seen the shadowed ship 
rise from the canyon. Suspicious as to 
the motives of a private ship coming from 
that forbidden direction, he reported the 
incident to the police after landing. 

In the meantime, Hackworth piloted his 
ship away from Boston and headed in 
the gloom of night to the south. He built 
up a fast but safe speed, high above the 
commercial lanes. Then he turned to his 
cousin beside him. 

"Dan, you’re a free man, at least for 
a while.” 

“Thanks to you, Earl. You are — ” 

“Thanks to M’bopo,” interrupted 
Hackworth. “It was his idea. Passing the 
prison side of the Unidum sub-headquar- 
ters, he saw that your window was within 
reach of the crile support from that 
sixth level span. At first I thought it 
hare-brained. Then I saw how easy it 



would be to land the Sansrun on the 
span roof in the night. As for the rest. 
M’bopo claimed it would be just as easy. 
And so it proved.” 

Williams struck his head deprecatingly. 
“And to think it escaped me entirely, that 
idea. M’bopo, unlettered native as we like 
to call him, has scored against the all- 
powerful Unidum. It’s a curious thought. 
Well — ■” he changed his tone — ^“the im- 
portant thing is now : where to go ?” 
“I’ve figured that out already,” re- 
turned Hackworth. “You and Terry at 
present are outlaws. There will be a price 
on your heads, A peaceful life in Uni- 
taria is impossible. The thing for you 
both to do is get away and live in regions 
not governed by the Unidum.” 

“Never!” came vehemently from 
Terry. “Not while Lila is alive. I live witti 
her or die with her. I could never forget 
her — ” 

“Let me finish, Terry,” said Hack- 
worth quietly. “My plan is to negotiate 
your escape from Unitaria, along wUh 
LUa! And furthermore, after I myself 
have carefully had my money transferred 
to foreign accounts, I will join you. We 
can all live a happy life in some sheltered 
corner of earth, free of the Unidum." 

Hackworth’s eyes shone as he went on. 
“The plan in detail is this — I am taking 
you to the Long Island Tide-station, 
whose superintendent is a close friend of 
mine. I have already spoken to him; he 
is to be trusted. A tide-station is the 
ideal place for you two to hide because 
of its position right on the ocean, and 
because the police will never think of you 
being there. Once safely hidden, you will 
simply lie low and I will do my part; 
charter a stratosphere ship and somehow 
get Lila from the hospital. Andrew Grant 
will help me do that. Then — ” 

An exclamation from Terry cut him 
off. 

“Look ! A ship is pursuing us !” 

They peered backward through the 
rear-vision mirror. With ominous pur- 
posefulness, a long, slim tri-motored plane 
hung on their trail, rapidly gaining. It 
could not be mere chance that it followed 
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them ; they were both out of the regular 
lanes. 

"God !” cried Hack worth weakly. “It’s 
a Unidum police ship; I can tell by its 
shape !’’ 

CHAPTER IX 
The Tide-Station 

• The three white men looked aghast at 

one another. Hackworth became sud- 
denly enervated ; his eyes reflected hope- 
lessne.ss. Terry peered again into the mir- 
ror and confirmed the statement. 

"That stops us,” said Hackworth wea- 
rily. “It’s possible they merely wonder 
why we fly so high and fast, but if they 
make us land and question us, the whole 
thing is spoiled.” 

But Williams was not so willing to 
admit defeat. 

“How long yet before we reach the 
tide-station ?” 

“About twenty minutes at top speed. 
But there’s no use trying to outfly them, 
Dan. They are much faster. Besides, 
they’re armed ; if we try to escape, they’ll 
disable us. Not only that, in a few minutes 
there will be more police ships here — ” 

“And here’s the Stop-and-Land sig- 
nal !” burst in Terry. 

From the pursuing ship had flashed a 
thin beam of crimson light, flooding the 
cabin with reflected red. 

“If we disobey — ” 

"Stop-and-Land be damned !” cried 
Williams, grasping Hackworth by the 
arm with compelling fingers. “It’s dark. 
Isn’t it? Turn off the cabin lights and 
drop. Maneuver around — throw ’em off 
the track! Why should we give up so 
tamely when we’ve gone to the trouble 
of breaking jail ?” 

Hackworth hesitated and Terry firmly 
motioned him away from the controls. 

“Williams is right I /’/I give them a run- 
around !” 

Plunged in darkness, Terry manipulat- 
ed the controls and shot the ship down. 
Leveling gradually, he swung in a huge 
arc that would take them away from the 
police ship. From the latter now shot 
several brilliant beams of white light 



which probed through the darkness, 
searching for the vanishing prey. For a 
moment it looked as though they would 
escape entirely. 

Then Terry cursed. To one side ap- 
peared more beams of dancing light, a 
maze of them. Some of the rays almost 
touched them and only a quick drop or 
swerve prevented it. 

“They’ve got the whole Boston Patrol 
after us,” gasped Hackworth. “They 
must know we are the ones who broke 
jail. With the direct radio contact they 
have, they’ll hem us in gradually — ” 

“Not if I can help it,” muttered Terry 
grimly. 

Williams encouraged him with hopeful 
words, and their ship became a plunging, 
weaving thing, trying to escape the inex- 
orable beams of dozens of police ships. 
It looked like a dance of the fireflies. 
Every so often, the fleeing ship would 
flicker in the chance beam of a light and 
the police ships vrould converge like 
hungry vultures. 

“If I only had more speed,” groaned 
the perspiring Terry. “This way I can’t 
draw away; I can only dodge up and 
down.” 

“No good, Terry,” said Williams who 
had quietly watched the maneuvers. 
“They’re gradually cutting us off on all 
sides. Can you give them a run as far as 
the tide-station without getting in range 
of their weapons?” 

“Possible, if we rise at full power. You 
see, as a helicopter, we’re their equal be- 
cause they only have two adaptable en- 
gines. We miffM get as far as the tide- 
station with a good start. But a lot of 
good that will do.” 

“Try it!” said Williams in command- 
ing tones. 

Willing to try anything under the cir- 
cumstances, Terry jammed his foot on 
the throttle and swung the air-screws up- 
ward. The beams of the police ships fell 
below for many long seconds, then again 
followed as flicker after flicker revealed 
the outlaw ship rising. But before they 
gained sufficient altitude to head the flee- 
ing ship off, Terry had swung level at full 
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speed. He flew over a police ship from 
which came a sudden scarlet flash. 

“Missed!” breathed Terry trembling, 
“And they won’t get another chance for 
some time.” 

Ten minutes of ear-shattering flight, 
with the police gaining rapidly, brought 
them within sight of the tide-station at 
the tip of Long Island. Williams stared 
in interest as it swiftly crawled toward 
them from the horizon. It was an incred- 
ible affair, more alien to 1933 than even 
the queer hyp-marine. Long stiff con- 
crete appendages reached out to sea for 
miles, all dimly visible in reflected light. 
They all radiated from a comparatively 
small building, flat and unadorned. In the 
exact center of its circular flat roof was 
a small brightly-lit bubble, which was the 
control room for the entire station. All 
the enormous electrical energy produced 
by the tides at that point was wired to 
cities as far north as Boston, and as far 
south down the coast as New York. 

But the immensity of the thing dis- 
tracted Williams from the affairs of the 
moment only for an instant. He knew 
one important thing about the tide-station 
upon which he had built a plan which 
offered a slim hope of once again escap- 
ing the Unidum. At his order, Terry shot 
the plane downward, braked with the 
helicopters at a dragging angle, and land- 
ed on the flat roof. 

“No time to talk,” said Williams hur- 
riedly as Hackworth looked inquiringly 
at him. “Lead the way to your friend the 
superintendent.” 

Even as the four of them raced across 
the roof toward a lighted alcove from 
which steps led downward, one of the 
police ships descended with roaring 
motors. At the foot of the stairs a figure 
met them panting. 

“Hackworth I” he cried. “You’ve ruined 
me! I saw — the police — ” 

“We’ve ruined nothing yet 1” cried Wil- 
liams. “Listen to me . . . .” 

In terse sentences, he unfolded his plan. 
Joe Manners, the superintendent of the 
tide-station, nodded and led the way along 
a corridor and then up steps. They 



emerged in a room of small size whose 
ceiling was hemispherical. It contained 
nothing more than a desk and chair and 
a panel of several dials and switches. But 
inconspicuous as it seemed, it was the 
master control-room of the station. From 
below, vibrating through the walls, came 
the hum of the giant tide-generators. 

Manners closed the door they had en- 
tered and locked it. After a momentary 
glance at the dial readings, he turned t® 
the others. 

“The plan will work only if we prop- 
erly strike fear into their hearts.” 

“But will there be any trouble for 
you afterward?” asked Hackworth. 

“I think not. Little is known of the 
technicalities of a tide-station to the 
average person like the police. I will be 
able to lie out of it and stave off sus- 
picion. As for the chances I take, I have 
good reasons of my own for wishing to 
help you in this predicament. You see — ” 

A loud knocking at the door cut him 
off. He signalled caution to the others. 

“Open for the Unidum police4” came 
in loud tones from the other side of the 
door. 

“I — I can’t!” shouted back Manners 
with well-simulated fear in his voice. “I 
am in the hands of desperate men who — ” 

He bit off his words and choked as 
though threatened by dire threats. From 
the other side of the door the conspirators 
heard a jumbled murmur. Then again a 
voice : 

“Those men, two of them at least, are 
criminals, sentenced to death for treason. 
They broke prison in Boston. They 
are — ” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” moaned Manners in 
mock tribulation. “What will I do ! I have 
nothing to do with this — ” 

“Shut up !” shouted Williams with 
well-timed ferocity. He winked to the 
others and held up a warning finger. They 
would see what the police had to say 
next. 

“Hey, you in there,” came from the 
minions of the law beyond the door. 
“Surrender yourselves or it will go hard 
with you.” 
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“Damn you, never !” shouted back Wil- 
liams with a tone of voice that was meant 
to convey desperate recklessness. “Rather 
than go back prisoners to certain death, 
we will wreck this tide-station and die in 
its ruins!" 

■As he finished, Manners pulled a little 
switch which sent a crackling spark across 
two fuse electrodes; then he raised his 
voice to shouts of alarm, stamped bis 
feet on the floor, and signalled for the 
others to do likewise. 

“Don’t touch that switch!” he cried 
gasping. 

The police, seeing none of this, but 
hearing the noises of a scuffle which 
sounded ominous, threw their weight 
against the door and attempted to batter 
it down. But the door held. 

“You don’t know what you’re doing! 
You’ll blow up — ” 

"Get out of my way — ” 

“You’re mad to try — help!" 

"No help for you! Nor for the police 
who want to capture us! Nor for nny- 
iody . . . 

All these jumbled words delivered with 
hoarse shouts, along with scuffling noises, 
struck a nameless fear into the hearts of 
the police. The desperadoes inside the 
control room were tampering with elec- 
tric dynamite, thousands of kilowatts of 
it! 

Then came Manners’ voice again in a 
piercing scream. 

“The master switch I — ^he pulled it— 
let me out of here — ^the whole station will 
blow up — fools! you’ve got just ten sec- 
onds to live . . . .” 

The police, hearing this dreadful state- 
ment, stampeded away from the door like 
frightened rats. If the station was doomed 
to crash in ruin, no need for them to lose 
their lives along with the insane criminals 
who had unleashed the titantic power. 

When the noise of running feet died 
away beyond the door, the men in the 
little control room ceased stamping their 
feet and slapping their arms, and grinned 
at one another. 

"It worked,” chuckled Manners. Then 
he became serious. 



"Now you’ve got your chancel Go to 
your ship — fly away in the dark — I’ll turn 
out every light in the station— but hurry 
because they’ll throw some searchlights 
down here when they get high enough. 
Before they do that you can take-off in 
all the confusion and quietly slip away. 
When they come to investigate. I'll tell 
them I saved the station just in time and 
that you criminals escaped — ^how or 
where, I won’t say. Hurry; go!" 

As they left the room, cautiously peer- 
ing down the corridor in case any of the 
police had called the bluff, there came the 
roar of the police ships taking-off. 

“No worry about them,” cried Wil- 
liams. “They’re intent on saving their 
own precious necks.” 

Just as they reached the flat roof, every 
light went out ; Manners had been true to 
his word and had timed it exactly right. 
Under cover of darkness, they ran to 
their ship, safe in the knowledge that the 
police would not know till too late that 
their prey had escaped by a ruse. 

Hackworth, in the lead, jumped in. He 
waited impatiently for the others to join 
him, but to his surprise, he heard Wil- 
liams’ voice. 

"Start the motors, Earl, and go! Get 
away from here as fast as you can, and 
head for home — and safety.” 

"What?” .spluttered Hackworth. . “And 
you .... and Terry?” 

“We’ll take care of ourselves. You go 
— no one as yet knows you’re connected 
with this. Besides, even if we went with 
you, sooner or later we’d have to sep- 
arate. As outlaws, we’ve got to escape 
Unitaria, and we can do that without 
}’ou.” 

“But, Dan—” 

"Go, if only for Lila’s sake ! And hurry, 
Hackworth! Any moment the air-police 
win smell a rat and put a searchlight 
down here!” 

• Overwhelmed by these arguments, 
Hackworth .shouted a “goodbye,” 
roared the motors to life, and took the 
ship up and away. To him it seemed a 
madman’s move; but to have argued with 
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his strong-headed cousin would have been 
futile. Hardly had he drawn safely away 
from the tide-station than hovering police 
ships, already suspicious that the threat- 
ened catastrophe had not occurred, cast 
their light beams downward. They re- 
vealed a deserted landing roof. The beams 
began to swing about frantically, but 
Hackworth was already beyond their 
effective range. He at least had escaped 
from this night’s hectic mixup with the 
Unidum police. But how would his 
friends fare? 

By the time the police had recovered 
their courage and swung searchlights on 
the roof-top, Williams, Terry, and 
M’bopo were again in the control room, 
facing a startled man. Manners threw his 
flashlight beam to each of their faces. 

"The Devil take you !” he cried. “Why 
are you back ? You will get me in trmible 
now if the police find me with you.” 

‘T’ve changed my plans,” said Williams 
calmly. "Staying with Hackworth would 
have been dangerous, not only for us, but 
for him.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Manners shrilly, 
“You don’t think about me at all! I 
helped you all I could, stalled off the 
police at great personal risk, and now 
you want me to hide you, with the con- 
stant fear of — ” , 

“We’re not going to stay. Manners,” 
cut in Williams sharply. "Listen to me: 
I’ve heard that Iceland is an independent 
island where fugitives from the Unidum 
can safely hide. To stay in Unitaria any 
longer is dangerous for Terry and my- 
self. If we can get to Iceland from 
here . . . .” 

"This is just the worst place to be 
for that,” cried Manners. “You can’t get 
aboard any type of transportation frmn 
this tide-station. The nearest dock is at 
Long Island City.” 

"But you have planes here, don’t you? 
Your employees — ” 

Whatever Williams had in mind was 
never uttered, for the sudden harsh 
drone of laboring engines outside in- 
formed them that the police had returned. 

Manners stared at them in speechless 



misery. They would all be caught to- 
gether ; there could be no second ruse for 
the police would be wiser from the first 
one. 

“Come on, Terry,” called Williams, 
racing to the door. “I see now it was a 
mistake not going with Hackworth. But 
still we can give the police a run-around.” 

They became reckless then, intent only 
on delaying capture as long as possible. 
It was senseless to think of going to the 
landing roof ; already they could hear 
the murmurs and footsteps of approach- 
ing Unidum guards. Williams dashed 
down a corridor that led oceanward, away 
from the control-room, Terry and M’bopo 
at his heels. There were shouts behind 
them. The corridor opened into a long 
and curving chamber frcan the opposite 
wall off which led straight passageways. 

“This way,” said Terry suddenly, run- 
ning down the hall. “There’s a possible 
chance — ” 

At one of the long passageways whose 
end seemed lost in distance as though it 
stretched onward forever, he stopped and 
pointed at what seemed a miniature train. 

"This is the tide-station’s transporta- 
tion system — propelled like an electro- 
car — with which workmen go to the dif- 
ferent parts of these long tide-power 
piers, which are sometimes five miles 
long ! I can run it — just one lever to start 
and stop it.” 

“Where does it lead to ?” 

“Well — nowhere. Out into the ocean.” 
Terry shrugged. Everything was now 
purposeless; there was no escape — only 
delay. 

“Come on,” said Williams in sudden 
decision. “We’ll take a ride in it. Perhaps 
somewhere we can hide along that five- 
mile stretch and . . . .” 

There was nothing more to say. Any- 
thing they did now was aimless. There 
could be but one ending to the whole 
affair — eventual capture. They were 
merely fleeing because it was against 
their nature to surrender their persons 
meekly. 

Terry pulled the lever savagely when 
they were all seited in the vehicle. With 
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but a faint hum of magnetic motors, it 
started, gathering speed swiftly, almost 
noiseless on its rubber-covered wheels. 
But the enormously-long cavern became 
resonant with the echoes that rolled back 
from the farther end. 

The train ran on a ledge fastened to 
one wall of the tide-pier ; not twenty feet 
below was the surface of the ocean, swell- 
ing toward high tide, creeping upward 
inch by inch. At high tide tremendous 
shutters would clip across the tide-pier 
dozens of feet down. The receding ocean 
level would then leave a titanic mass of 
water captured in man-made reservoirs, 
possessing terrific potential energy. How 
the weight of falling water was converted 
into kinetic energy, Williams could not 
see, nor did he care at the time. His mind 
was Seething with plans and plans — how 
to get out of this predicament. He had 
let one good chance slip by — refusing to 
go with Hackworth ; would another 
chance somehow present itself ? 

When the vehicle came to a stop before 
the end of the tide-pier, which was set 
with windows, they looked at one another 
in dismay. Down the long hallway came 
the sound of another train. 

“The police,” said Terry emotionlessly, 
“are right on our heels. I suppose Man- 
ners, to save his own reputation, had to 
give us away.” 

He became suddenly vehement, eyes 
flashing. “We’re trapped, Williams! 
We’ve got a choice of two things: cap- 
ture and the Brain-control death, or — ” 

He pointed to the still, black water on 
the other side of the ledge-railing. It 
would be a quick and merciful death; at 
least preferable to .... he shuddered. 
Their brains! Their' dead brains . . . . 
they would fish out the bodies and take 
out the brain organs and .... 

“Don’t you see?” screamed Terry sud- 
denly. “Even that way, the Unidum will 
carry out its sentence .... Brain-con- 
trols! .... there is no escape. There 
was no escape from the beginning! Wil- 
liams, we — ” 

Terry felt a hand shaking him by the 
shoulder, a strong hand. There was a 



voice too, an imperative voice, asking him 
something. The agbnizing grip of terror 
loosened the young chemist’s mind and 
he heard. 

“Terry ! What are those lights out there 
beyond the tide-pier ?” 

“Lights?” Terry looked. “Moored sea- 
planes — private craft mainly.” 

“Terry, can you swim that far?” 

“Whether I can or not. I’ll try it,” an- 
swered Terry, thinking of the oncoming 
police. 

In a flash they were imbued with new 
courage. The black of despair had turned 
to a gray dawn of hope. They stripped to 
the skin and threw the clothes over the 
railing into the water. M’bopo went first 
through an opened window. Terry poised 
a moment before diving, shivering. Be- 
fore Williams joined tltem, he looked 
down the passageway. He smiled in satis- 
faction ; the police were still too far away 
to be distinguished in the gloom, and con- 
versely, they could not have seen what 
their quarry had done. He closed the 
window hanging by tooth and nail on the 
sill; let them think the prisoners had 
drowned themselves inside. Then he dove 
downward. 

He came up gasping in the cold water. 
Calling softly to his companions, he 
struck out for the brightest of the lights 
which' danced on the choppy water far 
out in the gloom. 

“Take it easy,” warned Williams. 
“Conserve your strength. It looks like a 
long swim.” 

Terry gasped a reply and changed to 
a smooth side-stroke. Williams drew 
back of him and uttered a few dialect 
phrases to M’bopo. The black man, glid- 
ing along easily, obediently crawled to 
the side of the young chemist and let him 
set the pace. That this would be a test of 
stamina, Williams knew. And that Terry 
would be the first to weaken, he knew 
also. As for himself and M’lx>po, their 
tireless bodies, jungle-trained, would 
stand terrific punishment. 

Hand over hand, breath after breath, 
they fought the ocean with its shoreward 
tow and chilling bite. Choppy waves 
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seemed spitefully intent on choking them 
and pushing them under. It was an or- 
deal to test any man of strength. And the 
bobbing lights ahead seemed to dance 
ever farther away. 

It might have been an hour later — or 
a year, for all they knew — that Terry 
spluttered violently and stopped. 

"I can’t go on!” he gasped between 
clenched teeth and blue lips. “Goodbye 
.... I’m done. Maybe you- can .... 
make it . . . .” 

As though it were a signal, Williams 
and M’bopo swam to either side of him. 

“Here, Terry .... one hand on each 
.... of our shoulders. Look, we’re al- 
most there 1” 

Terry wondered if it could be true ; he 
had not the strength to raise his head and 
look. He held on to their shoulders grim- 
ly, incredulous that they still had the 
spirit to go on when he was completely 
fagged. Under his aching fingers he could 
feel the rippling of powerful shoulder 
muscles. Could they go on much longer? 

CHAPTER X 
A Chanee Friend 

• Ages later Terry felt a change in the 

motion of the swimmers at his side. 
A voice that seemed miles away spoke. 

"Sarto!” gasped Williams. “We’ve 
reached something.” 

The words startled Terry. He had for- 
gotten that they had been swimming to 
a destination. He shook off his numbed 
lethargy and raised eyes that smarted 
from the salt water. 

"The sea-plane dock,” he mumbled as 
dearly as he could. “Climb up ... . and 
rest.” Even as he said it, he wondered 
how it would be accomplished, for the 
floating dock’s level was three feet above. 
He heard splashing and saw M’bopo 
leaping out of the water with frightful 
contortions in the attempt to catch the 
dock edge. Finally he made it. With a 
spasmodic jerk that must have taken 
super-human effort, he pulled himself up 
and rolled over onto the dock. 

In another moment, with the help of 



M’bopo reaching down, the two white 
men rolled onto the wooden surface. For 
five long minutes only stertorous breath- 
ing and spasmodic shivers occupied them 
as they lay flat, regaining their sadly 
taxed energy. 

The dock they were on was in reality a 
giant raft, anchored securely. Cut into 
its edges were spaces long and broad 
enough to admit the pontoons of sea- 
craft. It was a public service for those 
who owned sea-planes and wished to 
moor them temporarily. Each of them 
twinkled with red lights at the wing tips. 

Williams was the first to stagger erect. 
He pulled Terry to his feet and made him 
jump around violently to circulate slug- 
gish blood. M’bopo joined them. The ex- 
ercise helped greatly to revive them, even 
though the coo! night breeze now threat- 
ened to freeze them by the process of 
evaporation. 

“Let’s go,” said Williams, controlling 
chattering teeth with great effort. “Must 
get a ship .... invade it ... . fight 
for it. M’bopo — ” He finished with dia- 
lect that brought a gleam to the black 
man’s eyes. 

In the deep gloom that lay over the en- 
tire floating dock, they made their way 
toward a tri-motored craft a hundred 
yards away. 

As they walked, Terry licked stiffened 
lips and worked tightened jaws. 

“Williams, listen to me,” he finally 
said. “They’re moored with two ropes 
from pontoon-stays to dock-posts. Must 
loosen them.” 

Williams nodded. “But first we storm 
the cabin.” 

He cursed when they reached the first 
plane. Its cabin was dark and the doors 
locked. They went to the next and it too 
was empty and locked. At the third there 
was a light from inside and the sound of 
many voices. 

M’bopo looked inquiringly at his mas- 
ter, but the latter shook his head. A dozen 
or so men were more than they could 
handle. 

The fourth was a small ship, twin- 
motored. 
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“Here we go,” said Williams. “Fd 
rather fight than freeze.” 

He jerked open the cabin door and 
plunged in. Terry, crowding in after 
M’bopo, expected to hear shouts and 
, cries, but all he heard was a muffled gasp 
and a crack of fist on flesh. Then he saw 
Williams’ face grinning back at him. 

“Only one man,” he said. “And I took 
care of him. Now to warm up.” 

The cabin, comfortably heated, seemed 
like bliss after the freezing they had 
undergone. For a long while, they all 
relaxed in wordless ecstasy. Crumpled on 
the floor was a matt whose upturned face 
still had a look of stunned surprise on it. 

The warmth gradually soaked through 
their blue skins and loosened their 
tongues. 

“You can fly this?” asked Williams. 

“I think so. Controls look very similar 
to land-craft.” 

“We must go as soon as possible. 
Unitaria is no place for us at present. I 
know — ” Williams added at the frown 
on Terry’s face — “that you are thinking 
of Lila and hate to leave for that reason. 
But we would be courting capture around 
here. We can hide safely in Iceland. As 
for what to do about Lila : first we must 
wait till we hear from Andrew Grant. If 
he can’t get her release, we’re going to 
do our best to get Lila spirited away to 
Iceland. That was why I wanted Hack- 
worth to get away, so that he can plan 
on that. So far all has gone well 
enough — ” 

He stopped short at a sudden sound of 
laboring airplane motors, which he knew 
only too well meant a ship landing. Terry, 
peering out on the long stretch of dock, 
turned with dismay in his face. 

“A police ship!” 

Williams sprang to look and saw a 
striped ship bouncing to a stop near a 
housing whose windows shone with in- 
terior lights. Five uniformed figures 
leaped from the cabin of the plane and 
banged on the door of the housing. The 
lone attendant of the seaplane mooring 
came out and they engaged in gesticulat- 
ing conversation. 



“Then the police are not so simple,” 
muttered Williams half to himself. “They 
have come here on the chance that we did 
attempt this swim and succeeded.” 

“We should have suspected they 
would,” said Terry. “The Unidum guards 
are noted for their efficiency. I wonder 
just what they’ll do.” 

Williams was staring out to see. He 
saw the police leave the vicinity of the 
housing and head rapidly for the first of 
the moored craft, followed by the attend- 
ant. They disappeared in the shadows of 
the sliip but emerged a moment later to 
walk toward the next plane. 

“Damn!” breathed Terry who had 
watched this over his companion’s shoul- 
der. “They’re looking in each ship. They'll 
find us ! We’ve got to hide!” 

“No use,” said Williams quickly. “Not 
enough time. And no place that I can see, 
anyway.” 

“The rear supply hold — but no! It 
won’t hold all of us. Williams, we’ve got 
to do something — ” 

“And we will do something! Terry* 
start up the motors. Be ready for instant 
take-off. M’bopo and I will loose the 
moor-ropes.” 

“But man! They’ll hear the engine 
noise and dash over. With their light- 
ning pistols, you two don’t stand a 
chance — ” 

“Got to fight for it, Terry. Only hope 
left. You start the motors and leave the 
rest to us. If you hear me shout, give 
her the gun.” He shot clipped Bantu 
phrases to the black man in the same 
staccato voice. 

Terry opened his mouth to remonstrate, 
but they were gone. For a moment, he 
thought of leaping out to help them, then 
decided to follow Williams’ instructions. 
Williams had seemed to have a peculiar 
knack^for thinking of workable plans on 
the spur of the moment; perhaps again 
luck would be with them. Terry grasped 
the starter switch and closed it. With a 
coughing roar, the twin motors hurled 
their powerful voice across the water. 
Even before Terry had done this, Wil- 
liams and M’bopo had unhooked the 
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mooring ropes from the pontoons. At the 
former’s low-voiced command, the black 
man raced around the back of the ship 
to where his master was, and together 
they crouched in the deep shadow of the 
plane’s one wing, nearest the group of 
police. They waited, eyes on the uni- 
formed guards, like panthers at a zebra 
watering spa. For a moment, Williams 
was transported back in time twenty 
years when he and a brawny black had 
ambushed a party of marauders under 
the shadow of a huge tree and fallen 
upon their backs with such fury as to 
completely rout them. 

At the unexpected roar of the motors, 
the police had whirled in surprise, light- 
ning-pistols in hand. At a shout from 
their leader, they sprang forward, in- 
tent on capturing the outlaws before the 
motors were sufficiently warmed to start. 
They saw nothing as they raced past one 
wing to get at the cabin door. The first 
thing they knew, two naked figures, one 
white and one black, had leaped among 
them, hard fists flying. 

The onslaught laid two of the guards 
flat and senseless. The other three flung 
about with pistols upraised to meet a 
storm of blows. One pistol flaslied harm- 
lessly into the night air ; and user crashed 
against the wing a second later. His last 
impression was the shuddery one of a 
demoniacal black face leering at him. 
The remaining, two guards, knocked oflf 
their feet, bounced up again. But neither 
was armed; the weapons had flown out 
of their hands. Skilled in boxing, they 
held their own against the attackers. Wil- 
liams and M’bopo began to take jolting 
punishment. Out of the corner of his eye, 
Williams saw the attendant, who had been 
hanging back, run and stoop for one of 
the dropped lightning-pistols. If he should 
get it and .... 

It was time for super-action. With a 
savage grunt, Williams lowered his head, 
and unmindful of a stunning rabbit 
punch from his antagonist, grasped him 
about the thighs in a bear hug and heaved 
mightily. With a half-whirl of his body, 
he flung the helpless guard away from 



him in the direction of the attendant just 
as the latter fired. The policeman sagged 
paralyzed, taking the full charge, and 
before the pistol spoke again, Williams 
had bounded over him and bowled over 
the attendant with a terrific blow to the 
chest. 

• He whirled to see M’bopo arising from 

where he had just squeezed the breath 
out of his adversary with scissored legs 
and strong fingers. 

“Ulak g’nol?” he grinned. "Any 
more ?’’ 

Terry, sitting at the controls in appre- 
hension, unable to hear a sound above 
the engine noise, heaved a sigh of re- 
lief as the somewhat battered faces of 
his two companions appeared at the cabin 
door. 

“Let’s go,” shouted Williams, “before 
some more police ships come up.” 

Terry pulled the ship gently along till 
the edge of the dock' appeared and then 
opened the throttle. In another minute 
they were off the water and rising rapidly. 
Williams looked back and down at the 
dwindling dock and then at the huge 
tide-station on whose flat roof were 
numerous dots — the rest of the Unklum 
fleet. He laughed suddenly with animal 
joy. 

“We’ve given them something to think 
about,” he said above the engine noise 
which had become a steady drone. He 
laughed again and the other two joined 
him; it was the reaction to the excite- 
ment of the past hour. 

“Now to be serious,” said Williams 
finally when titeir laughter had died. “Can 
you find your way to Iceland?” 

“I’ll have to guess at it,” admitted 
Terry. “But we’ll find it. There’s plenty 
of fuel — enough to go to Europe. I’m 
not worrying about ourselves; we’re safe 
now. But I wish I could be sure Hack- 
worth got away safely.” 

“Beyond a doubt,” said Williams con- 
fidently, "With no excess wei^t in the 
ship, he must have been able to make a 
speedy get-away,” 

He shook his fist in the direction of 
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New York in a sudden reversal of 
thought. “Brain-controls, eh? Make us 
victims of the most inhuman thing ever 
seen on the face of earth! Not while I — ” 

He broke off and turned his head. In 
the corner of his eyes he had seen the 
former occupant of the plane stir. He 
now saw the fellow rubbing a tender jaw 
and sit up. 

Williams watched him curiously, won- 
dering what he would say. He seemed 
about middle-age, sturdy of body, and 
possessed of a pair of remarkably pene- 
trating dark eyes. Those eyes now 
gleamed at Williams with dazed per- 
plexity. 

“I seem to have acquired a voluntary 
pilot,” said the man in a slow, drawling 
voice. 

“Yes, and two voluntary passengers,” 
returned Williams grimly. “For your 
benefit, we are heading for Iceland. We 
mean you no harm. At our destination, 
we will give you back this ship.” 

“You are fleeing from the law?” quer- 
ied the other, raising himself to one of 
the side seats. 

“Which is no business of yours.” 

“And you were sentenced to death and 
the Brain-control?” asked the man calmly. 

Williams started. “You heard us — 
Well, as long as you know, what differ- 
ence does it make?” 

“Perhaps a lot,” was the enigmatic 
reply. “After you get to Iceland, what 
then ?” 

“Don’t tell him,” warned Terry sud- 
denly. “He might cause trouble with 
that information.” 

Williams scowled. “Whoever you are, 
you’ve got too much unhealthy curiosity. 
Just sit down and keep still.” With that, 
he turned away and looked to the east. 
The first flushes of dawn had changed the 
ocean to a sea of blood. To one side was 
the indistinct silhouette of an ocean liner, 
seemingly mired in the vast bosom of 
the sea. 

Williams suddenly whirled. “Hold <Mi 
there! What are you up to?” 

The man, having arisen and taken a 
step toward the rear, halted and turned 



with surprise. “Why, you need some 
clothes, don’t you?” 

“We do,” retorted Williams. “But I 
think—” 

“Watch him!” came from Terry. “He 
might have a gun back there in the 
supply room.” 

“Just a minute,” said the man as Wil- 
liams advanced threateningly. “We’ve got 
some things to talk over, I think. I’ve 
been trying to think just what to do for 
the past few minutes, but now I’ve de- 
cided. I may be taking a chance with you 
three, but briefly, would you join an or- 
ganization that will allow you to strike 
back at the Unidum ?” 

Williams stared a moment, speechless. 
“What organization, and just who are 
you ?” 

“John Agarth is, my name,” began 
the man, leaning toward Terry so that he 
could hear and motioning for Williams to 
come nearer. “About a year ago, a group 
of men met in a small city of Europe and 
pledged themselves to a certain cause; 
to end the menace of the Brain-contral!" 

“Go on,” said Williams breathlessly. 
“You can trust us — ” 

“I do trust you,” continued Agarth. “I 
seem' to sense in you three a certain dar- 
ing spirit which is what we want in our 
members. To go on; The Brain-control, 
aside from its hideousness, is a distinct 
menace to humanity. Whether or not the 
Unidum realizes that, it must be wiped 
out. To that purpose is our organization 
pledged. Our membership, although laige 
already, can still use men of spirit and 
daring. What is your answer?” 

“For my part,” said Williams quickly, 
“count me in; and that includes my maa 
here, M’bopo. You Terry — ” 

Terry was silent in thought for a mo- 
ment. “As an outlaw in the eyes of the 
Unidum, it would be unreasonable to re- 
fuse. But I reserve the right to pursue my 
own affairs if occasion arises.” 

“Quite all right,” assured Agarth. 
“Now here’s what I have to offer in re- 
turn for your co-operation: immunity 
from the law in secret hiding places, and 
the opportunity of working toward your 
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own salvation. If our plans go through, 
the Unidum decree, which now demands 
your life, will be null and void. Then 
there will be the spice of adventure — 

“Which is most acceptable,” said Wil- 
liams. 

“And for assurance that I am not de- 
ceiving you,” continued Agarth, “look at 
this.” 

He pulled a folded paper from inside 
his coat. It was a printed Unidum crim- 
inal notice that John Agarth, as described, 
was an outlaw at large. 

“You see,” he explained at their sur- 
prise, “I once was sentenced to die, as 
you were, and to have the ‘honor’ of sub- 
mitting my brain to a Brain-control. In 
the early days of our organization we 
were over-zealous and made an abortive 
attempt to smash Brain-controls. Several 
of our members — ” his voice rang bitter — 
“were executed; the rest of us were res- 
cued in a bloody jailbreak. From then 
on we planned more secretly and cun- 
ningly. We call ourselves the Brothers 
of Humanity. I will explain more im-de-. 
tail some other time. At present, I think 
you men had better indulge in sleep! I 
can see you are weary. I’ll take the con- 
trols.” 

As he replaced Terry in the pilot seat, 
he rubbed his sore jaw ruefully. “I can 
say one thing, Williams; you gave me 
the surprise of my life back there at the 
floating dock. I was waiting for a secret 
word-of-mouth message from New York. 
Little did I expect a naked man to 
suddenly jump at me and knock me out,” 

“Of course, under the circumstances, 
you understand — ” 

“Perfectly,” assured Agarth. “And as 
for the message, it will get to me even- 
tually with a little immaterial delay. I 
was really there more in the spirit of ad- 
venture, hanging right under the Uni- 
dum’s nose so to speak, than because of 
necessity.” 

They felt the ship swerve. “Instead of 
Iceland, we’re going to our headquarters 
in Paris,” explained Agarth. "It is secret 
and perfectly safe.” 



Terry was already fast asleep on the 
floor. Williams, before he too succumbed, 
found a moment to revel inwardly in the 
thought of a pleasing future. What kind 
fate had saved him from the Unidum and 
brought him within reach of the oppor- 
tunity to strike back? How would it all 
turn out? What to do about Lila? Unan- 
swerable questions they were, that put 
him to sleep. Beside him lay faithful 
M’bopo, more worn and battered than 
any of them, content that Orno Akku 
was still alive and free. 

CHAPTER XI 
Through the Stratosphere 

• “I have both good and bad new.s for 
you,” said John Agarth, coming upon 
Williams and Terry conversing together 
in a room of the secret headquarters of 
the Brothers of Humanity in Paris. 

“From Hackworth?” queried Terry, 
eagerly. 

Agarth nodded and handed him a sheet 
of paper. “I got in touch with him 
through our secret communication chan- 
nels. The message was in code but I have 
had it decoded for you to read.” 

Terry read it aloud to Williams. The 
gist of the missive was that Hackworth 
had made a clean escape from the police 
at the tide-station, that Lila was still 
peacefully asleep to the exasperation of 
her doctors, and that Andrew Grant had 
admitted his absolute inability to get 
Lila’s release from the Eugenics Law. At 
the end of the message, Hackworth want- 
ed to know — already knowing that they 
were safe from capture — what Williams 
and Terry planned to do next. 

“I don’t think there’s any dobut about 
what we plan to do,” said Williams. 
“Hunted outlaws as we are, we will work 
toward the goal of the Brothers of Hu- 
manity. As long as Lila is safe from her 
pre-ordered fate, you, Terry, can feel 
free to help in the great cause. Let’s see | 
now .... Lila has been in a coma for | 
ten days. For ten days the Unidum’s best 
medical men have puzzled over her case 
and failed to awaken her. That is indica- 
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tion enough, I think, that the drug is 
beyond their knowledge and remedy." 

“And only I,” half whispered Terry, 
"only I can awaken her!” He looked up 
at Agarth with shining eyes. “I hereby 
pledge myself as la member of the 
Brothers of Humanity.” 

"Good,” said Agarth, “You will be duly 
installed in our records. And I have a 
little surprise; instead of merely becom- 
ing one of our many members without 
authority, each of you will be invested 
with the authority of what we call ‘Mar- 
shal.’ As I’ve mentioned before, the 
Brothers of Humanity has an orderly, 
semi-military foundation. At the head are 
the two .Generals ; next in authority are 
five Majors, of which I am one; then 
come the Marshals, at present ten in num- 
ber; then come Captains, Lieutenants, 
and finally the Brothers.” 

“But why should Terry and myself get 
such a distinction as marshalship ?” asked 
Williams perplexed. “We’ve just joined 
the Brothers of Humanity, and so far 
haven’t done a thing. In fact, up till now 
we’ve been just a lot of worry and ex- 
pense to you, Agarth.” 

“But you have done something,” con- 
tradicted Agarth smiling. He turned seri- 
ous suddenly. “Let me explain. You have 
been instrumental, whether wittingly or 
not, in gaining two important members 
to our organization. I refer to Andrew 
Grant and Joe Manners!” 

Williams and Terry gasped aloud. 
“They are now Brothers?” 

“Yes, through you. You see, for some 
time, our agents, who are constantly try- 
ing to enlist influencial men in our 
Brotherhood, had been surreptitiously ap- 
proaching both those men. Yet not till 
yesterday did either of them actually 
yield; Grant because Terry’s poignant 
plight had touched his heart ; Manners be- 
cause he suddenly saw how cruel the 
Unidum was in sentencing you two to 
death and worse. Both Grant and Man- 
ners are important additions to our 
Brotherhood, especially the latter who 
controls the life-current that pours into 
New York.” 



“Manners is in no trouble because of 
us, is he?” asked Williams. 

“No, I have already ascertained that; 
although there was suspicion and pres- 
sure against him at first, the Unidum 
finally took his word for it that he had 
nothing to do with the escape of three 
‘vicious criminals,’ namely yourselves.” 

Agarth turned to the door. “Excuse 
me. I must attend to some important busi- 
ness. I’ll be back to have dinner with 
you.” 

When Agarth had left, Williams turned 
to Terry. “I can’t begin to tell you how 
glad I am that events led to this, Terry. 
From the moment I heard that my sis- 
ter’s .... brain .... was in a Brain- 
control, I felt I could never know a mo- 
ment of peace tiU I had done what I could 
to end the purgatory in which she must 
live. And those hundreds of other brains 1 
— it’s ghastly! Some kind fate has pre- 
served me and made it possible to help 
end the enslavement of the brains ! To 
that I now dedicate my every effort, and 
if need be, my life !” 

“And I too,” said Terry. “I find it hard 
to understand now how I, not ten days 
ago, resigned myself so abjectly to the 
course of things. For years the thought 
of the Brain-control in Branch E where 
I worked had bothered me. Then when 
the great blow fell and Lila was tom away 
from me by the Eugenics Law^ I seemed 
to break like a dried reed. Only when you, 
Williams, there at the hyp-marine dock, 
unfolded a plan to- save Lila, did I awaken 
from that mental lethargy. Now I see how 
mouse-couraged I was. And now I am 
determined, as are all the Brothers — and 
as every soul in Unitaria should be — to 
do my part in this crusade to end wrong 1” 

It was three days after the episode in 
the tide-station that these conversations 
took place. While Terry and Williams 
and the faithful M’bopo had slept, weary 
and bruised, Agarth had flown across the 
Atlantic toward Europe, Landing in a 
hidden bay on the shores of southern 
France (which was a state of Unitaria 
roughly corresponding to the France of 
pre-Unidum times), they had been driven 
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to Paris by agents of the Brotherhood in 
an automobile, speeding along the super- 
highways at two hundred miles an hour. 

The new Paris with its spanned tow- 
ers and spires and comfortable residences 
had shifted a few miles northward, leav- 
ing the old squalid and dirty city deserted 
and falling to ruin. This old section had 
been completely surrounded by a ring of 
underground strongholds forty years be- 
fore when a Hitlerized Germany had 
threatened to once again “march on 
Paris.” They were camouflaged from 
above, entered by means of narrow tun- 
nels whose mouths were concealed by 
bushy trees and hedges. In one of these, 
the Brotherhood had set up a headquar- 
ters, unmolested and unsuspected by the 
Unidum. The underground chambers 
were roomy and well-ventilated and af- 
forded an ideal habitation for such utter 
secrecy as the Brotherhood needed. 

From this headquarters, Agarth and 
his agents had for months been gradual- 
ly spreading the invisible web of the 
Brotherhood over alt of European Uni- 
taria, working hand in hand with four 
other centralized units in the continent. 
The superior headquarters of the Broth- 
erhood, where the two Generals of the 
organization guided the whole movement, 
was located near San Francisco on the 
western coast of America. The Brother- 
hood had its 'main strength concentrated 
in that part of America west of the 
Rockies, where it was rumored the people 
had always been bitterly opposed to the 
usurpation of rights that the Unidum 
had practiced of late years. 

The primary purpose of the organiza- 
tion of the Brothers of Humanity was to 
end the enslavement of the brains. To 
this purpose had Agarth and the many 
disciples of their cause devoted them- 
selves. After the first sporadic attempt to 
smash all Brain-controls, which ended so 
disastrously, Agarth and those who had 
escaped had conceived a new and far 
cleverer plan. To adiieve it they needed 
a large membership of staunch adherents. 
Then, on a certain date, at a certain hour, 
members of the Brotherhood were to en- 



ter every one of the two thousand Brain- 
control chambers in Unitaria, and simuh 
taneously ruin them by evening the nutri- 
tion boxes and injecting a virulent poison 
into the fluid pumped to the brains. 

This in itself was merely a gesture, 
announcing that the Brotherhood had de- 
clared its existence to the Unidum. Then, 
with every Brain-control inert and use- 
less, the Brotherhood was to arise and 
defy the Unidum to ever try again to set 
up Brain-controls. The leaders of tlie 
Brotherhood were confident that public 
opinion would sway their way. Accord- 
ingly, the Unidum, suddenly confronted 
with such purposeful antagonism, and 
realizing that counteraction would pre- 
cipitate a bloody revolution, would be 
forced to accede to the demands of the 
Brotherhood. 

When Agarth joined Williams and 
Terry at dinner that evening, the conver- 
sation hinged around the great day when 
the Brotherhood would drop its mask of 
secrecy and face the Unidum. 

“Just how,” asked Williams, “will the 
poisoning of the brains be done?" 

“Well, that was one of our greatest 
problems,” answered Agarth. “It has to 
be done efficiently and without a hitch. 
Only by demonstrating to all Unitaria. 
the masses as well as the Unidum, that 
the Brotherhood is a powerful organiza- 
tion, can we hope to win out. The burn- 
ing news that will fling to all Unitaria — 
‘ALU BRAIN - CONTROLS REN- 
DERED USELESS : ORGANIZED 
GROUP DEFIES UNIDUM TO RE- 
NEW THEM’ — will cause the majority 
of citizens to flock to our banner. But if 
we render useless only half or less of the 
Brain-controls, the Unidum will laugh at 
us and destroy us, knowing the masses 
will have no confidence in us. In plain 
words, that first open move of ours must 
be complete and efficient. 

“Sadly enough, this can only be accom- 
plished at the sacrifice of many lives. 
Every man who goes to poison a brain 
on that great day will go a willing mar- 
tyr! You see, the only practicable way to 
destroy the brain in a Brain-control is by 
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poisoning. And to do that one has to 
open the nutrition box. And the opening 
of that rings an alarm. So the poisoner 
win be captured in each case. The XJni- 
dum will execute them summarily with- 
out trial!’’ 

“Is there no way to open the nutrition 
boxes without ringing the alarm ?” 

• Agarth shook his head. “The metal of 
the boxes is an alloy impervious to 
all chemicals, to heat-torches, and to 
mechanical violence. Hence the only way 
to get at the pump inside is via the lock 
and door. Since the lock is too intricate 
to pick, it must be forced. For that pur- 
pose, each of our men on that day will 
have a small tool with spreading prongs 
which will be given a terrific leverage by 
means of a draw-screw. This, inserted 
in the key-hole will force the tumblers 
of the lock and allow the door to be 
opened. But the insertion of anything in 
the key-hole that conducts electricity im- 
mediately rings the alarm. However, each 
man will have time enough to inject the 
poison before the guards come, but not 
time enough to escape ! 

“It is not a pleasant thought — all those 
lives to be lost. But it is the only way. 
No other way of killing the brain is 
quick and sure enough to accomplish our 
purpose.” 

Almost at the same moment Terry and 
Williams liad an identical thought. 

“The acid, Terry!” said Williams. 
“The one that eats steel!” 

Terry nodded eagerly. “The lock 
mechanism itself must be of ferrous 
metal because the impervium alloy can’t 
be machined that finely. The acid will eat 
it away in a wink !” 

“Yes,” agreed Agarth. "But acid car- 
ries electricity. The alarm will ring just 
as certainly as in the other case.” 

Terry leaped to his feet. “Not this acid ! 
It doesn’t carry current ! It is a compound 
of helium and chlorine ; it is as non-con- 
ductive as oil! And at the merest con- 
tact with ferrous metals, it throws nascent 
chlorine loose, and free helium.” 



“Strange,” said Agarth. "I’ve never 
heard of that compound.” 

“Very few have,” said Terry quidcly. 
“It’s a recent discovery and not yet 
widely known or marketed. Only by great 
fortune did I have a bottle of it in my 
laboratory, which Hackworth knew about, 
and without whi^fi we should never have 
escaped prison.” 

Agarth now sprang to his feet in ex- 
citement. “If it’s true that it carries no 
current, then it is truly a godsend! It 
may mean the saving of many lives. 
Terry, we must get some of the acid and 



Arising from the water, a long, thin 
sliver of metal with wide and incredibly 
thin wings, left the shores of France and 
soared gracefully into the rosy sky of im- 
pending dawn. Its three motors sang a 
song of power. It ascended the crimson 
vault of heaven and when the air grew 
thin and cold, flaming gases belched from 
its rear, pushing it forward and upward 
mightily. In a. grand arc, it puffed its way 
to the height of twenty miles and then 
leveled out, its speed so great that the 
dawn never broke into broad day to the 
occupants. 

Inside the ship, Williams clutched the 
arm-rests of his seat with involuntary 
terror, amazed at the powerful surges 
that pressed his body back against the 
leather. At his one side, Agarth smiled a 
little at his tense lips and the tiny beads 
of sweat on his brow. Terry, at the other 
side, stared out the window, hardly less 
affected than Williams, although he had 
had a ride in a stratosphere ship before. 
In a seat immediately back of them sat 
M’bopo, not terrified, but with his simple 
thoughts all jammed and incoherent at the 
experience. 

"Sarto je Bru!" muttered Williams. 
“1 feel like I’m going to Mars at a million 
miles an hour.” 

Agarth chuckled. "Yes, I know, Wil- 
liams. Everybody’s first trip in a strato- 
sphere rocket ship is a terrifying thrill. 
The grand upward sweep, the throb of 
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power at the back, the pressing hand of 
inertia . . . 

They were bound for San Francisco 
and the main headquarters of the Broth- 
erhood in one of the organization’s rocket 
ships — ^the fastest mode of transportation 
in 1973. Having completed his organizing 
work in Europe, Agarth had left the 
Paris headquarters in the hands of others. 
AU the higher officers of the Brotherhood 
were now converging on San Francisco, 
to await the Great Day, which was only 
three days off. In Europe under Agarth’s 
guidance, hundreds of grim Brothers of 
Humanity awaited the zero hour when 
they would saunter into the Brain-con- 
trol chambers as casual visitors and then 
at a certain hour do the deed that was to 
end the Enslavement of the Brains. 

In an hour, the rocket ship had reached 
its high cruising level. Artificial air 
pumped through the air-tight cabin. Heat- 
ing units hissed softly and kept out the 
cold of the upper reaches. The pilots, 
after reaching a velocity of a thousand 
miles an hour, throttled the rockets to the 
point where they did nothing but keep 
the speed constant. 

Then it was easier for the passengers. 
The awful backward pressure let up and 
constricted chests were able to breathe 
naturally once again. 

“We will be there in seven hours,” 
said Agarth. “Eight thousand miles in 
eight hours, counting the hour to ascend," 

“And I thought the hyp-marine was 
fast!” commented Williams. 

The panorama revealed to their eyes 
was awesome in its grandeur. The flush 
of their permanent dawn suffused the 
scene below with its undulating billows 
of clouds. At times, a wide rift in the 
cloud-bank would unveil the shimmering 
green of endless ocean. The hint of vast 
distance was there. Williams felt that 
he was looking at earth from another 
planet through a telescope. Above and 
around, the stars shone as brightly as 
light globes. And even when the dawn 
slowly caught up with them and pushed 
the rim of the sun above water, the stars 
continued to shine defiantly. 



“Some rocket ships have ascended as 
high as two hundred miles," said Agarth. 
“At that height, one is in space to all 
practical purposes and the corona and 
halo of the sun fail to dim the stars.” 
“Have any rocket ships gone to the 
moon or some planet?” asked Williams. 

“They have gone but never returned. 
There is no case on record yet of any 
party arriving successfully and signalling 
back from the moon. One unfortunate 
space-pioneer ran out of fuel just in time 
to fall into the moon’s gravitational field 
and become its satellite. Astronomers to- 
day in the big telescopes can see his tiny 
ship swinging eternally in a narrow orbit 
— 3, wandering coffin.” 

At the mid-point of the ocean, Williams 
espied, through broken clouds, a sizeable 
object apparently floating on the surface. 
At times, a red shaft of the sun’s light 
would reflect from it. 

"Sarto! What is that?” he asked. “To 
be visible at all from this height, it must 
be a monstrous thing.” 

“That is a pet experiment of the Uni- 
dum Scientists,” answered Terry, after 
fixing his eyes to the object. “There is 
a great deal of secrecy about it. It is 
supposed to^be a plant to produce energy 
from sunlight. The set-up of miiTors is 
on a raft a quarter-mile square! The 
mirrors collect the sun’s rays not only 
from above, but from below — Arose re- 
flected by the vast body of the ocean when 
the face of a wave turns right. At any 
one moment, countless square miles of 
wave faces reflect light to that set-up. 
It collects them, and also the direct rays, 
and converts them into energy. It is still 
experimental, but I hear the Unidum has 
high hopes in it. It has cost them years of 
labor and scientific effort. There are al- 
ways dozens of Scientists aboard and 
many more skilled tradesmen.” 

“If the Unidum would only concen- 
trate itself more on things like that,” in- 
terjected Agarth, “instead of on an in- 
human scientific mistake like the Brain- 
control, it would be all right. That sun- 
power affair, when and if it becomes 
practicable, can do only good." 
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“Unless they think of installing a few 
Brain-controls there too,” said Williams 
depreeatingly. 

High over the American continent 
flashed the racket ship, passing once an- 
other but much larger stratosphere plane. 
It was cloudy weather over most of the 
land, but Williams could see by the way 
the towns and cities rolled up and then 
down the horizon that they truly had a 
terrific speed. When the Rocky Moun- 
tains came in sight, the rocket blasts died 
out altogether and the ship began to settle 
downward. The pilots turned and said 
something and Agarth showed Williams 
how to turn his seat around so that he 
would face the rear. He saw a good 
reason for that not long after when the 
ship fell into thicker air and began to 
decelerate mightily. 

For long minutes, Williams felt that 
a gigantic hand was pushing him up into 
the sky. Then there w'as a cough from 
the front and a moment later the en- 
gines burst out in a powerful whine. For 
a. half-hour they passed tlirough swirling 
clouds. Suddenly it was clear and Wil- 
liams saw the wide bosom of an- ocean 
rise to meet them. A sKght bump and 
swishing slide through water. Then 
silence and rest. 

“Here we are,” said Agarth, spring- 
ing up. “Behold, the Pacific on the left. 
Behold, the first hour of dawn. We left 
at dawn and arrive at the same time!” 
He chuckled and opened the door, re- 
vealing a wooden dock. “We are a hun- 
dred miles down the coast from San 
Francisco. A Brother is awaiting us. with 
an auto, in which we will drive to. the 
Brotherhood’s headtjuarters. There you 
will meet the two Generals whose sagacity 
and zeal have made possible our crusade.” 

CHAPTER XII 
Daring 

• In the terrible All-Nations War of 

1936-38, Japan, mightily armed and 
possessed of a formidable war-fleet, had 
attacked the United States and taken over 
the whole western sea-board in a short 



month. When a hitherto lax war depart- 
ment of the latter nation had aroused it- 
self and decided to take back the terri- 
tory, it was found that the enemy had 
ensconced itself securely in underground 
strongholds. They were just as deter- 
mined to hold what they bad gained as 
the rightful owners were to get it hack. 
The final result was the same enervated 
deadlock that occurred in Europe. 

With the advent of the Unidum, the 
yellow enemy retreated, fearing attack 
from Europe by way of Siberia. But 
' their elaborate camouflaged strongholds 
remained, a symbol of the war-fever that 
had very nearly destroyed all civilization. 
In one of these, near the city of San 
Francisco, the Brothers of Humanity had 
set up their main headquarters. There 
were no highways near it, and from 
above, it was invisible. Supplies were 
brought in, and agents arrived and left 
in all secrecy. Had the Unidum so much 
as suspected that such a nest of con- 
spiracy existed, they would have borne 
down on it in full strength. That there 
had never been betrayal showed how cau- 
tiously the Brotherhood worked, and how 
staunch were its trusted members. 

Williams looked with awe upon some 
of the rusted cannons which were scat- 
tered throughout the caverns, separated 
from the light by traps which could' he 
opened by the pulling of nearby chains. 
Not four decades before they had belched 
flame and smoke at besieging armies. 
Agarth led them through passageways 
that connected bomb-proof chambers far 
beneath the guns. There was a smell of 
mustiness pervading the air they 
breathed, as thor^h decaying bones in far 
comers had never been cleared away. 
Now and then a man passed them, salut- 
ing respectfully to Agarth. In several 
lighted rooms whose doors were open, 
Williams could see men laboring with 
papers and codes and radio instruments. 
This, was the core of the network of the 
Brotherhood. 

Finally, Agarth knocked upon a door. 

“Come in,” said a man opening the 
door. “The Generals are expecting you,” 
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It was a large room whose clay walls 
had been bolstered with concrete. At the 
far end several men sat at crude tables, 
writing. At the near end against the wall 
was a desk at which sat two men who 
now arose to meet them. 

“Major Agarth, welcome !” 

Agarth saluted, then turned to intro- 
duce Terry and Williams 'to the two 
Generals, Hagen and Bromberg. Terry 
gasped at the names. 

“Hah!” said Bromberg. “You recog- 
nize us by name ?” 

“Yes, I — I believe I do!” stammered 
Terry. “Professor Brombei^ and Doctor 
Hagen were the two Scientists who wrote 
the monograph on the After-Life of 
Brains in the Brain-controls, and who 
were impeached by the other Scientists 
and then disappeared!” 

“Exactly,” agreed Bromberg. “Seat 
yourselves, all of you.” 

He continued : “Yes, we are those same 
two Scientists. Three years ago we made 
our investigations and published our re- 
sults, thinking that they would cause the 
abolition of the Brain-controls and bring 
honor to ourselves. How different it was 1 
We were arrested, dragged before court 
.... oh, the misery of it — as though 
we had been common criminals ! We were 
exiled to Asia because Scientists cannot 
be executed by law. There for two years 
we labored for the Federation of Asia as 
honored savants, but the disgrace of our 
banishment rankled in our hearts. Then 
we became imbued with a desire to end 
the enslavement of the brains. We heard 
of the attempt of Major Agarth and his 
men to smash Brain-controls, and got in 
touch with him after their sensational 
jail-break. The Brotherhood was then or- 
ganized. And three days from now, may 
fate smile upon us, we will end the ty- 
ranny of Brain-Enslavement !" 

Both Bromberg and Hagen were wdl 
past middle age. The former was of an 
exceedingly grave demeanor, quiet and 
seemingly meek. The latter, on the other 
hand, was a fiery soul,, excitable and 
talkative. His dark eyes gleamed with 



almost a fanatical light. As he spoke, he 
waved his hands in emphasis. 

After his short speech of introduction, 
Bromberg brought his voice down to nor- 
mal as it had risen to emphatic thunders. 

“Marshals Williams and Spath, we give 
you welcome into our organization. I 
know already a great deal about you; 
Major Agarth has sent me relevant de- 
tails via code. As doomed by the Unidum 
to be the victims of more insidious BraM- 
controls, you are doubly welcome. With 
the formula you sent a week ago for the 
new acid, we liave already manufactured 
and sent from our laboratory here bottles 
of the compound to all our various agents 
in Unitaria. The results of your tests 
also indicate that we will strike our first 
blow against the Unidum without their 
knowing it until it is too late even to ap- 
prehend the various men who will poison 
the brains. The first thing they will know, 
the machines in the food plants will begin 
acting strangely. They will investigate, 
perhaps not till hours after the poisoning. 
Ha! They will see the lock corroded; 
they will open it; then they will know!” 

Bromberg’s eyes glistened in joy. Then 
he turned to exchange a few phrases with 
Hagen. 

“General Hagen wishes to confer with 
Major Agarth. If you. Marshals Williams 
and Spath, and the black man, care to 
have lunch with me . . . .” 

After assenting, they followed Brom- 
berg from the office to a nearby dining 
chamber. 

Bromberg ran an approving eye over 
Williams, “You are a brawny man. Mar- 
shal Williams. Agarth tdls me you have 
been in Africa the pasf forty years. One 
could tell you have led an active life. And 
your escape from the Boston prison, and 
the run-around you gave the police, ha! 
— remarkable. Are you a man of ItKk, or 
great enterprise?” 

“A man of quick wit and sudda» 
plans,” said Terry quickly, sincere in 
tone. 

Williams flushed under his African tan. 
“I think luck plays a great part in my 
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life, General. Otherwise I should have 
been dead in Africa years ago.” 

Bromberg nodded. “I only hope you 
have brought some of your luck with 
you into the Brotherhood. Perhaps .... 
perhaps we’ll need it. The Unidum may 
react differently to our first bold stroke 
than we think. It may be that already the 
seed of corruption has grown . . . .” 

He paused, then : “Let me tel! you some 
things about the Unidum. I was in the 
Medical Bureau for years and learned a 
lot. The Unidum of today is heading 
towards tyranny and decay and the first 
signs of it are the Eugenics Law and the 
Brain-control innovation. 

“It is sad but true that no matter how 
noble or idealistic a new regime starts, it 
invariably falls into corruption after a 
time. When the Unidum arose in 1943, 
it was the greatest single advancement 
civilization has ever known. Its members 
were the .souls of integrity, the most in- 
telligent, noblest of the entire federation. 
They founded a totally new type of gov- 
ernment and gave it a hearty start that 
carried it .safely to 1963, ten years ago. 

“Then came the Eugenics Law, a won- 
derful idea but applied so heartlessly and 
wrongly. Scientific eugenics will some day 
remodel the world into a finer, better and 
saner place; the average intellect will 
rise ; cripples, lunatics, deficients, will dis- 
appear; people will be born more nearly 
equal. But a Eugenics Law which begins 
with tyranny, as the present one has, can 
only do questionable good because it un- 
dermines the morality of all concerned. 
Loveless marriages are a return to feudal 
aristocracy with all its evils. 

"Previous to 1963, the Unidum had 
worked like a clock. But after the passage 
of the Eugenics Law, there arose dissen- 
tion in the government; many of the 
Scientists, Hage% and myself included, 
were opposed to the Law and wished it 
taken out. However, the other faction 
prevented such a move. Then five years 
later, the second great blow fell — ^the en- 
slavement of the brains! 

"Now what the masses do not realize 
— ^and even what many of the Scientists 



do not realize — is what that would even- 
tually lead to ; A cold, inhuman, scientific 
social system in which the ‘Scientists,’ 
rapidly increasing in number through the 
application of the Eugenics Law, will 
completely dominate a dwindling citizen- 
ship whose brains will go after death to 
run the machinery of the world! The 
result in a few centuries will be a world 
of men who will call themselves ‘Scien- 
tists’ hut who will he slothful mental 
monsters, living like decadent gods in a 
completely mechanized world, falling to 
certain decay!” 

• The others had stopped eating at these 

astounding words. They listened open- 
mouthed as the fiery professor continued. 

“And the whole diabolical scheme 
originated in the mind of but ofie man — 
the present Executive Holier of the 
Unidum. It was he that perfected the 
brain-rejuvenation process. He must have 
conceived his plans long before he became 
Executive. His is one of those minds that, 
in their ruthlessness and power-lust, can 
form the future of civilization. His co- 
partner, Executive Ashley, is a mere 
puppet, powerless against Molier’s supe- 
rior will. It is the latter who truly dom- 
inates Unitaria today. And by his per- 
suasive powers, his subtle propaganda, 
he lias begun the corruption of the erst- 
while noble Unidum. If not checked, he 
ivill lead them to absolute tyranny and 
eventual decay.” 

Bromberg paused and lowered his voice 
to normal. “I see by your faces that these 
are unexpected revelations to you. And 
well they may be, for very few outside 
of the Brotherhood have even the vaguest 
suspicion that a black cloud has darkened 
the future. You wonder too how it is 
possible for one man to carry forward 
such fiendish plans. You must understand 
that the Unidum, in order to exercise its 
Utopian principles and forge ahead rap- 
idly, had invested absolute authority in 
the central government. It controlled all 
industry. It limited private wealth. It 
supervised transportation and communi- 
cation. And it gave to the two Executives 
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dictatorial powers I It lias long been the 
custom for the People’s Parliament to 
copy-cat every move of the House of 
Scientists. With the latter legislative body 
dominated by Executive Molier, it has 
been easy for him to get the Eugenics 
Law and Brain-control Act through. 

"Yet so cleverly has he acted that very 
few indeed see the Nemesis behind it. 
He has made the people believe that the 
Eugenics Law is commendable — more 
Scientists, more advancement. As for the 
Brain-controls; more of them, less work 
for the people.” 

Bromberg waved them back to their 
food. “But what evil has been done can 
be undone. The Unidum is not yet cor- 
rupt ; Molier has only made a start. Once 
his power is broken, all will be well. That 
is the primary purpose of the Brother- 
hood — to strike at the vitals of Molier’s 
insidious scheme, the Eugenics Law and 
the Brain-control Act.” 

“But isn’t the threat of tyranny sort 
of unreal?” asked Williams. “After all, 
Molier is but a man; he must die soon. 
After his death will not the whole 
scheme puff away like a breath of foul 
air?” 

“You don’t know Molier,” returned 
Bromberg. “His evil genius foresees that 
his perverted ideals must live after him 
or his work is for nothing. Accordingly, 
he has poured poisoned words into the 
ears of many Unidum Scientists. He has 
painted for them a lurid picture of a 
future in which the unintellectual masses 
will not be there to hinder the advance 
of Science. It is so easy to sway a Scien- 
tist with talk of Scientific Utopias. Ac- 
«ordingly, he has many staunch adher- 
ents ; they form a sort of unorganized, 
yet growingly powerful, sect. Through 
Andrew Grant, secretary to Executive 
Ashley, we have obtained the names of 
the Scientists who are known to favor 
Molier. We have even learned who it is 
that Molier has picked to succeed him 
when he dies. Professor Jorgen is his 
name, a man hardly less cunning and 
ruthless than Molier—” 

Terry and Williams looked at one an- 



other in astonishment. Professor Jorgen, 
the Scientist to whom Lila was to be mar- 
ried ! At Bromberg’s query, Terry quickly 
expiaiaed the matter. 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Brom- 
berg, “that your sweetheart should 
marry such a fiend. He, no less than 
Molier, must be stripped of all authority 
and power if Unitaria is not to become a 
vast experimental laboratory for a group 
of mad Scientists.” 

“I wish he were standing right here 
in front of me,” said Terry, eyes blaz- 
ing. “I would smash him to pulp! I’d ... . 
I’d . . . 

“Yes, of course you would — if you 
could get such a chance. But not, in that 
way could their schemes be destroyed. 
You two are now Marshals in an or- 
ganization that will either smash Molier 
and save the Unidum, or ... . but we 
must not admit that there can be failure. 
Three days from today, the Brothers of 
Humanity will rise in all their righteous 



“It is a decision I cannot make,” said 
Agarth. “I will have to refer it to one of 
the Generals. Come, we will see them 
about it.” 

They left the room in which Williams, 
Terry, and M’bopo had slept and trav- 
ersed underground corridors to the cen- 
tral office. Bromberg looked up from 
various papers with a tired smile. 

“Sorry to disturb you at such a time,” 
began Agarth, “but I must ask for your 
decision. Marshal Williams has made a 
request to be delegated to the poisoning 
of the Boston Brain-control !” 

Bromberg turned to Williams in sur- 
prise. “What ! You wish to risk your 
life — ” 

“I do,” said Williams with determina- 
tion in his voice. “The Boston Brain-con- 
trol has in it my sister’s brain. I tried to 
smash the globe which holds it once be- 
fore, and it led to my sentence for trea- 
son, Terry with me. Since that time it 
has been my secret vow to release my 
sister from that mental torture which 
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you and Doctor Hagen have proven tor- 
ments a brain in a Brain-control. Further- 
more, I fee) that I have done nothing 
noteworthy for the Brotherhood as yet. 
At least, in tieing one of the poisoners, I 
will have done my part.” 

"Marshal Williams,” said Bromberg 
slowly, "I will not attempt to dissuade 
you, for I can understand your personal 
feelings about the matter. Let me shake 
your hand — you are a brave .... man.” 

For the first time, Terry and Williams 
had an insight into the humanness of the 
professor. Hitherto he had been merely 
impersonal, the leader of a great move- 
ment. Now his eye was moistened in feel- 
ing. 

"And if I may make a request,” said 
Terry, “I wish to accompany Williams 1” 

"Terry, no! You — ” It was Williams, 
shaking his head. 

“General Bromberg,” continued Terry. 
“Your answer ?” 

"Go, and God be with you! It is such 
spirit as yours that will save us from 
tyranny. Major Agarth, attend to the 
details.” 

They left the General then, and only 
after an hour of instruction did Agarth 
leave them after a hearty hand-clasp. In 
another hour, Terry, Williams, and 
M’bopo were escorted from the under- 
ground headquarters into a cold, clear 
night. A silent guide took them to an 
auto which left the vicinity with an al- 
most noiseless purr of its motors. Reach- 
ing the coast an hour later, they were 
hurried to a waiting airplane, a speedy 
Sansrun. In it they were to be taken to a 
small city in California, from thence to 
embark for Boston in a public air-liner. 
Each of the agents sent out that night to 
American cities for the poisoning of the 
brains, embarked from a different city. 
In Europe, the same careful system had 
been used. 

In another ten hours, in the early morn- 
ing of the next day, two thousand mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood would simul- 
taneously look at clocks, open the black 
metal nutrition boxes after destroying the 



locks," and pour a small vial of deadly 
poison into the jar from which the pump 
sucked liquid food to send to the brain 
in the globe above .... 

CHAPTER Xlii 
Death to the Brains 

• “We are in constant danger of arrest,” 

said Terry as they stepped from an 
electro-car in Boston, “if anyone recog- 
nizes us as the same two men who not 
two weeks ago tried to smash the Brain- 
control.” His eyes searched around for 
the blue and red of Unidum police. 

“I suppose so,” said Williams, stepping 
forth boldly. “Yet I think the very daring 
of it is our protection.” 

Escalators took them downward. Pass- 
ing a loitering policeman on the way to 
the food products building, Terry held 
his breath. Cold eyes fastened on them 
for a moment, then flicked aimlessly 
away. Terry soothed a beating heart ; 
they were unrecognized ! After all, they 
looked no different from the thousands 
of other men on the streets ; and M’bopo 
was not the only negro in Boston. Why 
should the Unidum guards, intent on 
keeping law and order every day, be 
thinking only of those two, bold, bad men 
who had many days before blunderingly 
thrown a wrench in a Brain-control? 
Terry began to realize that it was only 
natural no police should stop them with 
an eye of suspicion. 

As for them entering food products, as 
they now did, to see the awesome con- 
trivance which ran dozens of machines, 
were there not visitors daily doing the 
same thing? The Unidum could have no 
suspicion that within an hour all the 
Brain-controls would cease to function. 
Yet the nearer they approached, the more 
nervous Terry became. He felt for the 
tiny fiat aspirator in his inside coat pocket 
It was there safe enough, and Williams— 
he had in his pocket a tiny vial of a vir- 
ulent poison. 

The early morning — it was only nine 
o’clock — had been picked for the zero 
hour as there were few sightseers abroad 
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at that time. They stepped into an empty 
room. 

"Five minutes,” whispered Terry. That 
closely had everything been planned. 

Williams drew a long breath as he 
once again gazed upon the globe which 
held his sister’s brain. He felt a fierce 
exultation, but the hallucination that his 
sister was talking to him did not come 
as it had that other time. He was sane 
and cool now. He had an important com- 
mission to perform, and it must be done 
carefully and quietly — no blundering and 
losing one’s head. Agarth trusted him to 
do the job right. 

Williams ^oke to M’bopo in dialect, 
then to Terry. "M’bopo will watch at the 
far door. You stand at the near one. 
If all is clear, I’ll go ahead. If not — we’ll 
take the chance that all the other Brothers 
are taking all over Unitaria and go 
through with it. Give me the acid.” 

When Terry at one door and M’bopo 
at the other nodded, Williams sprang 
lightly to the pit level. With calm fingers, 
he inserted the aspirator nozzle in the 
keyhole of the black box and pressed the 
bulb. There was a sharp hiss. He glanced 
at the alarm bulb above ; it was dark. He 
tried the handle. It stuck! 

More acid with the nozzle twisting in 
his fingers. Louder hissing but still the 
handle would not turn! Keeping his eye 
on the alarm bulb, he sprayed again and 
again, till a strong smell of chlorinic sub- 
stances pervaded the room. Sarto! What 
spiteful thing kept that half-destroyed 
lock from yielding ? Beads of sweat were 
on his forehead now. He wondered if the 
other agents of the Brotherhood were 
having the same trouble. 

A fierce whisper from Terry startled 
him. “Something coming ! Hurry!” 

Williams squirted the acid till it was 
gone and desperately threw his weight on 
the handle. With a loud click it suddenly 
yielded. Swinging the door open, Wil- 
liams stretched trembling hands toward 
the foremost of two jars. Guided by 
Agarth’s descriptions and instructions, it 
was easy for him to unscrew a threaded 
cap at the top. 



“Goodbye, Helen!” he said in low 
tones as he dropped the gelatin vial into 
the jar. “It is for the best!” The action 
of water on the gelatin would turn it 
porous and let the poison out. 

Williams swung the door shut and 
turned, ready for anything. 

“Jump up here quickly,” hissed Terry. 
“They won’t know . . , 

It was only two elderly women, loudly 
telling each other all about the Brain-con- 
trol and too busy at that occupation to 
notice that two men looked flushed and 
excited about something. Waving to 
M’bopo to join them in the corridor, Wil- 
liams and Terry left the chamber. 

It had worked perfectly. It might be 
hours before the erratic behavior of the 
machines below would be detected. They 
left the building as calmly as they could 
and in a few minutes stepped from the 
escalator onto an electro-car platform. 

Williams felt as though a great load 
had been taken from his shoulders. “It is 
. done ! It is done !” These words con- 
stantly revolving in his mind brought him 
a deep peace. Then he noticed that Terry 
had grasped his arm and was pulling him 
toward one side of the island platform. 

“What—?” 

“Didn’t you hear me, man? I said I’m 
going to call up Hackworth, tell him 
we’ve succeeded and are all right. And 
.... ask about Lila!” 

Terry stepped into a phone booth while 
his companions waited outside. He 
emerged a minute later with a happy 
smile on his face. “Lila! She is still 
‘sleeping’ soundly! Hackworth was over- 
joyed to hear my voice. Knowing the zero 
hour, he knew we must be safe. He want- 
ed us to visit him but I told him it would 
be inviting disaster.” 

“Right, Terry. It won’t be healthy for 
us here in Boston, or anywhere in the 
east in a few hours. We must get to the 
west coast — ” 

They turned stdrtled at a shout. A man . 
in blue and red uniform was tugging at 
the lightning pistol in his holster and run- 
ning toward them. Already two other 
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guards at the far end of the platform 
were running to join him. 

“We’re recognized !" gasped Terry. In- 
stinctively he glanced at Williams for the 
initiative. 

The latter swept an eye to take in the 
scene; the long and narrow platform, 
sparsely populated, was a bad place to be 
confronted by police. Yet the escalator 
was too far to make a run for it. They 
would meet the guards at its entrance. 
Far down the tunnel-like span he could 
see an approaching electro-car in its mul- 
tiple grooves. No escape — ^but there were 
only three guards to ... . 

• Williams whispered rapidly to Terry 

and then to M’bopo. The latter nodded 
with a fierce grin. Terry set his jaw grim- 
ly, pale but resolute. 

The guard who had first shouted hurled 
explanations to the two who came up and 
together they ran to where the three men 
waited quietly. 

“You’re under arrest!” cried the fore- 
most minion of the Unidum. He waved 
his pistol threateningly. “Better come 
quietly.” 

“Just a minute,” said Williams with 
mock surprise. “Why are we under ar- 
rest? What have we done?” 

Sensing something out of the ordinary, 
a small crowd formed about them. The 
police waved them back as they crowded 
eagerly close. 

“Aren’t you two Dan Williams and 
Terry Spath, wanted for treason and jail- 
breaking?” asked the guard, somewhat 
taken aback by Williams’ calm demeanor. 
“Of course you are! I recognize your 
features — ’’ 

“Why .... why .... such insolence!” 
exclaimed Williams, looking hurt as 
though insulted. “Do you hear that, 
Briggs?” — turning to Terry — “Suggests 
we are those arch-criminals who tried to 
wreck a Brain-control!” He faced the 
guard sternly. “Sir, do you mean to say 
out of three million people in Boston you 
had to pick out us upon whom to practice 
some sort of misdirected horse-play! 



Really now, we resent this and shall re- 
port you!” 

The guard had changed color at the 
bland words. The hand that held the pis- 
tol lowered in indecision. His fellow 
guards who had not recognized the ques- 
tioned persons, but had merely flocked to 
their companion’s aid at his shouts, looked 
around embarrassed at the crowd’s titter- 
ing. 

“Well, I must do my duty as I see it,” 
said the first guard doggedly. “You two 
closely resemble those criminals. At least 
I sliall have to ask you to come with me to 
the nearest police office for a check-up." 

“Shall we allow this fellow t« disgrace 
us?” asked Williams, half-turned to Ter- 
ry. “Or shall we” — the electro-car had 
now come up and was hissing to a stop — 
“Give them what they deserve!” 

It was the signal Terry was waiting 
for. As one, the three of them leaped for- 
ward suddenly. Three hard fists knocked 
three uniformed men fiat. The quickness 
of the attack had forestalled (he latter 
from even raising their pistols, which 
they had been holding loosely at their 
sides during the conversation. 

The crowd scattered with cries of 
alarm, most of them toward the escalator. 
The rest stampeded into the electro-car, 
and with them were Williams and his 
companions. It being an automatic trans- 
fer station, there was no conductor to 
raise an alarm. The driver in the motor 
compartment, seeing ■ nothing of the 
fracas, pursued his scheduled duty, and 
the electro-car hummed away from the 
platform on which lay three prone fig- 
ures. One of them staggered erect, shout- 
ing futilely for the car to stop. Then he 
picked his fellow guards up, looked 
hastily for pistols which he could not find, 
and raced to the phone booth to raise an 
alarm. 

Inside the electro-car, Williams, Terry, 
and M’bopo grinned at one another as 
they sat down near the exit. The few 
people who had witnessed the affair and 
knew the culprits, looked terrorized in 
their direction as though expecting them 
to jump up and begin a general massacre. 
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The rest of the passengers, sensing the 
excitement, looked around avidly curious 
and asked one another what it was all 
about. 

"Safe for the moment,” breathed Wil- 
liams. “But they’ll be on the lookout for 
us. We must get out of Boston and the 
sooner, the better.” 

“I have a plan,” said Terry hurriedly. 
“They’re liable to have guards at every 
station on this line, looking for us before 
long. In a few minutes we’ll be at the next 
automatic transfer station. If we transfer 
from there to a lower level line, we’ll slip 
out of their hands, because they can’t 
have guards looking for us at every sta- 
tion in this city.” 

“Good,” returned Williams. He pulled 
•something* from his pocket and thrust it 
into Terry’s hand without revealing it to 
nearby passengers. 

Terry gasped as he felt the smooth out- 
line of a lightning pistol. 

“Just before I ran to the electro-car,” 
explained Williams, “I picked up two of 
them, one for you and one for me. They 
wereilying there so handy and it only took 
me a second. How do you work them?” 

"Button on the side where you hold 
your index finger,” said Terry. “But be 
careful with it! The catch near the firing 
button has two positions: the one for a 
paralyzing charge; the other for a kill- 
ing charge. And if we ever get cajjght 
with these — ” 

Williams smiled. “Terry, you forget 
we’re already criminals with a death sen- 
tence. The possession of pistols can’t 
make us worse felons. And we may yet 
have a use for them before we get away 
scot-free . . . .” 

Terry jumped up, releasing his seat- 
bands, as the electro-car came to a halt. 
"Come on. We transfer here.” 

Followed by the wondering eyes of 
several of the other passengers, they 
stepped from the door. Williams glanced 
hastily up and down the platform and 
breathed in relief. Not a policeman in 
sight. Terry led the way to an escalator. 
At the next lower level he turned into a 
banistered walk that took them to the 



middle of one of three platforms. The 
car grooves ran into an enclosed span 
which right-angled the span above from 
which they had come. 

While waiting for the next electro-car 
to come up, Terry looked apprehensively 
around, fearing that the Unidum guar<k 
thereabouts might already have received 
instructions to search for the criminals. 
An electro-car rumbled out of the rear 
span and stopped before them. As they 
entered, Terry saw a blue and red fig- 
ure dash from the escalator opposite, 
waving its arms and shouting. But too 
late : the electro-car whisked away. 

“Tliey’re on our trail,” Terry informed 
Williams. “To fool them we’ll skip the 
next station and stop at a terminal. We’ll 
pay another fare, but take a sixth-level 
span ; express service, hardly any stops.” 

There were no shouting guards at the 
terminal, and the three embarked safely 
on a sixth-level span car. It rumbled on 
its grooves at frightful speed. 

“Now let them locate us,” smiled Terry 
grimly, “with three misleading transfers 
between us.” 

“Now how do we get out of Boston?” 

Terry was silent in thought for a mo- 
ment. “At the next transfer station. I’ll 
take a look at the city guide, because, 
frankly, I don’t know where we are in 
Boston ! Then we can get to an air-port 
and — ” 

He frowned. “Only thing is, Williams, 
word will have been received by now at 
every air-port to watch for us. There are 
always plenty of police at air-ports. Us 
three, especially with M’bopo along, don’t 
stand a chance to get aboard without be- 
ing stopped. Every train depot will have 
notice ; so will the hyp-marine depots and 
docks. And there’s only one way left to 
get out of the city — with the exception of 
walking, which is foolhardy — and that is 
by automobile.” 

“Then by auto it is,” said Williams. 

“But you don’t understand! There is 
no such thing as public service in autos. 
They are all owned privately. We would 
have to .... to confiscate one, like 
thieves !” 
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“That shouldn’t stop us, after all else 
we’ve done,” returned Williams with a 
shrug. 

• An hour later found them in the west 
suburbs of Boston, watching the sparse 
morning auto traffic and the occasional 
pedestrians. They stood under the shadow 
of trees whose leaves were autumn col- 
ored and ready to flutter downward at the 
next stiff wind. A cool breeze swept upon 
them from the open streets. They shiv- 
ered, for they were dressed in clothing 
designed for warmer temperatures. 

“It’s not so easy,” Terry was saying in 
pessimistic tones. “We can’t very well 
jump into a moving car without risking 
our necks. Those parked are sure to be 
either locked or without the ignition key. 
We haven’t the money to buy one — ” 
“Can’t we hire a taxi and then throw 
the driver out?” 

“Taxi? Taxi? What is that?” After 
Williams explained in some surprise, 
Terry shook his head. “We don’t have 
such things in this day and age, Williams. 
People either use electro-car service, or 
own a private auto.” 

“Je Bru it Brat” exclaimed Williams 
perturbed at the outlook. "Well, we can’t 
go back to the downtown section, that’s 
sure. A horde of vultures in blue and 
red are scouring around for us there. And 
the longer we delay here, the worse it is. 
Once they find out that the Brain-control 
is poisoned, and later when they hear that 
all the Brain-controls in Unitaria have 
been tampered with, Unidum guards will 
be looking with suspicion at everybody, us 
included.” 

After some silent thought, Williams 
moved away from the trees. “We’ve got 
to find an auto with keys. Perhaps if we 
walk along a few streets and look into all 
parked cars, we might find one waiting 
for us to jump into and go.” 

An hour of such searching did no good. 
As if fate were spiteful, all the autos 
were either locked or useless in the ab- 
sence of a key for the ignition. Williams 
began to grip the pistol in his pocket 



tightly and cast his eye at slow-moving 
autos passing them. Once they got in and 
held the pistol at the driver’s head .... 

He felt his arm gripped by spasmodic 
fingers. It was Terry, his face paling, 
“Listen to that voice I* 

They had come to one of the public 
News-markets, set off from the street and 
large enough to seat a hundred persons. 
It was open to the air and from the flared 
apertures of fan-grouped loudspeakers 
came the stentorian voice of the an- 
nouncer. 

“Boston Brain-control ruined!” blared 
the voice. “The brain in the globe has 
been poisoned! Two women found there 
at the time the inspection took place tear- 
fully denied having anything to do with it 
They claim three men, one of them a 
negro, were leaving as they arrived. 
Search is now being instituted through- 
out Boston. It is feared the three culprits 
have escaped for they were accosted at 
electro-car Station Level Four No. Ten 
and fled after attacking three Unidum 
guards. The lock on the nutrition box — ’' 
The announcer went into detail while 
Terry and Williams looked at one an- 
other aghast. Already a swift crowd had 
januned the News-market at the startling 
statements. 

“Let’s get out of this vicinity!” mut- 
tered Terry rapidly. “Now we are in for 
it,” he continued as they turned a cor- 
ner and walked away from the giant 
voice that was telling all the world about 
them and their deeds. 

“And that means we must get busy,” 
supplemented Williams. “Do it or die, for 
there — ” 

“Walt; listen!” admonished Terry, 
The stentorian voice, barely audible tp 
them now, was saying: 

“ — Reports from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh that the Brain-con- 
trols in those cities too have been poi- 
soned ! This seems to be the beginning of 
an anti-Unidum move — ” 

“Not to mention what they will find 
out when Professor Bromberg and Doc- 
tor Hagen will be broadcasting to Uni- 
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taria soon,” smiled Williams grimly. “But 
now for ourselves— Terry, follow me and 
don’t be afraid to use that pistol if you 
have to!” 

Williams had seen an auto stop before 
a house a hundred feet away. Out of it 
stepped two men. It was the chance they 
had been waiting for 1 

The men looked in surprise, at running 
figures coming at them. 

“We need your car,” said Williams 
without preamble. 

“What is this?” spluttered one man 
with a scornful leer in his voice. He was 
tall and powerfully built. 

"Hand over the key,” grated Williams. 
“We want your car and we’ll fight for it 1” 

The man looked around for police, and 
seeing none, swung a fist that missed the 
face it was aimed at. Then he backed 



away muttering at the sight of the pistol 
which Terry was aiming at him. 

“It doesn’t pay to fool with us,” said 
Terry. “Your key !” 

Reluctantly it was handed over. “I’ll 
have you jailed for this !” 

"Better men than you have tried it!” 
sang out Williams as the auto hummed 
away from the curb a moment later. 

Terry drove as swiftly as h6 dared, 
winding along the streets till he struck a 
feeder-line to the highways outside the 
city. At high noon, they reached Worces- 
ter and there took passage on an air-liner 
to San Francisco. At that city they con- 
tacted one of the Brotherhood's under- 
cover agents, and were driven by auto to 
the general headquarters. It was close to 
midnight when they finally entered the 
secret underground passages. 



(Read the thrilUng conchmon to this novel in the next issue.) 
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DIMENSIONAL FATE 

By A. L. Burkholder 

(Continued from page 269) 



“Just the same, vre had better take a 
look around,” muttered the one whom I 
had so offended. 

"Have you a search warrant ?” I asked. 
With some hesitation, the older one 
admitted that they had not. 

“Then, gentlemen, I regret that I must 
ask you to leave us alone as our experi- 
ment is a very delicate one and it is now 
at a very critical stage. You see, we are 
conducting atomic experiments and the 
least interruption or distraction now 
might spoil the work of years. That is 
why my partners and co-workers partic- 
ularly enjoined me to admit absolutely no 
one tonight.” 

• This occasioned considerable more 
hesitation and discussion between them, 
but finally, the “chief” apparently made 
up his mind. He turned to me and said, 
“I know you and the other gentlemen who 
are working with you, sir, and I do not 
doubt your word, but we were ordered to 
investigate the shots and screams that 
were reported here and we have to obey.” 
"But I have already explained to you 
the importance of our not being dis- 
turbed,” I rejoined, “and I absolutely for- 
bid you to trespass here now. 

“You all know,” I continued, “that I 
am a lawyer of considerable standing and 
f promise that I shall prosecute any or all 
of you who may force your way in here 
tonight, but come back in the morning 
when our experiment is completed and 



you can investigate to your hearts' con- 
tent, warrant or no warrant.” 

But not heeding my protests, they 
pushed past me into the laboratory. For 
a moment, I stood alone in the anteroom 
and I confess that I felt rather panic- 
stricken and was strongly tempted to bolt 
out of doors and do a vanishing act. But 
the sight of a patrol wagon and three 
policemen outside quickly deterred me, so 
I bolstered up toy ebbing courage and 
walked, or tried to walk, confidently into 
the laboratory. 

But why dwell upon what followed? 
Suffice it to say that, despite our pro- 
tests, Ben Patterson and I were dragged 
into the waiting patrol wagon and taken 
to the municipal jail where we were duly 
quizzed and then locked up. With no 
chance to devise a more probable sound- 
ing story, we were obliged to tell the 
truth and, as I had predicted, we were 
disbelieved and laughed at. We were 
found guilty and were condemned to die 
by the district court and an appeal to the 
state supreme court yielded the same re- 
sults. An insanity plea, appeals for exec- 
utive clemency, everything failed. Nobody 
would believe us and nothing would save 
us, except the building of another dimen- 
sion translator, which we would not do 
even if given the opportunity. 

Well, this weird tale ifs drawing to a 
close and I hear the warden approaching, 
probably to tell me that the end is almost 
here. 



THE END 
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A VISIT TO VENUS 

By Festas Pragnell 

(Continued from page 293} 



"Hello, is that the receiving station on 
the moon ? Hello, is that the receiving sta- 
tion on the moon? I am a man speaking 
from Venus.” 

By now the record should be started. 

"A man speaking from Venus. The 
Vennsians are waging war on earth. 
Their space-ships are dropping huge but 
light spheres full of disease-producing 
spores into the earth’s atmosphere. You 
must find sonte way of destroying the 
sphepes before they reach the lower lev- 
els. I don’t know how it can be done.” 

His dry throat refused to proceed. 
There was no answer. There could be no 
answer for some time yet; so that he had 
no means of knowing whether his mes- 
sage was heard, or even whether he had 
succeeded in getting the apparatus to 
work. 

His head ached appallingly, making the 
outlines of the room unsteady around him. 
He' thought of his life on earth, his hum- 
ble beginnings, his struggles, his colossal 
power that had been a colossal swindle. 
Ah, well, it had been so easy to be dis- 
honest and the rewards were so huge. 
The world rewards dishonesty and pun- 
ishes honesty ; he was not really to blame 
for what the structure of society had 
forced him to; the harmftd dru^ sold as 
medicines that had been the beginning of 
it; the companies he had floated later, 
whose disappointing results he had bol- 
stered up with ever more and more wild- 
ly inaccnrate bookkeeping, assets shown 
at ridiculous values or included in the 
balance-sheets of six different concerns. 
Huge claims by each of his companies on 
the others, all remaining silent about what 



they were supposed to owe, auditors who 
had to certify what he told them or lose 
their means of livelihood. Weigh it all 
up and his life had been an utterly harm- 
ful, useless thing. The world was much 
worse off by reason of his life. And the 
otliers were the same. Sooner or later 
they crashed, and the world still blindly 
trusted those who managed to maintain 
the illusion still. 

As a youth, he had longed to he great 
and to do good, only to find that he could 
not do both. Finding himself among men 
playing a financial game where the most 
unscrupulous won, he had set out to play 
that game well, never thinking of the 
human lives he was juggling with. 

His pain was gone, probably a sign 
that the end was near. He thought of 
Harley. Strange how that man had dom- 
inated him, brought him on this journey 
that he, Loted, had known from the first 
could end only in the death of both of 
them. His own boasted power over men 
had only been power over tlieir purses 
and food. Yet he now felt no animosity 
against Harley. 

• Padding steps were approaching, but 

he knew that before they could reach 
him, he would be beyond all harm. It 
seemed to him that the apparatus itself 
reared op on long legs and fell upon him, 
filling tlie air with flying wheels that spun 
and gave off sparks like fireworks. 

He felt his knees giving way, and knew 
his sense of balance was gone. The floor; 
rushed up — 

But he never felt it touch him. 



THE END 
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could lose heat only by radiation. As for matter in 
the form of separate atome~-«osmic dost, between 
i^axies. E^ington thinks it may hare a velocity 
corresponding; to a temperatore of IS.OOd deirrees F. 

We cannot force all of oar authors to accept these 
Uieories, for they are only theories. Pertaps the cos- 
mic rays would have something to do with the eifects 
of exposure in space also, but one man's guess is as 
good as another’s until someone actually carries out 
a practical experiment. Most authors also picture 
empty space as an utter blackness, pierced here and 
there by intensely bright pin-points, the stars. With- 
out the atmospitere of the earth to absorb the light 
of most of the stars, the universe, to an observer in 
q>ace. would probably appear white, like day, rather 
than night— «o many more stars could be seen.— * 
EDITOR.) 



have a very acute sense of hearing and may be able 
to hear noises unfamiliar to us. 

The nerves of the inner ear can become fatigued, 
like muscles. After passing a sound, the nerve takes a 
very small fraction of a second to recover before it 
can pass toe next one. When a person is exposed to 
a very loud noise for any length of time, perhaps in 
the open cockpit of a small airplane, he is usually 
deaf for moments, and sometimes hours, after the noise 
ceases. The nerves of the ear have been so overworiced 
that they refuse to pass any sound until they recover. 
Young people have a more acute sense of heating than 
oid ones; because, after many years, some of the nerves 
which transmit very high tones wear oat. making it 
impossible to hear the few highest notes on the piano. 

On this page we are illustrating the outer, middle, 
and inner portions of the ear.— EDITOR.) 
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Above are a few diagrams of the parts of the ear. At the top center we see the location of toe fluid that 
allows us to keep our sense of balance, and the cochlea is shown to the right. At the lower right we see 
the sounds that are audible to human ears. 



•How We Hear 

Editor, SciENc® Questions and Answers j 

Practically everyone makes daily use of his five 
senses, but I think that very few ever wonder about 
them, though they are the most remarkable _ and in- 
teresting toings about the human body. For instance, 
I’ve often wondered just how do we hear? What 
brings the sound into our minds and allows us to 
understand it inteEigently? I wish you would print 
something about this in your Instructive column. 

Will Otto, 

St. Petersbui«, Fla. 

(There have been many, many volumes written about 
toe human and animal senses, all of which are in- 
tensely interesting and well worth the reading. We 
wiU say a few things about the sense of hearing here. 

An object which vibrates disturbs the air, causing 
“ripples” to emanate in all directions. We can dettot 
those between 16 and 20,006 vibrations per second With 
our ears. This is over ten octaves in the musical scrie. 
The ear is a much simpler organ than the eye, and is 
connected to the brain by the “auditory” nerve. While 
this nerve has 3.000 fibers, which are insulated by 
^'myelin,” the optic nerve has about fifty million ele- 
ments! What is comraoniy called the “ear” is merely 
the reflector of the waves that travel down the chan- 
nel to the “dram,” which is toe diaphragm set into 
vibration by the dlstorbance in the air. This vibra- 
tion passes on to toe “hammer,” “anvil, ’’and “ stirrup,*’ 
in the middle ear (so named because they are shaped 
somewhat like those familiar implements). The vibra- 
tions then travel into the inner ear, where the andito^ 
nerve conveys the sensation to the brain. The brain 
interpretB it into intelligent ideas. Some people can 
hear vibrations above or below the normal scale, and 
we have heard of many cases ‘where people have heard 
sounds audible to no one else. Dogs, for instance, 



Comets and the Solar Sj’stem 

Editor, SoiSNCE Questions and Answebs : 

I know you do not mind Britishers writing. I think 
your book is the best of scientific fiction 1 have read. 
I wish great support and world-wide fame. It’s simply 
great I Well, now you have had my praise, sir, I will 
humble myself to a couple of questions which 1 shoidd 
be asham^ to mk. 

1. How lai^© is a comet? 

2. What really is the Solar System? 

I would be very thankful to see an answer in your 
column. 

Albbrt Marsh. 

London, England. 

(We always enjoy hearing from our numerous Brit- 
ish readers. 

1. A comet is composed of a nucleus and a tail. 
Their sizes are measured by the diameter of the nuctei, 
and the lengths of their tails are also computed l^ 
astronomers. Their sizes vary. Some are larger than 
the euth, and some are much smaller — as small as 
only a few miles in diameter. However, they are 
theugtot to be composed of rare gases having very 
little, if any, solid matter. Their tails are composed 
of gases alM. Some scientists believe that a smatf 
bit of solid matter exists in the center of the nuclei 
of the largest. Halley's Comet, discovered in 1686, 
returns to blaze past the earth about once in everg 
76 years: it was la^ seen in 1919. It is an awe- 
inspiring spectacle that comes but enoe in a life- 
time. 

2. The Solar System consists of everything held by 
the gravitational force of our sun. Sol, and is bilUens 
•f miles in diameter— EDITOiL) 
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The SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE 



— A department conducted for members of iaternatiotial 
Science Fiction League in tbe interest of science-fiction 
and its promotion. We urge members to contribute any 
item of interest that they believe will be of value to the 
organiaation. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS: 

Forrest J. Ackerman 
Eando Binder 
Jack Darrow 
Edmond Hamilton 
David H. Keller, M. D. 

P. Schuyler Miller 
Clark Ashton Smith 
R. F. Starzl 
Hugo Gernsback, 

Executive Secretary 
Charles D. Hornig, 

Assistant Secretary 



T he Science Fiction League has gained tremen^ue 
popularity and publicity in the short time it hiw 
been in existence — or rather, in organizing, for it 
has by no means really started to exist yet as the 
powerful institution that it is bound to develop into 
as the years go by. We are confident, and want you 
to that the League is no “flash in the pan,” but 
like the advance of civilization, it will expand and 
grow and eventually envelop the entire world with 
members in all corners of the globe — members by tbe 
thousands and chapters by the hundreds. Why should 
we be so sure of ourselves ? — because we have already 
had a taste of the enthusiasm and the determinate co- 
operation of the scant several hundred members that 
the I^AOUE has to date. Why not join now while we 
are yet little more than a name instead of waiting 
until The Science Fiction League is among the lead- 
ing fraternities on earth? There is more glory in be- 
ing a veteran member. 

Some people know of the existence of science-fiction 
but do not believe that it is any better than other 
types. It will be the duty of members of the League to 
show these uninformed potentials the superior points of 
tbe literature. Others devour the books of Verne, Wells, 
and Poe and all the science-fiction movies avidly without 
kxKiwing that it is science-fiction and being in igno- 
rance of the fact that monthly sources of their favorite 
literature exist. That makes three types of potential 
fans we have seen already : 

1. Those who do not know the superior qualities of 
science-fiction. 

2. Those who have never beard of it (the great ma- 
jority of potentials). 

3. Those who have an unconscious longing for it. 
The Science Fiction League is not “just another 
club” but something to be carried forward ,hy future 
generations — by our descendants who wiU gi,ve_ 1934 a 
special distinction, as being the year in which the 
League was formed — a date to go down in history. 



“PEP” EDITORIALS 

In last month’s issue of Wonder Stobibs, we placed 
an editorial filler taking an entire page, really an edi- 
torial “pep” talk. We intend to use something of 
this nature every once in a while, chiefly to acquaint 
new fans with science-fiction in a short while, by 
familiarizing them with science-fiction and the Science 
Fiction League. Sometimes it is years before the 
fan realizes the power and value of science-fiction, 
and we hope that these editorials will shorten that 
period. We invite members of the League to offer sug- 
gestions to use in these editorials. We have often found 
that our readers have valuable ideas that aid us greatly, 
and we do not want you to make a secret of them. 
We might say that “100,000 heads are better than one.” 



HOW TO FORM A CHAPTER 

We have already received many inquiries from mem- 
bers concerning the proposed chapters of tbe League. 
We have been withholding the formation of these 
branches in order to have as many memberB of the 
League as possible to join them — the more members we 
have, the more chapters there will be and the more 
members they will have. Several ambitious members 
have offered to start chapters. If jwu want to be one of 
them, send in your name to us. In the following tesue 
after we receive your name, we will publish it with 
your address. All members of the LBAGUB in the im- 
mediate district who would like to join the local chap- 
ter ( and we hope all of them will) wiB write direct 
to the member who wishes to form the chapter — ^the 
“Director” as he will be called. After the chapter is 
well under way, a new Director may be elected, if 
necessary. When the Director of the proposed chapter 
has several names on his list (he should wait for at 
least three weeks after the magazine appears on we 
stand in which his name appears) he will send the 
Kst to the Assistant Secretary at Headquarters in 
New York. Tbe list will then be o.k.’d and a certificate 
issued announcing and declaring the existence of the 
chapter. , ^ , 

If you wish to form a chapter, write to ue and sw. 
“I would like to be the Director of a Chapter of the 
League consisting of members in and around Blank, 
State. Please publish my name in your next issue. 
And then sign your name. When you, as Dir^ter, 
have received letters from members in your district, 
for at least three weeks, applying for entrance into 
your chapter, send the list to us, stating as foUows : 
“John &)W, Director of Blank SciEWCl ITCtion 
League; members who wish to join chapter— and 
then list them. We will give your diapter an omci^ 
name and number. From then on, tbe name and ad- 



THE SCIENCE FICTION SWAP COLUMN 

No doubt you have already noticed the new Soibnos 
Fiction Swap Column, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in our July number. This is one of our first 
moves in the Science Fiction League. It is an oppor- 
tunity for members (as well as other fans) to secure 
valuable additions to their collections at very reasonable 
costs, either by placing an insertion in the “Wanted” 
department, or taking advantage of the offers in the 
“For Sale” section. Most rabid science-fiction fans 
are most enthusiastic over keeping a collection and will 
find this column of interest. They find it a rare thrill 
when they glance upon some old science-fiction maga- 
zine or classic for the first time — something they have 
long been searching for. Most everybody likes to col- 
lect something and the science-fiction fan naturally 
falls into collecting his favorite literature. Not onjy is 
there the satisfacUon of having a large collection, but 
the materials composing it are of an educational and 
entertaining nature — ^tbey offer endless hours of di- 
version — something that stamp and coin collectors 
cannot boast of. The advertising department has made 
the cost of advertising in the Science Fiction Swap 
Column ridiculously low, so that members of the Sci- 
MSiCt Fiction League can make use of it for “prac- 
tically nothing.” 
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dress of your chapter will be printed in every issue 
of WONDBB Stwues, SO that those who become membera 
of the SciENCB Fiction Lbaguh frona time to time, 
who live in your neighborhood, may join, increasing 
the size of the chapter. Dues or fees of any kind map 
be charged within local chapters, in order to carry 
on special activities, only upon the agreement of all 
the membCTS. ThOM members who do not wish to 
contribute, will not be expelled from either the chap- 
ter ©r the Lbaqub by not doing so. In other words, 
all contributions must be voluntary, though a specific 
amount may be decided upon. This will be done only 
within local chapters — there will be no dues or fees 
of any kind conducted by the Lbaoub Headguarteie. 
Treasuries accumulated by this method may be used 
to issue pamphlets, hire halls or lecture rooms, or 
any other reason^le thing that the Director and local 
members see fit to use it for. This also includes out- 
ings, parties, etc. The Director or his appointee win 
be the presiding officer at each meeting. Assistant 
Director, Secretary, and Treasurer may also be elected 
by the local memb^. However, accurate minutes 
must be kept, a duplicate of which will be sent to 
HeadQuarters within one week after the close of each 
meeting. Important activities recorded in the minutes 
will be discussed in this department, i>sdiich will be 
the voice the Lbagos and all its chapters. Meetings 
may be held at any frequency, everything to be de- 
.cided by the local members. All helpful suggestions 
made by members during any meeting will, of course, 
be recorded in the minutes and therefore prove of 
value to other chapters. There is to be no competition 
between chapters — they are to co-operate, and perhaps, 
after a while, we will have a grand convention some- 
where with delegates from the various chapters. Would 
you like to ^ a Director of a local chapter of the 
Lbaoub? There will be very little responsibility on 
your part, and it is not hard to find a meeting place. 
If you can’t start right off with a lecture ro*m or 
hall, or one of the members’ homes, then you can meet 
in the nearest public park until the chapter is larger 
and can afford something better. 

We would like to receive volunteera for Directors in 
the following cities as soon as possible: Boston, Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Detroit. Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Buffalo. St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Denver, and Log Angeles in 
particular — ^and, of course, any other well-populated 
area. If we rec^ve more than one volunteer from 
any particular city or area, we will honor the first. 
If you have volunteered and your name does not ap- 
pear in the next issue of Wondto SToeiea. but some- 
one else’s in that district instead, send your name 
immediately to him and join his chapter. You will 
then be the first one considered when a second chap- 
ter in the city is needed or a new Director for ^ 
one you have joined. We hope to receive many vol- 
unteers. This is the best way you can show your en- 



thusiasm for the Leagob at the present time. Form 
a chapter and make it sometiiing to be proud of — 
a cr^it to rae Leiagues. 

ESSENTIALS 

There has been some necessary delay in preparing 
the first essentials of the Lhaqub, for which we ask 
your pardom but we are now well stocked up with 
seals, buttods, certificates, letterheads, and envelopes. 



THE OTHER SCIENCE FICTION CLUBS 

We print in part a letter from William S. Sykora, 
Member Number 208 of the SciEiNC® Fiction Leagub : 

“It was with great pleasure that I noted the inaugu- 
ration of the Science Fiction Leagub which is to he 
sponsored by Wondek Stobiss. This was one o£ the 
wisest moves that could have been made at this time. 
Its advantage should be two-fedd: In the firet place, 
this League should prove a fine circulation builder 
for "our” mag ; and in the second place, it should 
serve as a strong union of stf fans throughout the 
world. However, I trust that this will not mean the 
exclusion of all news of other clubs from the "Reader 
Speaks” columns. The Lbaoub should serve as a 
conf^eration of these clubs rather than a competitor. 
You will find, I am sure, that members of all or 
most of the old clubs will eagerly join and look up to 
the League, not as a rival of other stf organisations, 
but rather as a big brother. In this way, the League 
should become ®ne of the greatest powers for mutual 
good-will among all true followers of scientifiction. As 
a real old-timer and a rabid fan (I used to buy Mr. 
Gernsback’e first stf mag way back in ’26) I welcome 
and approve the SciHNCs Fiction Lsagub as a bond 
of good faith, joining the minds and hearts of all true- 
blue fans in an indissoluble union of unselfish good 
feeling. , . . 

“You will undoubtedly find many members of t*»e 
International Cosmos Science Club firflowing the lerf 
of our secretary, Mr. John B. Michel, and myself, in 
lining up with the new organization.” 

We are very pleased to print this good word from 
Mr. Sykora. a very active fan, and wish to assure 
him that the Science Fiction League is a competitor 
of no other organization. We want all other scienoe- 
fiction clubs to become branches, chapters, of the 
League. Being composed of the most enthusiastio 
fans, Uiey will undoubtedly agree to this, for they can, 
advance much faster and easier and become grater 
as a part of the Lsaque, than they could by them- 
selves. If, for instance, the New York Branch ^ the 
International Cosmos Science Club wishes to join the 
League they will probably be designated as the New 
York ICSC Science Fiction Lbagub.” Thb ICSC 
added to the title will show that it is also part of the 



Application for Membership 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

I, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I have read the rales of the LEAGUE, and 
hereby pledge myself to abide by aU the rules and regulations of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE. Enclosed find fifteen cents (15c) to cover the mailing and 
handling charges for this certificate. 

Name 

Address 

City and State 

Country 



Date 



(It is important the reverse of this blaok be filled oat. 
No appHcatiea valid withoat.) 
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InternatioQal Cosmos Science Club. There 45an still 
be anot^r New York Chapter of the Lsague, without 
the TCSC or with “Manhattan” instead of “New York” 
in the title. The names will not be confused, and mem- 
bers of the other organizations will be able to belong 
to both, though they will be fueed into one. All clubs 
which join, the League will have this department 
to discuss their activities, beside any other organ of 
their own- 

When another science-fiction club wishes to become 
a local chapter of the SFL, each member who has not 
already joined toe Leiaoue must do so, of course, be* 
fore the chapter is declared. No chapter of the SFL 
can have members who have not joined the parent 
b<^y and reeeived a certificate from Headquarters. 

It will not cost anytoing either to form new chapt^ 
from disassociated members or other science-fictio-n 
clubs, and H will lend prestige to any bramto to be 
known as a chapter of the Sciencb Fiction League as 
the years go by. It will be much easier to secure new 
members with the SFL in the title of toe club. By 
joining the Lbaqub, the club, ICSC, or any other 
reputable one, puts no restrictions on its activities. 
There can be nothing but profit'and benefit in the act. 

Of course, as an example, if the New York Branch 
of toe ICSC wishes to become a chapter of toe LBaGt^ 
that does not mean that all trther branches of toe 
ICSC will have to join, though, of couree, we hope 
they will. Each branch will join separate, as an in- 
dividual chapter of the SPL. The entire ICSC, with 
branches all over, could not join as one chapter. Each 
chapter must be in a definitely located district, so that 
local members can easily get in touch with each other 
and hold meetings. 

All members who join a branch of one of the other 
ecienee-fiction clubs which is a branch of toe SFL 
must, of course, join toe League also. If they do not 
want to join the ICSC, for instance, they will find 
another chapter of the League nearby which has no 
aviation with the ICSC. 

MEMBERS’ CORRESPONDENCE 

George Gordon Clark, the very first m^ber of the 
League, makes a suggestion in the following letter : 

*T am a member of the League and am desirous^ of 
seeing it progre^. I have followed the ideas b^ind 
the League but I have yet to see any mention of how 
members are to find who their fellow members are w 
that they can communicate. Therefore, I offer this 
suggestion, if it has not already been taken care of. 

“Have a list printed of all regular members of the 
I,eague, the sanoe being revised every three months, 
to be furnished only to r^ular memfaffl’S at a email 
nominal cost of, say about five cents to cover the 
cost of getting it up. , ^ , 

“As this firt will be sent only to members of the 
LEAGUE, you can easily judge the amount needed. It 



will ateo serve to keep the ideals of the LEAGUE in- 
tact by preventing non-members from gaining these 
names and addresses and also prevent unscnipulouB 
people from using the same as they must he approved 
or have their name on the list before they can offer 
reading materi^ to the members or approach them 
with something supposed to have toe sanction of the 
Leiague. 

“It will also help those who wish to become per- 
sonally acquainted with other members for the pur- 
pose of starting clubs in their districts. 

“I hope, if this idea has not already been taken 
care of, the same will meet with your approval.” 

We thank Member Clark for his kind suggestion. 
As you wiU notice, “How to Form a Chapter” is 
announced in this issue’s department, and “Members’ 
Correspondence” was discussed last month. 

Yon will remember that we said it would not be 
fair to furnish each member with a complete list of 
all other members, either by publishing it in this de- 
partment or issuing special pamphlets. This might 
bring too much correspondence to cCTtain members, 
some of whito will be from those they do not wish to 
correspond with. This ov«*loading would necessitate 
the neglecting of many members and become quite a 
burden to the recipient. 

We feel that it is better to Jet everyone ccarespond 
with only toose he wants to. Therefore, if you wish 
to correspond <usii^ your new Scibncs Fiction 
League stationery, of coursel , send in your name as 
follows : 

"John Bow, Box 1, New York City. N. Y. — boys 
between the ages of seventeen and tvfenty in New 
York State, interested particularly in interplanetary 



nigm. 

This is only an example. You may say anything 
else you please, but remeatoer when you send in your 
entry that you will be obligated to answer all mail 
filling your requirements. Other mail, from i^rsons of 
other ages or districts, you may neglect without iil- 
feeling on the part of any member or the parent 
^dy. . . _ 

William S. Sykora, Member Number 208 of the Sci- 
BNC® Fiction League, would like to exchange corre- 
spondence with young men of about 20 (twenty) years 
of age who are especially interested in time-travel. 

(Locality unlimited). His address is 31-51 41st St., 



Long Island City, New York. 



LEAGUE SUGGESTIONS 



Here are a few advance suggestions of how you can 
help the Science Fiction League: 

(1) If you wish to form a local chapter of the 
Leaguer get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of charge 
and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(Continued on paga S78) 



(REVERSE SIDE) 

I consider myself belonging to the following doss; (Put X in correct 
squore.) 

Professionol 

(Stote which, such os doctor, lawyer, etc.) q 



Business (State whot business) 


a 


Author 


a 


Student 


o 




, □ 



Age. 

Remarks:.... 
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to reprint the old science-fiction classics, and impofi- 
Bible to secure most of them, for the copyright own- 
ers will not give permission to have them reprinted 
in magazine form. If you want these stories for your 
collection, watch the Science Fiction Swap Column, 
where science-fiction dealers advertise. We intend 
lo use Dr. Keller’s “Human Termites” story an the 
annual. 

You are one of the very first members of the Sci- 
ence Fiction League, Number 33. 

The Stranger Club stories are being continued from 
time to time, the latest of which was “Voice of At- 
lantis” in the July issue. Manning is one of our staff 
writers and we are going to try to get one of his 
stories for each issue. Gawain Edwards is no longer 
writing science-fiction. Most of the other authors you 
mention are regular contributors to our magazine tend 
we have several of their stories on hand. — EDITOR.) 



“That Genius, Paul” 

Editor, WoNDEte Stories: 

The June cover was marvelous! Super-excellent, 
I just can’t understand why some people fail to ad- 
mire and appreciate the work of that genius. PauL I 
know of no one who can match his drawings. Abso- 
Jut^y nobody! 

The editorial was very good. 

Then I read “Into the InfinilesimaJ” by Kaye Ray- 
mond. First of ail. I must congratulate the author of 
this great story. It was packed with adventure, mys- 
tery, thrills, and what-not. But the science could 
stand some correcting. 

The author did not explain the reducing process 
minutely, but as I understood it, the principle char- 
acters re-arranged the particles in their bodies and 
in the machine. Now the only obvious way to make 
an object smaller in that manner, is to place the 
particles closer together, so that the space between 
them is greatly reduced. So far all right. 

However, if there was absolutdy no apace at ail 
between the particles of their bodies, they would still 
be much bigger than an electron. They would be as 
many times bfeget than an electron as there were 
particles in their bodies ! 

To make this more clear, I will illustrate. Let us 
imagine that the entire Milky Way was contracted 
so that there would be no space between any of the 
suns and planets. This would, of course, contract it 
enormously. But the final result of the contraction 
would not be able to land on a sun, for the simple 
reason that it would be innumerable suns huge! I 
hope 1 have made this clear. 

In continuation, if it were possible for the char- 
acters to land on an electron, they would demolish 
it, because the matter of their bodies would be Kke 
neutronium. Countless difficulties are involved. 

However, except for some of the science, the story 
was great. 

“The Doorbell” was a great narrative. Kdler is 
a master of the pen (or should I say typewriter?) 
I half expected to find Taine of San Francisco on 
the job again. 

As for “Cosmic Calamity,” it certainly ffid the un- 
expected. The ending was very unusuaL More shorts, 
please. 

“Adrift in the Void” was O.K. Good interplanetary 
yarn. 

Am waiting for the conclusion of “Druso.” 

Raymond Peel Marihij**, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Your arguments against the science in “Into the 
Jnfiniteshnal” are very logical. We had a hard time 
deciding whether we should accept the story or not. 
The story itself, as you say, was excellent,^ but the 
science was qu«tionable. However, we decided that 
we should not deny our readers such a good story 
because of a little scientific weakness. We try, and 
succeed most of the time, in keeping only accurate 
and plausible science in our stories. We will have to 
suppose that the characters in “Into the Infinitesimal” 
had some method of decreasing size and weight 
of the atoms in their bodies when they travelled into 
the atomic universe. Though Taine of San Francisco 
did not appear in “The Doorbell,” you will see him 
once again in Dr. Keller’s next story, “The Tree of 
BvU.”— EDITOR.) 



“The Shakespeare of Science Fictiwi” 

Editor, 'Wonder Stories; 

The cover of the March Wondes Stories is up to 
Paul’s standard, clearly depicting the scene. The edi- 
torial was very interesting, containing many instruc- 
tive facte. 

As for “The Brain-Eaters of Pluto,” if variety is the 
spice bf -life, that was pepper in my eye, albeit pleasant 
pepper, of the genus that evokes cachinnation irre- 
gardless of the peruser’s estimation. Give us more like 
it. 

“Children of Hie Ray” further verified my assump- 
tion that Mr. Haggard is, in frank colloquial language, 
a “swell” author. 

“Martian Madness” was certainly worth the time of 
reading. It left me in deep thought. 

Mr. Manning scored another hit in “Caverns of 
Horror.” It contained a plausible and interesting plot, 
and was very well written. Let's hear more from the 
Stranger Club. 

And after all my waiting comes the Jong expected 
Kelleryarn. It was well worth the v»aiting. Keller is the 
Shakespeare of science-fiction. I would certainly like 
to get some of the gland secretions, or should I try 
the corkscrew? I wonder how Keller would settle this 
problem of a struggling author. 

“The Exile of the Skies” not only filled my expecta- 
tions, but overflowed them. Such stories are rare 
nowadays, and one sprinkled here and there is a 
blessing. Tell Mr. Vaughan to continue his excellent 
work. 

The poems and the various bits of information were 
interesting, as was “The Reader Speaks.” 

The April issue also started off great with the su- 
perb cover and the announcement. Chalk up this avid 
seientifictionist as a member. I’m for it and all tiiat 
goes with it. The Science Fiction League will surely 
increase the readers of Stf. 

Then I read “The Land of Mighty Insects.” Except 
for the now hackneyed plot of warm lands at the 
poles, it was a great story, exceedingly well written, 
and held me, eyes glued to the pages, till the heart- 
rending termination. Hurry with that sequel I 

“The Moon Devils” was a good story, though some 
of my friends didn’t like the title. Mr. Harris is be- 
coming a regular dyed-in-the-wool author. 

“The Menace from Space” contained nearly the most 
amazing plot Fve ever read. It was an excellent 
story, extremely thought-provocative. A sequel here 
is also required. 

“The End of the Universe” was short and sweet. 
Always print at least one short story in the issue. 

“The Last Planet" was O.K. Starzl still retains that 
good old style of his. 

After thinking it over, I admit Winter’s illustrations 
ate very good, especially the one for “The Last 
Planet.” I realize that variety is needed. You win. 

Hurry up with the conclusion of “Xandulu” and tb© 
Kelleryarn, “The Doorbell.” 

Yours very supercallifedulisticespiallidoscionslF. (la 
that so?) Raymond Peel Marimaa, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

(According to Laurence Manning, you will bear 
more from the Stranger Club. We do not advise you to 
take Dr. Keller’s advice about exciting pain in order 
to write like a genius. R^ember what happened to 
“The Man With the Longitudinal Head,” in “The 
Reader Speaks” of our May issue. 

W^e are glad to see that you at last see the merit m 
Winter’s work. Our readers have praised him very 
highly. 

Suppose you send us a definition of that fifteen ssd- 
lable word in your last paragraph? We can’t find it 
in our dictionary. — EDITOR.) 



The Two New Departments 

Editor, Wonder STORise: 

I have be»i a reader of Science and Mechanics and 
WONDER Stories ever since I was introduced to them 
over two years ago and have always found them ex- 
cellent magazines for the serious scientific invest^tor. 

“The Reader Speaks” and “Science Questions and 
Answers” have a very great attraction for me and I 
would buy Wondes Stobie 8 just to have these pages 
alone — even if I had no faith in Stf. — which heaven 
forbid ! But, as a member of the British Intepplanetaw 
Society — and a striving author — I find great thought 
and theories being pulled out from the dark sbelveB 
of my brain to explain the phenomena that we meet 
with in the pages of W.S. Gewrgb A. DAT. 

Middlesex, England. 
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(We have be^ coRvinced that the two departments 
you mention, "The Reader Speaks" and Science 
^estion* and Answers” form an essential part of 
the magazine, and it would be a great loss to omit 
them. But now we have added two new departments 
—The Sctesncb Fiotion Lsaqub and ‘‘The Science 
Fiction Swap Column.” These latter two have been 
instituted in order to spread the gospel of seienee- 
ftction and help fans secure the books and magazines 
that they have long hunted for withfcut success. — 
EDITOR.) 



An Author Speaks 

Editor, WoNDBR Stories: 

Let me congratulate you and Wondhe Stories on tto 
March issue. It was splendid all the way through, 
and all the stories were exceptionally good — in par- 
ticular “Martian Madness” by Cleator and ‘ Exile of 
the Skies” by Vaughan. Of the former. let me say 
that seldom have I read a story more interesting and 
nicdy written. Of the latter, there are not enough jul- 
jectives of praise to fuHy eulogize it. Your prediction 
(at the beginning of the first instalment) that it 
would be a classic is proved, to my mind. Certainly Mr. 
Vaughan is to foe congratulated on that fine tale. I 
think it is obvious that WONDffli Storibs is forging 
ahead rapidly under the new policy. 

Eando Bimdbr. 

(Chicago, UL 

(Eando Binder has now become one of the leading 
authors in science-fiction. Watch for his stories, "The 
^bot Allens,” "Dawn to Dusk,” “Thieves Prom Isot,” 
and several others we have on hand. Headers are nm- 
ticing that each of his stories is better than the_ one 
previous. We would not be surprised if he is acclaimed 
the favorite of oar readers for the year 1984.— 
EDITOR.) 



1*11 never forget it. I haven’t read ‘‘Xandulu” yet. but 
I will enjoy it ^ter I have all the instidiiients. "Moott 
Plague" hit me b^ow the belt — that was a dirty blow. 

Winter haS a clean style, but I flke Paul better. 
However, the two excellent artists must satisfy every 

The "SCIBNCB FICTION LEAGUE is a wonderful thought. 
We’ll join ; we’ll support. , , , ^ 

Please don’t continue a story to the back of the 
magazine — it’s a hindrance when a reader wi^es to 
save a serial or short stories. 

I hope people will soon realize what a valuable 
literature science-fiction really is. stuake Avass, 
Lewiston. Idaho. 

(Your enthusiasm seems unbounded; we are proud 
that we have such loyal readers as enthusiastic suijk 
porters of Wonder Stobibs. It is your type that wm 
make the Scibnob Fiction Lbaoub the biggest forward 
step that fantasy has taken in many years. We know 
that you will be one of our very first meiabew.— 
EDITOR.) 



Good Wishes for the SFL 

Editor, WONDffi Stori^: 

I've just read about the SOWNCB FionON La\GUP 
and alihough as yet, I do not know the characters and 
by-laws of the Lsagub, 1 ain sure that^ it will be a 
great otyaniaatien to promote science-fiction to greater 
heights. Ro:miT Jobsh I, XI, and HL 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

P. S. Milwaukee is where all that good beer comes 
from and incidentally, I’m a great Beer Baron, 

(We print this lett^ as an example of countless 
otiiers we receive stating the same thing In other 
words, except for the reference to the Milwaukee beer, 
—EDITOR.) 



A Classification 



Veto On Fighting Spacemen 



Editiyr, Wonder Stories: 

I just finished reading the March. 1984 issue of 
Wonder Stogies _ and have classed the foUo^ng as- 
cording to my epinion : 

1. Editorial — Always the best. 

2. "Children of the Ray” by J. Harvey Haggard. 
Very good. 

8. “Xandulu” by Jack Williamson. Another good 
Williamson story. , , . 

4. "Exile of the Skies” by Richard Vaughan. An 
excellent serial. 

5. “The Brain-Eaters of Pluto” by Kenneth Sterling. 
Pine ; we need a go^ laugh. 

6. "Caverns of Horror by Laurence Manning. 

7. “The Literary CJorkscrew” by David H. Kdler. 

A new plot for once. ,, 

S. "Martaan Madness” by P. E. Clwitor. Should 
have been kmg». ^ 

Let’s have more of Clark Ashton Smith s stones. 

Ben Warnbr, 
Kansas City, Mo. 



(We are always pleased to receive the clawufica- 
tioa of the stories in our magazine by readers, and we 
print as many as we find space for. — EDITOR.) 



Unbounded Enthusiasm 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

WoNDKi Stories really is the best science-i^tiou 
magazine printed : it has always been the best science- 
fiction magazine printed. You don't hold the authors 
back: they can write a story as "fantastic” as they 
wish. You allow for imagination, and that is what 
brings out those things that are the spirit a sci- 
ence story — theories, ideas, food for thought. Your 
authors’ have free rein ; also, they must be stimu- 
lated by the wonderful pictures drawn by Paul. I 
can easBy see that Wonmk Stories is not striving for 
popularity among everyone as some “science-fictkm” 
magazines are doing. Continue, Our Good Editor, con- 
tinue. 

I prefer stories which are supported by the weird 
effect which Paul puts forth in his pictures: stories 
which contain good science, new ideas, and are writ- 
ten with gusto and spirit (that's a perfect story). 

"The S^re Doom,” “The Last Planet,” “Evolution 
Satellite,” and "Caverns of Horror” (Manning’s very 
good-more from him) are the best stories I’ve read in 
a long time. “Monsters of Callisto” can’t be ignored ; 



Editor. WoNOBR Stories: 

This is another letter written by one of your beloved 
cranks. Vide Page 1058. 

A story by John Edwards caused me to dig sty 
thinking box out of the snowdrift and set it a-g(rf(tt. 
Here is the r^ult: Mr. Edwards’ story is one «N tbe 
two or three printed durisg the life of your publi^- 
tkms which treat the character of an advancM civil- 
ization in a logical manner. Viz., that a civilization far 
enough advanced to have mastei^ the deeper secrets 
of nature and tapped its mightier powers has to be 
benevolent and co-operative to the excluskm of all com- 
bativeness, greed, and lust of power. Else it wiH use 
its powers to destroy itself utterly. 

Take any advance in science foreshadowed by our 
present knowledge, control of gravity, atomic power, 
concentrated vibrations a deadly natore. de- 

structive dhemicals, ditto germs or disruption ^ atomic 
structure. Any and all of them would be promptly 
used for the satisfaction of some national grudge and 
revenge and for the enslavement of some unfortunate 
part of humanity, setting up new tensions and grudges, 
looking for new weapons to reverse ihe process. This 
would go on until all humanity was blasted off Hits 
planet, if the planet itself were i*pt blovm to smither- 
eens by the losing faction in a grand suicidal geste- 
In fact, Tibetan Lamas claim that this is what hap- 
pened to the missing planet. 

So it stands to reason that any humanity far enough 
advanced to attempt successful space-travel has to be 
absolutely peaceful and that all the stories depleting 
visitors from space as child-eating ogres are off the 
mark and belong in the shocker class. And, looking 
at your board of associate editors. WoNost StObism 
is not supposed to belong to that rowdy class. 

Now a few pictorial errors. Page 991 : The plug 
is too small to get the sheet out and the cylinder too 
short to contain same. Rage 968 : The story says "cov- 
ers,” not bars. Page 980 : perfect. The stories theoj- 
selves are above the average. FRaoatiCK 0. Hffis. 

SayviUe, N. Y. 

(It has always been our belief that Man cannot 
be completely civilized until war is absolutely abolfaihed 
in every form, shape, and manner. War is caused by 
toe Inst for blood — a quality that should belong only 
to animals. However, there is no reason to believe that 
space-travel could not be perfected by creatures who 
are warlike. 

Your last sentence satisfies us very much. After all. 
the stories themselves are first to be coosidered. — 
EDITOR.) 
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Reprints Again 

E^»r, VOKBGR Stoues: 

Having iost ftnished reading the AprH, ’34, issue 
of WoKOBR Stomb?, it is vitb that I lay the Boag down. 
"The Last Planet” by Starzl was the best in the isaiie, 
tbougb "Xandnlu’* was a close second. The improve- 
ment in the last few issues has been noticeable. 

I have geen a scienee-hetion reader skice 1927 
when 1 first became acquainted with your publications 
of that period. 

Mr. Editor, I would like t<r place the following prop- 
osition b^ore you and the readers of W.S. — ».e.. the 
publishing as b^ks of the better long serials that have 
appeared in W.S. in the past. I would joyfully hail the 
appearance of "The Human Termites,” “The Con- 
querors,” and “The Evening Star,” by D. H. Keller, 
M.D., which 1 believe have never been published in 
book form. Later the more recent stories as "The 
Exile of the ^ies,”" "The Revolt of the Scientists” 
series, '‘The Man Who Awoke” aeries, and others I 
can not recall now. Please let the other readers 
comment on this. 

I hope the present trend of- improvement carries 
on. FLO-yp R. Nbal. 

Hike, Nev. 

iWe are not as yet prepared to reprint our old 
stories in book form, though the suggestion is a good 
one- However, the bMt stcries that we have published 
during the past five years may soon be used in a 
WoNMNt STOMse RwniKT Aki^uau Publication date 
of this magazine has not yet been decided, — EDITOR.) 



He Withdraws His Objeetiou 



Editor, WONPBB Stohibe: 

Since most of the readers are either impassive or 
in favor of that "Sacred Cut,” I, as main objector, 
withdraw my objection and take my beating without 
a murmur (although my personal opinion, is un- 
changed). 

Your inauguration of the Sciencb Fiction Lbagot 
makes me want- to forget all the "brickbats” I have 
and substitute instead one hi«e wave of applause- 
You will find my application blank enclosed. 

Leading stories latriy have been “Lunar Consul.” 
"Can of the Mech-Men,” “Evolution Satellite, ‘'Mole- 
men of Mercury,” "Moon Plague,” “Man from Ane), ’ 
"Literary Corkscrew,” "Martian Madness. ' *Moon 
Devils,” and “Eartbspot." "Earthspot” is one of the 
best, if not the best, of the stories which I have been 
pleased to read. “Moon Devils” portrays the most 
likely form of human life on the moon. 



A word on illustratJons, ere 1 close. The cover is 
without doubt the most important illustration, 
one of the main factors which influences one to like 
or dislike the magazine. The subject of the picture, 
too, is of great importance. Realistic ones such as 
the “Moon Plague” cover and "Moon Devils” cover 
(seems as though I’m moonstruck, maybe, but have 
good Intentions) are to my mind the best. Colors 
should be scientifically correct and not too gaudy and 
contrasting. Paul is best, with Winter and his fine 
figure-work runn» up. All others have been tried 
enough and should be discarded. Schneetnan’s "Into 
the Infinit^imal” illustration is i>oor-— -looks as though 
he draw ft while running for a streetcar. ^The -June 
cover should have been taken from "Adrift in the 
Void” Instead of "Into the Infinitesimal.” 

I find that you average five interior illustrations per 
issue. Why not add several half-page (or even quar- 
ter-page) illustrations to the long stories? Short 
stories like "Cosmic Calamity” should have half-page 
cuts at least, as did "A Shot from the Sty.” 

As long as the artistic standard keeps pace with 
the Kterary standard, your mag will never degenerate 
into the chss of your competitor, which I read only to 
make WONDER Storibs “tast^* all the better. 

Bring on the Annual — nee good paper — same size 
volume— -pleity cf illustrations by Paul and W^ntel^— 
stories by popular authors, and it’ll sell like hot cakes ! 
May your circulation increase 1000-fold ! 



Paul J. Svkbs, 



Vancouver, Canada. 



(As you have seen, most of our readers are in favor 
•f keeping the decoration on the contents page, ^ 
a symb<d of science-fiction. Thank you for joinii^ the 
Scim^cB Fiction Lbacub. You are member n^nnher 
2€6. We appreciate your helpful suggestione. •— 
EDITOR.) 



Our Cover Scenes 

Editor, WoNBsa Stories: 

I’ra afraid that 1 just had to write you a letter 
to tell you of my greet liking for your now ascending 
magazine. In my estimation, it is now ranking aa 
one. of the highest seienee-fiction magazine. 

But to the stories. Of late, at the head is “Exile of 
the Skies.” New, som^ow different, and exception- 
ally well-written. Next, not one story, but all cf J. 
Harvey Haggard’s mark him as one of the greatest 
authors of unusual and marvelously written stories. 

His plots are original, his characters belong in the 
future which they are portrayed in; they fit! Don’t 
lose him, because if you do, I’ll wagw that a mighty 
storm of resentment will batter ye editor 1 

"The Reader Speaka” via the advertisements. Why 
can’t you put the pictures of aex and money-making 
ideas at the back or front? I see my old friend Bob 
Tucker points this out. That’s not the onfer thing 
I agree with him on, and you’ve probably guessed it 
— the covers. As far as artfetk ability is concerned. 

W. S. has the best, but as to the scenes chosen for 
it, they are the worst. Now you say, “We are dif- 
ferent.” I agree, but as long as Paul is illustrating 
your covers, you have the best artist of all, so pick 
out scenes of scientific apparatus instead of “bugs.” 

For a good example, take the April (1934) issue. The 
cover depicts the battle between the Moon Devils 
and the Earth-men. Why didn’t you use the illustra- 
tion for "The Menace from Space” by Edwards; 
which, by the way, is the best story in tiiat number, — 
and should have a eecfoel. Tbos. R. Daniel, 

Claremont, CaKf. 

(According to our advertising rules, the ads must 
be interspersed with the columns of readers’ letters. 

We try our best to get suitable scenes for the covers 
each month, but it is a difficult task to always find 
something that will catch the eye of the newsstand 
scanner. — ^EDITOR.) 



Our “Individuality” 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Before turning off the power and hitting the bay, 
let me give you some of my ©pinions concerning your 
periodical. 

Since this is my first letter, I shall be a little soft 
on the sledge-hammers and rolling-pins. On the con- 
trary, I want to compliment you on the great im- 
provement your magazme has made, I not only re- 
ceive hours of enjoyment and pleasure but many in- 
teresting scientific facts. 

The sole thing which I really do like about your 
stories is that they never seem to be thrown around 
from one place to the other. They have individuauty. 

Since yon changed to the smaller size, there stand 
out six stories which I enjoyed to the utmost : 

Spore Doom. 

Vengeance of a Scientist. 

Literary Corkscrew. 

Green Cloud of Space (by Eando Binder) — ^This 
story was a gem. 

Into the Infinitesimal. 

The Land of Mighty Insects. 

The part in the story (Land of Mighty Insects) 
which amused me very much was where the girl 
learns the methods of romance from one of Shake- 
speare’s illustrated plays and causes the whole thing 
to end up in a mess. 1 suppose the author put this 
character into the -story only to liven things up a 
bit. 

As to my favorite authors, there is only one STAN- 
TON A. COBLENTZ. 1 like the humorous veins which 
he runs through his stories and which he never neglects 
to include. 

That short story which you printed, “Brain-Eaters 
of Pluto,” wasn’t so bad but it would have been better 
if it would have had a little more satirical humor. 
So here’s hoping for more humor in your storiee. 

By the way, while on the subject of humor, an in- 
cident impresses my mind clearly. I was informed 
by one who had traveBed through Persia, that aa he 
passed over a great tract of land and inquired what 
the name of the place was, they told him it was the 
Queen’s Veil, to which be adds that another ww© 
field lay by ft was called the Queen's Girdle — ^moreover 
that in the same manner there was a large portion of 
ground aside for every of her majesty’s dress. 
(To Rbadbrs: If you are disgusted so far, go on to 
the next letter.) 

fCoatinued on pane 97S) 
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Good News for Members of the 




LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beautiful letterliaad bas beeo tsspecially de- 
elgned for members' oorrespoodeiice. It is tbe 
ofBclal letterhead for all members at the liEAOUX 
and is icvaluable xyhen It bewmei Beeeeaaiy ie 
correspond with otlier members or with Head- 
quartHi. 

A— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lettor- 
beftd*. per 100 Prepaid SOc 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mailed to members of Uw 
LBACUB can be immediately recosnlzed, ipeetai 
envelopes that barmnnlze with the letterbeeda 
have be«Q printed. 

B— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE envel- 
opes, per 100 Prepaid SOc 

LEAGUE SEALS 

Thwe seals, or stickers, are printed in throe 
colors and measure In diameter, and are 
gummed on en» side. They are used by memben 
to aflls to stationery, letterheads, envelope*, 
postal cards and the like. The leali sigptfy that 
you are a member of the SClfiNCS slCTIOK 
I^AGUE. Sold in lots of 25’s or multiples 
thereof. 

C--8CIENCE FICTION LEAGUE aeals» 
per 2fi Prepaid ISe 

LEAGUE LAPEL BUTTON 

This beautiful button ia made in hard enamel 
In four colors — red, white, blue and gold. It 
meaiuiea in diameter. By wearing this but- 
ton, other members will lecognlae you. Many 
friends will perhaps also want to loin tbh 
ZiXAOTlB. The button must he aeon to be ap- 



Ir science fiction collectione by seeur- 
books of this I7pe at discounted prices. 



Apphcahon for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 08 Hudsan Street. New York. N. Y. 

I. the undersigned, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. In joining the LBAOUB. I undarataad 
that I am not assessed for membership and that ttiere are no duet and do 
fees of any kind. 1 pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions of the SCIENCE 5TCTION IJIAGUE, which rules you an to sand 
me on receb)t of this appllcatim. ^ 

I belong to the following cltaa (put as X in correct tpaea) : ( 1 P»- 

fessitmsl; ( ) Business; ( ) Studast: < ) (Plaait 

print information) 



Country Date 

1 enclose ISc, for postage and handling, for my Membeiahlp CartiSaata. 



CERTIFICATE 
To the U an illus- 
tration of the certifi- 
cate provided aR 
members of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. It U sent 
to all mem berg opui 
reeeipt of 15c m 
■lamps to arm mail 



WONDER STORIES 
u the voice of the 
SCIENCE FiaiON 
LEAGUE— a BMmthlj 
departmrat 
in the magaiine. 






IMCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lap*! 

button Prepaid 85c 

DD--«CIENC£ FICTION LEAGUE Iap«l 

button, like the one deacribed abeve, V J 

but in solid sold Prepaid 82.50 

If you do not wish to mutilate this maearlne. 
any number ef appllcatlsiit wilt be lupplied upon 
request. D— 3oc«aM 

SCIENCE FICTION LEACUE, CC Htidsos Street, New York. H.Y. 



CN uim 



SeiENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 89 Hudson Street New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: _ ___ 

[ ] I am already enrolled in the SCIBNCE FICTION LBAOUK. 
I ] 1 am a new member and attach my application to chis_eoupoa. 
Please smtd me the following SCXE^CB FKTTIOIN l£AOUB sacca- 
tlili luted in this advertisement: (Fleud print intonBatton) 



for which I oneloee 8 herewith. 

(The LBAOUK accepts money ordete. cash or oew U. 
any denominatloD. Befdster eash or stamps.) 

Name 

Address 

City State. 



B. etaiPM la 



■* for members of the flCilSfCE PltmON LEAGTJB 
by the ofOcert at HeadQuarteis. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEA6UE 

The BCIBNC® FICTION LEAQUB was founded 
in February, 1984. Tbe Executive Directm-s are as 
follows : 

Forrest J. Ackerman, Eando Binder, Jack Darrow, 
Edmond Hamilton, David H. Knller, M.D., P. 
Behuyler Miller, Clark AtMoa Smith, and B. F. 
BtarzI. Hugo Geinaback, Biecutive Secretary, Cbarlee 
P. Hornlg, Assistant Secretary. 

The SCIENCE FICTION UCAGUB is a member- 
ship organization for the promotion of science fiction. 
There are no due^ no fees, no Inltiaticmg, in oonneo- 
Uon with the LBAQUB. No one makes any money 
from it; no one derives any salary. The only Income 
which the LEAGUE has la from its membership 
essestln]i. A pamphlet setting forth the LEAGUE'S 
numerous aspirations aud purposes will be sent to 
anyone on receipt of a Sc stamp to cover postage. 

(kie of the purposes of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAQUB is to enhance tbe populeilty of sclMce 
fiction, to Increase the number of its lival followers 
by converting potential advocates to the cause. To 
this end. the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE supplies 
members with membership letterheads, envelopes, 
lapel buttons, and other esseotials. As toon as you 
are enrolled as a member, a beautiful certifleate 
with the LEAGUE'S seal will be semt to you, pro- 
viding ISc In stamps or coin is sent for mailing and 
bandllug charges. However, tliis will be given free 
to all those enrolled members who find It possible 
to call personally at Headquarters (or it. 

Anotbn consideration which .greatly ben^ts mem- 
bers is that they are entitled to preferential dis- 
counts when buying science fiction books from numer- 
OUB firms who have agreed to allow lower prices to 
all SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
hook publi:diers realize that, the more fervid fans 
there are to boost science fiction, the more business 
will result therefrom; and a goodly portion of the 
publishing business is willing, for this reason, to 
assist S(7IENCB FICTION LEAGUE members in 



SGIERCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SDLO ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEACUE MEMBERS 

All the essentials listed on this page are never 
told to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unless he has already enrolled as one of the members 
of the SCIENCE FICTION IJIAGUE or signs the 
blank on this page (which automatically enrolls him 
u a manber, always provided that he is a science 
fiction enthusiast). 

If, therefore, you order any of Uie science fletim; 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a facsimile 
(unless you are already miolled as a LEAGUB mem- 
ber), yam money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as Uie LEAGUE is international, it 
makes no difference whether you are a citizen of 
the United States or any oUiet country. The LBAGUB 
is open to alL 



A— SOc par 100 
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THE SCIENCE FICTION 

SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the buyii«, selling, and 
exdianging of fantastic literature. Only ads 
of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per word. 
No discounts. Qash should accompany all or- 
ders. Advertisements to appear in tie Sep- 
tember i3ii^ie must be receiv^ not later than 
July 5th. Send all commumcationa to WON- 
DER STORIES. SWAP EDITOR, 99 Hudson 
St.. New York City. N. Y. 



FOR SALE 



A, MERRITT’S famous “Moon Pool’'— one of the val- 
uable first editiens. What am I offered? Ted Lutwin, 
172 Pavonia Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

I WILL ALLOW five per cent (5%) discount to all 
members of the Soisncei PrcrtON League on all pur- 
chases of science-fiction materia! which I offer for 
sale. Low prices to everyone — ^material in excellent 
condition. Send a three cent stamp for lists. Jbrrest 
J. Ackerman, 539 Staples Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

“THE Kingdom of the Worm” by Clark Ashton Smith 
and “The Ancient Voice” by Eando Binder — never be- 
fore published. Limited edition, ten cents each. Charles 
D. Homig, 137 W. Grand St., Elisabeth, N. J. 

CLARK ASHTON SMITH presents “The I>ouble 
Shadow and Other Fantasies” — a booklet containing 
a half-dozen imaginative tales. Price: 26c each, pre- 
paid. Clark Ashton Smith, Auburn, Calif. 

SCIENCE-FICTION’S most popular magazine — Won- 
der Stories. Subscribe now, $2.60 per year. The voice 

of the SaetfCB Fic?noN Leagus. 

“HOW to Write a Science-Fiction Story” and “Celeb- 
rities I’ve Met” — information on science-fiction nota- 
bles. Both for 10c. Charles D. Hornig, 187 W. Grand 
St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

COLLECTORS! — Add one or more of my original 
manuscripts to your collection. I am offering for 
sale such stories as “The Human Termites.” “The 
Conquerors,” “The Evening Star.” “The Menace,” 
“The Metal Doom” and others — all the bona-fide type- 
scripts — no carbon copies. All stories are full novel 
lengrth. What am I offered? David H. Keller, 56 Broad 

St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

FOR SALE or Rent: Complete file: Wonder, Amaz- 
ing, Astoandlng, Aj^josy stories, ’29 to ’34. A]so Quar- 
terlies. Charles Thalinger, 2416 N. Broadway. St. 

Louis, Mo. 

PAMPHLET containing articles of interest to all sci- 
ence-fiction fans. “How to Collect Fantasy Fiction*'— 
“Science Kctkm in English Magazines” and dozens 
of items concerning science-fiction authors, stories, and 
general facts of interest. Only 10c, Charles D. Hornig, 
187 W. Grand St., Elizabeth. N. J. 



WANTED 

WANTED — the book by Hugo Gernsback, “Ralph IMc 
41p]tts.” etc., also other science-fiction books in gc^ 
condition. Want certain Wonder Stories Monthlies 
and other Gernsback Publications from 1922 to 1927, 
inclusive. Am in the market for all good science- 
fiction material. W. A. King, Box 236, Chesiey, On- 

tario, Canada. 

THflll^ nf Wt-irA Tales dated 1923-4-5 and certain 
covers from old Amazing Stories. What do you want 
for them? Charles D. I^rnig. 187 W. Grand St., 
Elizaterii, N. J. 



EXCHANGE 

WILL supply any magazine in exchange for Wonder 
Stories, iOnazing. or Weird Tales. Will also pay cash 
if necessary. Zaby, 2t4 W. 74th St., New York City. 
WIlX 'e^hange ‘“nie Lwd That Time Forgot” foe 
“The Time Machine” by Wells. Stephen Tucke*', Ma- 

aonic Home, W^lingford, Conn. 

WONDER STORIES 1929 toTsSS inclusive for Weird 
Tales or what have you? F. Strysik. 1109 Clement SL, 
Joliet, 111. 



THE SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

(Continued from page S72} 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe wiU improve the SctBNce FtcriON Lbaguo 
and its activities. You may have some valuable ideas 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fictiou. This 
depariment will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives, so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(3) If you are a student in high school or college. 
try to form a chapter of fhe Lbagub in the buildlfug. 
with students as members. Most educational insntu- 
tions allow for dubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standards as 
high as the SciBNce Fiction Lbagub. These school 
chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any other 
chapter. In order to form a chapter of the Lbagub, 
send your nanm to us with those of all other members 

wish to form the chapter and toe name under 
which the chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existettce 
of the chapter with its number. 

(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. S^ess the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readem- 

(5) Study science-fiction carefully and form a 

of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential foHowers oa 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment’s notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advoc^e. 
This, with Suggestion Two is very importaTU; to the 
purpose of toe Leiagub. All members who are instru- 
mental in securing any special attention to the LaAsuu 
wifi receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

Rome was not built in a day, we have often been 
told, and the same can be said for the Soibncb Picnow 
Lbagub. Organized only a very few months ago, it 
has not had time to develop as yet. Plans will mate- 
rialize as we go along. The Lbagub has one prime 
purpose— -to spread the worthy goepel of science-fiotioa. 
That is the basfa of the Lbaous and its goal will not 
be reached until everyone knows of science-fiction and 
respects it as the most powerful literary foree in the 
world. We can hardly hope for this for a long time 
to come, but every scheme, plan, « idea that will aid 
us in reaching that goal is welcome. New ones will 
be broached every month by the executives and mem- 
bers — will you do your part? We do not expect every 
member to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas, 
but we will appreciate all suggestions oSered. 

If you have not as yet joined toe Lsagub and wash 
to do 80 , j^u will find application blanks in anottier 
part of the masrazine. 



THE READER SPEAKS 



(Continued from page 979} 

1 hear that you are going to publish an annual of 
reprints. Why not a Quarterly? Editor, if you reafly 
are going to put out an annu^, why don't you charge 
T5o or $t.00 lor it as you know it comes onfc bat once 
a year and twelve months is a long time to wait. 
Lot me know so that I can put aside a given amount 
in advance. The more you charge, the more stori^ 
will appear. I do hope that you will take this seriously 
and not let it pass by. 

Now to some suggestions as to what you should 
put in your Annuau (Oh! — if it were only a Quar- 
terly with brand-new stories!) I strongly and_ whole- 
hearte^y recommend that you use these stories, my 
favorites : 



On the Brink of 2000 — Garrett Smith. 

After a Million Years — Garrett Smith. 
Treasures of Tantalus — Garrett Smith. 

The Blue Barbarians — Stanton A. Coblentz. 
After K.OOO Years — Stanton A. Coblenta. 
The World at Bay — Bruce and G. C. Wallis. 
Se^ of Life — ^Taine. 

The Stone from the Green Star — 

The Stone from the Moon — Otto WUU Gail, 
Ark of the Covenant — ^Mac Clure. 

Eternal Man — ^D. D. Sharp. 

White Lily — 

Moon Pool — 

Voice in the Void — Simak. 

At Bay in the Void— 
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6b yes, there is one thing I must mention before 
I close and that is the copy-cat system of your rival. 
I noticed that whatever your publication did, she fol- 
lowed in your footst^s, just to Iw CTcn. You re- 
member you combined your magazine in the summer 
7T.OTiths and sbe did the same. You changed to the 
£7/ialler size, and so did she. However, she _ thou^t 
she could try the trick on you but I see it didn't 
work. She started her ^larteriy, but stopped al- 
together and now I suppose she wants to put out 
an Annual. 

There must have been a mistake when you re- 
marked in one of the footings that the “Voice of At- 
lantis” by Manning was one of the eeriee written 
by him in a current issue. I have read no sueh 
story. 

Personally, I’m not in favor of Manning’s present 
Stranger Club series, and I don’t think much of 
Winter’s work either. (Don’t get so huffed up, Mr. 
Editor, and anyway, vAose afraid of the Big Bad 
Lol^pop?) 1 prefer Paul among any artists which 
you try to initiate or force into the magazine. 

Who, may I ask, draws the covers for your sister 
publication, Everyday Science and Mechank*? I 
was attracted to this magazine when I saw the In- 
visible Man taking off his bandages. 

I’m waiting for those cartoons and I sincer^ 
hope they are humorous. 1 hope this letter finds its 
v.ay to the pages of “The Header Speaks.” 

I’m going to write again very soon, for I want to 
ji-in the Science Fictton Lbaoue. I’d better end now, 
for tie fuse just Uew out. I’m in the dark now; 1 
guess I’ll have to put in a new one. OHl — ^there’s 
the lights. I might as well finish what Tve started, 
fer you know the world has millions of -starters but 
only a few finishexs. Alexanoeb Novak, 

Trenton, N. J. 

(Stanton A. Coblentz paid us a visit the other day 
and promised to start writing science-fiction again, 
so we hope to have some of his excellent stories for 
you soon. His thorou^ knowledge of human nature 
lias brought him fa%b praise. His stories are good 
cares for superiority complexes. 

The annual, when it comes out, will contain only 
reprints from old issues of ^lENCB Wonder Stories 
and the eariy Wonder Stories, and will be put on 
sale for probably 50e. To charge any more for it 
would be a burden upon many of our readers. 

All we can say about your eleveaith paragraph is 
that “imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.” 

“Voice of Atlantis” by Laurence Maiming is one 
of the Stranger Club series which you mention near 
the end of your letter. 

Paul also does the covers for our sister puhlicatlon. 
Everyday Science and Mechanics. The scene you 
mention was on the cover of the February, 1934, issue. 
We would be pleased to have you as a member of the 
^iBNCB Fiction Lsagub. — EDITOR.) 



“One of Those Stories” 

Ei^ior, Wonder Stories : 

After reading over Mr. Gemsback’s editorial on iiie 
ECTONCB Fiction League, I am more enthusiastic than 
ever over the idea. I am anxious to write radio ste- 
iions, movie studios, and newspapers on our official 
letteimeads. 

Thank you for the excellent May issue. 'The con- 
cluding instalment of Jack Williamson’s great tale, 
“Xandulu,” is, id my ^timation, the best story. Wil- 
liamson is in a class with A. Jderritt. Please let us 
have a seQuel. 

Yes, indeed, “The Green Cloud of Space” is one 
of those stories 1 — well-wTitten and the best by Mr. 
Binder. 

“Druso” starts off with high interest. Yes, T like 
German translations. I still consider American authors 
the best, however. 

“Earthspot” is another of those exceptionally good 
scibnee-fletioB short stories. 

“Traders in Treasures” is a well thought-out “dif- 
ferent” story, Mr. Snooks. 

“The Tone Machine” is an interesting diort-short. 

Paul’s iflustrations are great. I ought to have n 
rubber stamp made for that statement. 

Don’t you think tti^t an Annual made up of re- 
(ContinMd <m page S80) 
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QUIT 

TOBACCO 



No man or woman ^n escape 

barmlul effects of tobacco. Don't try % ^ § 

to banhdi unaided the faolfl tobaooo . 

has upon you. Join the thouBands 01 ^ v M 

inveterate tobacco users that bave^ 

found it easy to quH with the aid ot the EecSey Treatment. 

|«pi|a| Treatment Fer 

If E Hi I E V Tobacco HabH 

Bm C. L. Cl I Successful For 

■ « ■■ ■■ ■■ H ■ Over SO Years 

Quickly banishes all craviog for tobacco. Write today for Free 
Book telling how to Quickly Free youzselt lr<un the tobaeeo 
habit and our Money Back Ouuantee. 

Borne of Ue faaiese Kealw' Treattaent for Uqaer and Dnca. 
Bonklet Seat oa Beoaest. Cemspoadeeco SMray Coafideanu. 



ExecntiTe Aeconataots aa<3 C. P. A.’e earn tS. 000 to 816,000 a year. 
Thousands of Sthib need them. Only 18,000 Certified Pabac Aecotmt- 
ants in tiheU.S. Wetrainyoothoroly athomeiasw^me fot&P.A. 
ezanunaiioBB or ezecaUve accooatiMrpoBitioae. Prericra* enierlMcs 
unpecmcary. Peraooa] tnlnhur sadtesuiiai tlsjaB of staff of C.P^s, 
SccludioK aembeia of the Ameiicaa Institute of Accountants. Wrfta 
for free bocA. '‘aaoaataaey, tba ProfeasioD uiat Faya.” 

LaSalle Extnsim Uahwsity, Dept. U-126, Cheats 

TheSchovi That Has Trained Over 1,200 C«P.A.’a 



Don’t torget to join the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

— fill in the applications 
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How You Can 

MAKE MONEY 

At Home! 




If you are a victim (maa as woman) of the recent economic, 
deiwesslon — or a woman who wantg to add to the family income — 
or a man or woman beyond middle aRe and depmdent upon 
others — oc a recent coHege graduate not yet located— «r a etu(^t 
wMidertae how to earn your year's tuition — or a boy or gwi 
desirous of turning your spare time into money — no matter who 
you are, if you have whaueted yeur resources and must earn 
money— this book witi prove ■ sound and helpful guide <• ywt. 

The 1.000 practical, moQey>TDahing plans outiined in its pagM 
were not created out of the Imagination. They are true nporu 
of what thousands of people are actually doing at the i»esen( 
time to earn exbra moaer. The plans hare been tried, and hare 
been found practical, successful and profitable. 



Authentic Sources 

Says the author regarding this remarkable and timely work— 
"Exhaustive and painstaking research was necessary to obtain 
the 1.000 money - making suggestions comprising this book. 
iivery available source was tapped. Special thanks and Sc* 



Office of Education, the I>epa(tment of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Congressional Library, and the Super- 
intendent of the United States <3ov»nment Printing Office f« 
supplying the writer with all available documents, bulletins 
and publications." 

Written to fill an immediato and pressing need, this as- 
haustive compilation and description of over one thousand ways 
to turn spare time into money is now available to everywie 
needing it. Ko matter what your state or condition, age or sex. 
it will offer at least one and probably many suggestions which 
yeu may be able to turn quickly into money. It has been priced 
so as to be within the reach of all— Si. 00 postpaid in the United 
States and Canada — to foreign countries. $1.K. Order today 
before the supply is exhausted. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

101 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 

Us* th* Coupon Today 



Orenpark Company, 

101 Hudbwn Street, New York, N, Y„ Dept. WS 

I enclose $1.00 tor which please send me a copy of I.OO# 
Money Making Ideas. I understand that my money wiU^ 
refunded if the boc^ does not prove eotirely satisfactory. (En- 
close $1.25 from countries other than U. S. and Canada. 1 



Name 



Street 

Town State 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Coniinued from pope S79} 

prints from early issues would be unfair to the firreater 
number of your readers who no doubt have been with 
the magazine since the beginning? I would like to 
see the beet-liked early stories in more permanent 
book form. Jack Oabsow. 

Chicago, Hi. 

(You and Mr. Ackerman are the only two fans who 
were given, an honorary membership into the Soisn(» 
Faction Lbaoue because we know that your whole 
heart is in the subject and you wiH de all you can 
to further the cause. 

The very idea of putting the reprints from oid 
SciBNCB WONDBR Storibs in a separate book is to 
save our old readers from hawng to buy them in 
the monthly — and you are mistaken when you say 
that most of our readers have read them. have 
..acauired more readers during the past five yeats than 
we started off with. — EDITOR.) 



“What a Torture” 

Editor, WoNE»» Storibs: 

I have just finished the June Wondbs STOsaas end 
it Bure is swell. On Paul's cover we see U»e law 
mortals going under the ray which made them so. 
Is that woman the first, and if not, where are the 
rest? 

As usual. Dr. Keller's story was original and in- 
teresting (what a torture). He could give the Span- 
ish Inauisitionists some I^ons. Winter’s iliustratloa 
was good too. 

“Druso" livm up to the German, standard which is 
A-plus. 

In "Into the Infinitesimal" the fifteen seconds that 
it took Thomas Marison te get from Uie window to 
the cellar door all the adventures took place. I pre- 
sume. The other stories were fair. 

Regarding the giant telescope, if it could reach so 
far, couldn’t the light bring scenes from infinity? 

How about some reprints Hke "The Moon Pool," 
"The Time Machine,” and "The Stone from the Green 
Star’’ ? 

How about getting Jack Williamson to write for 
you? Naturally, he’s my dioice. 

Ask Mr. Sterling to write some more stories like 
"The Brsin-Baters of Pluto." 

C. Nevtbld. 

New York City. N. Y. 

(The woman going under the ray on the June cover 
is the first of the Immortals — that is why you don’t 
see any of the flame-creatures. Sorry we forgbt to 
mention it. 

Time passes much ouicker — thousands of times as 
faat — in the atomic universe than in our own, Ein- 
stein’s relativity takes care of this. A year on an 
electron would be but a fraction a second on earth. 
AH telescopes bring in views from infinity — infinity 
being aSl space. 

The reprint auestioa is discussed in other letters.— 
EDITOR.) 



“Give Us Our Money's Worth” 

Editor, WoNOBR Storibs: 

Say This is the first time that I ever have, had 
anything to say about your stories and I hope it is 
the last. I have been a reader of your book for some 
years and up to a few montilu ago they were inter- 
iating then no so interisting. So I ouit them, and 
yesterday I thought I would try them agin much to 
my sorrow. 

Why sould I pay $.25 for one story Uiat just held 
My interest the title of that story is "The Green 
C^d of Space” at that it was not so hot. 

Come now let this VOX POX woric in and jrive 
us some good stories and keep your readers. Qtve 
U8 our monies worth and keep the readers or keep 
up what your giving us and lose us. 

BOWA»> Obowbbr, 
PlattBburg. N. Y. 
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(Everyone has a different interpretation of “getting 
your money’s worth.” For instance, while many in- 
telligent people with vivid imaginations feel as though 
they get much more than 25c -worth of entertainment 
from each issue of Wonder Stories, an African savage 
wouldn’t give a penny a gross for them. — EDITOR.) 



“Cut Out Them Darn Ads” 

Editor, Wonder Stories; 

I am fifteen years old and deaf. I started reading 
W. S. several years ago. Now 1 have several volumes 
of W. S. of which I am proud but oh — ^you change 
the size from long to short. 1 like the smaller size, 
60 keep it that way for a long time or forever and 
from then on I won’t have volumes large and small 
1 am an expert bookbinder so have a pretty hand- 
some set. You certainly have improved since I last 
remembered first reading the mag. As to the artists : 
Paul is excellent for his work on rockets, supermen, 
colossal cities, but his human beings are terrible. Win- 
ter is excellent for his figure work. Why not let 
Winter do the figure work and let Paul do the ma- 
chines and other work ? Paul’s cover illustration 
for “The Call of the Mech-men” was a naasterpiece. 
I like the “Reader Speaks” columns. The people who 
write in their complaints and brickbats look like rath- 
er grown-ups to me. It is rarely do I see a kid’s let- 
ter in your columns. “The Exile of the Skies” was a 
corker and deserves the first place among good acien- 
tifiction stories. “Druso” by Friedrich Freksa looks 
promising. I have read the story before. My knowl- 
edge of German is good. 1 owe it to my uncle who 
taught me German. That’s why 1 get much fun out 
of German scientifiction stories. I suggest that you 
cut out them darn advertisements and make the read- 
ers’ columns larger and also give more information 
about the I.S.F.L. (International Science Fiction 
League) of which I am a member. Another praise 
before I close my letter ; 1 certainly say you have im- 
proved over your sister magazine, which is older 
than you. Robert Saiopson, 

Portland, Me. 

(We intend to keep the magazine the handy pocket 
size indefinitely. We find that it satisfies most of 
our readers, especially those who have to carry it 
about with them. 

We try to give Paul all the futuristic scenes to 
illustrate that we can and Winter the figure work. 
You will notice that these two artists are now doing 
most of our illustrating. 

It must be interesting to be able to read a science- 
fiction story in German first and then in English. 
Perhaps you can inform us whether our translator 
made any errors in his work. Some foreign words 
have two or three possible translations in our lan- 
guage. 

If we cut out “them darn advertisements,” as you 
suggest, we would also have to cut out Wondhi 
Stihiies. Ads are financial necessities to the running 
of a magazine. — EDITOR.) 



He Was Disappointed 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Prepare for a meteor shower (brick-bats to you). 
I was very disappointed in the April issue. Especially 
after reading '"The Land of Mighty Insects.” If I 
want to read stories like that I would get "Argosy” 
or the like. When your stories start having that old 
plot (the hero going through impossible odds to save 
the heroine, etc.) the mag does not live up to its 
name and the stories fall to the level of the rest on 
the market. I was regusted with “The Land of 
Mighty Insects.” “Xandulu” should have been In 
“Weird Tales,” not in Wonder Stories. 1 was com- 
forted somewhat by the rest, including "The Menace 
from Space” and “Moon Devils.” 

How about some good old “time-travel” tales and 
space-flights to unknown parts of the Universe, dis- 
closing wonders unimaginable. I first became inter- 
ested in W. S. because of its fine space-flights and 
time-travel tales. 

One word about the artist Paul. He’s a great artist, 
has the “stuff” in him. John Turchik, 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 

(Continued cn page 88S) 




CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



Advertisenieots Jn this sectioo are inserted at the fiost 
of ten cents per word for each insertion — name, initial 
and address each count as me word. Cash should accom- 
pany all classified advertisements unless placed by a 
recognized advertising agency. No less than ten words 
are accepted. Advertising for September, 1934, Issue 
should be received not later than July 5. 



SCENARIOS 



SCENARIOS. Hiotoplays, stories, manuscripts edited, revised, 
tj'Ped. Criticisms, suggestions and Valuable sales information 
F^E. Write Professional Institution, 1175 Broadway, Dept. 37, 



He Hates Whiskey Now 



An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 
Any lady ran give It secretly at home In tea, coffee or food, 
and it costa nothing to try] If you have a huabaod, eon, brother, 
father ot ftlend who is a victim of whiskey, beer or wine, send 
your name and address to I>r. 3. W. Haines Co., 897 Glenn 
Bldg., Cincinnati, (Rilo. and they will send you absolutely free. 
In plain wrapper, a trial padrage of this wonderful treatment. 
What it has done for others is an example of what It should do 
for you when used as directed. Write today and be thankful all 



QUIT TOBACCO 



The Health Products Cempany of Kansas City is now offering a 
NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and women 
banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff. Thou- 
IFDPP sands have already proved success of this New 
• ■» tfc Easy Way. Write today for BTee Booklet. Accept 
no substitutes. Write 

HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 

718 Manufaettirers Exah. Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 



U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 



Start $1260 to $2100 yev 

MEN— WOMEN 18 to 50. Write immediately f«w 
free list of positions and particulars telling how 
to get them. Many early examinations expected. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dopt.E 2S8 Rocfcwstwr, W. Y« 



TAINE OF SAN FRANCISCO 

Science Fiction^s Best Detective 

Re^appears in 

"THE TREE OF EVIL" 

by David H. Keller, M.D. 

— watch for it! 
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MAILING LISTS 



the wey to more lelet wttfi ecMel 
and addtena# of Lin pmpacni 

Get them from the original eempilan 
of batic liM Information— ap to data— 
accnrata— guaranteed* 

Tril -at about yoar bnalnafla. Wall help 
you 6nd the prospect*. No ob> 
ligation for consoltedon aarviea* 




i price* on 

8,000 line* of boainessj 
flu>w* you bow to get special list* by ter* 
titoriesandUneofbtt*ine**. Auto list* of 
ail hind*. 

Show* you how to uta the mail* to sail 
your products and *ervicaa. Write today. 

R. L* POLK & CO. 

Pcdk Bldg.— EMroitf Mich* 

Branches in Principal Cities 
World'* Largest City Directory PubUdier* 

List Cot^ilar*.: Dusines* Statis* 
dcs. Pirodttoar* of Direct Mali Ad vartisiag. 






TBB MAGAZIlfB OV SBX BOiENOB 
Edited fay DR. DAVID H. KELLER 
SHXOLOOT, foreiBoet educatioasl sex magaiine. It wilttm 
1b simple laagnar* and can be read by every Member ot ^ 
funiiy. It is instructire, anUgfataolDg — not a risaue bw — 
contains no jargon. Devoted to Science of Healtb ^^giene. 

CoQtaint 25 tnpoitaat wticlei on Sex Scienoe. 68 pare*, 
wltb attraobtve two*ook>z oorer. Hue are a tew oC tbe more 
tmoorUat aittdai. 

Editerlal— “Sex Reseanli’’: Beth Man and Woman in Dm. 
Body (Illustrated); Vasinal Spasms— “Vaginismus’’ (illtis' 
trated) : Why Are Hewosexuals 8o7: Undeteendetl Testes — 
“C^ptbrehidlsm’’ (illustrated) ; The Illegal Abertion Racket: 
Afaflenael Cravings of PregnaMy: Sex.Stimiilatiiig Per- ’ 
fumee; Quack Prostate Appliance (illustrated) ; The Middle- 
Aged Baeheler; Sex and the New Leisure. 

Get a copy of 8ES:(MA)OT on any oewistand, or If your 
dealer cannat supply you, send 8So in stamM for a copy of 
the ourreot issue. 

SEXOLOGY 97 Hudson Street New Tavk. N. T. 



SPECIAL/ 

Not only can you tccure out>ol'i>rmt science-ficUon ^ 
books and magazines in the ! 

SCIENCE FICTION SWAPCOLUMN 

but also fantasy stories that have never i 
been published before 

— BUY— SELI^EXCHANGE— 

throtigh this excellent service 

See Page 3T8 in thie issue | 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Cvntinwed /rent page Ssi) 

(We are now making a drive for stories with OThr- 
inrf and refreshing plots. However, there is no rea- 
son to turn down an excellent story when it has an 
old idea here and there, occasion^y. The plot m 
“The Land of Mighty Insects” was not alti^i^er 
new, but at the same time, not nearly as hackneyed 
as it might have been. We do not want hackneyed 
material. However, though you condemn this story 
because there was an old idea behind it, you ask for 
good old time-trav^ and space-flight tales, tbe most 
hackneyed of all, especially the “good-old” ones. We 
will still give you stories of this type, but they must 
be now and different from their predecessors. — 
TOR.) 



“One of the Best” 

Editor, WOND® StORIBS : 

I have finished tbe May edition q£ WeNDCB Stowos 
and have classed the stories of the Apm and Mar 
issues as follows : " 

1. Xandulu. 

2. Druso. 

3. The Land of Mighty Insects. 

4. 'The Last Planet. 

5. The Green Cloud of Space. 

6. The Moon Devils. 

7. The Tone Machine. 

8. The End of the Universe. 

9. Traders in Treasures. 

The description of the Moon Men on the cover of 
the April edition and the picture of them in the 
book are slightly different, hut both artists do very 
good work. 

1 like the idea of explaining the meaning of the pie- 
ture on the cover of the magazines. 

On the whole. Wondbr Sto&ibs is one of the best 
magazine of its kind, Robsbt ViCEaRS. 

Columbus. Ohio. 

(Your list of favorite stories is interestaag. We 
notice that the two serials head the rest. We_are now 
trying to arrange it so that Paul draws ^e inside A- 
lustration for the cover story, so that both will have 
the same interpretation. — ^EDITOR.) 



A History ^ Wonder Stories 

Editor, WONDES ST0RIB3: 

1 have read all of your publications since tbe begin- 
ning of your first science-fiction magazine In 198$. It 
has been with extreme interest that 1 have foDowed 
your progress from the days when you used to pubtisfa 
stf. in the old ScifiNOS and Invbntion (that was a 
good idea, by the way) to the present time. It has 
been more or less an evolution. If you don’t believe 
it, you ought to see my files. They date from Vol. L 
No. 1. of six of your magazines. Beginning, there 
are your old stf. mag., monthly and quarteriy, and 
the one annual (alas I). 

The file of your present magazines is rather upum 
and downish, if you know what I mean. The first 
issues of SoiSKca Wonder and Air WoNom., large 
size, were rather thick, ^en came the consoUdatkm 
and tixe Soibntific DammvB Stobibs, which faded 
into Amazing Dbtectivb and then passed out aRo- 
gether. Shortly after, we find Wonder ST<»ia8 month- 
ly degenerating into the smaller size while the 
QUABTSRLY remains the same (woe to the poor guy 
that is trying to bind them I). 

After you were quite sure that everyone had gotten 
used to the small size (one whole year without dhange, 
a record. Mr. Editor!) back you pop to the largo siae 
again and, k) and behold — glossy paper! (More woiw 
for the shrimp that’s dofng the binding.) And i« 
four short issues, back you go agrain to pulp paper 
and a short time later to the 15c size. (That, to me. 
Mr. :^itor, was when Wond® Storiss reached rook- 
bottom. You seemed to have sacrificed everything 
just to reduce the price.) 

Back again you went to the two-bit size and then, 
a little later, to the smaller sise and no quarterly 
at all. The only thing 1 can figure out is the BditoM 
are trying to tease us. If you have any consi^ratloB 
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at all for us poor readers, let’s let the magazine stay 
put for a wbfle. 

The best stories you have ever published are listed 
below in order. 1 had to do a Jot of thinking on those 
and I’ll bet nobody will agree with me. 

1. ’‘The Evening Star,” by Keller, in Science 

viomm. 

2. “The Man Who Awoke,” by Planning, in WoNMR 



3. “The Flying Legion,” by England, in AiR 



(Just a minute, Mr. Gernsbaek, before you throw 
this into the waste-basket. I purposely didn’t rate 
your "Ralph 124C-41-plus,” a .very excellent story, 
because I wanted to give your other authors a 
chance. ) 

Your best artist? There isn’t any choice — Paul is, 
of course. 

I rate the first twelve issues of both Air and 
Science Wonder Stories the best of any period of 
consecutive issues. (Do 1 hear the Editor objecting? 
W^, I said consecutive issues. The magazine for the 
past year, though continuing to advance, has carried 
eome rather mediocre stories.) 

I am intensely interested in science films and was 
therefore interested in the stills and letter of Mr. 
Lenard in the April issue. (Let’s have more instructive 
letters of this type instead of trash like this one. ) AH 
ic;;: activity on amateur naotion picture photography 
has thus far been confined to study only. You err, 
by the way, when you say “Metropolis” is an Amer- 
ican film. It is German, a UFA production. Americans 
don’t make pictures as good as that. It would be 
interesting to make a scientific film, I think. 

Your announcement of the Science Fiction Lkagpe 
is another step forward for your magazine. 1 am 
waiting with interest for details in the May issue. 

By the way, 1 am also an aspiring author (another 
one I). If you don’t watch out, you’re going to have 
a new writer on your hands, if only to show up 
Keller, Manning, Haggard, and Schachner! 

Vernon H. Jones, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

(You have certainly given an accurate account of 
the life of Wonder Stories and its sister publications. 
As you can see, it is ' varied and interesting, not 
monotonous Hke the format of some tnagazinee that 
never change. Perhaps it is well that you did not 
mention Mr. Gernsbaek’s “Ralph 124C-41-plus” as 
one of your favorite stories — otherwise our readers 
might think that your letter was a paid testimonial. 

When we listed “Metropolis” as an American film, 
•we meant to include those made in other countries 
with English translations. As you say, it was pro- 
duced by UFA. 

We would like to have you as a member of the 
Science Fiction League. 

By your last paragraph, we think that our readers 
will some day be praising the “great Jones.” — EDI- 
TOR.) 



She Wants to Marder Manningr! 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Can you please give me some information as to 
the most painful way to murder an author? I’m re- 
ferring to Mr. Laurence Manning, who wrote “Caverns 
of Horror.” The big galoot gets a person all “het” 
tip about a cavern full of strange beasts and then 
leaves us with the meek statement that after a period 
of seven years, if the cousin concerned agreed to sell 
the estate, more might be learned about the “Caverns 
of Horror.” I’ll bet anything that there are a lot of 
people who feel the way 1 do about him. Otherwise 
the stories in your Wonder Skmries are swell. 

I’ve never read serials, but by mistake I started to 
read “Xandulu.” Now I’m practically holding my 
breath, while waiting for the next issue. 

Miss Marion Pbpbia, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

(We do not believe that a young lady like yourself 
would enjoy murdering an author so very much, es- 
pecially in the most painful way — and particularly 
Mr. Manning, one of our best authors. However, if 

(Continued on page 98 k) 



ANATOMICAL 
A MANUAL 

THE UVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Popular-Priced Anato- 
mical Atlas Published 

Only *2’®® 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF 
8BCT10NAL ANATOMICAL 
CHARTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
PREPARED BY MEDICAL EX- 
PERTS. 

TMa new book shows the hantan 
body with oadi aspect of Ite etrue- 
tsre in eeparate sections: the exact 
podtloa of all organs every bone, 
moseJe, vein, artery, etc. 



U»T OP PLATE* 

Plate I, Nude Adult Fesitle 

” il. Nude Adult Mete 

” HI. Nervous SysteM ef Fe- 

male 

” IV. Skeletit Oyitea 

” V. Muwolar Oystea (Poe- 

terior) 

” VI. MuHular Oyetea <Aat»> 

rlor) 

” Vtl. Vewular Syetsa 

'* VIII, Rapirttory Systea 

” IX. Dleettlve Syetea 

” X. Male aenHsI Oi*ee Is 

Detail 

” XI. Feaate Qenttal OrpM Is 

Detail 

" Xlt. Onei-SNtiM ef Presaait 
Feaale Body vifii Child. 




All plate* (one 
foot high) are 
printed in aetnai 
natural eoloca. 



Thn* far, plate* sneb a* theee 
presented here have been so high 
im price as to be inaccecelble to the 
pablle. Our pleii in prodncing tbeae 
dharte i* to make them available te every adnlt perioa. 

Ifc. book to 14 bicheo higli ud eti inohM wMo. oo>- 
U^* twelve fall-page color plates and twelve text page* 
Uaitrated with fifty pbotegraphe and drawing*, mm^ 
from actual photographe, and all ocgaa* and paita ef 

the hamen body— male and female are shown in great 

detail in natnral coloi^ 

Oppeaite each page, an cxplnnatory text I* preeMM, 
llntirtraM with photograph* and drawing* to diow in 
detail the different ergane and other feetnree ef the hn- 
aan body. Hie book Is recommended for nnnea, art 
■Ments, for lawyer* for nse in litigatiMis, lactnrcr*. 

I ihyeicel cultnristA hospital*, eenltarioms, sehoei*, coA 
eg**, gymnarinm*, life fauarnnce eompaaieo, empleye ff 
healtii department*, etc. 

Bat every man and woman eheald own a copy ef the 
ANATOSnCAL MANUAL for effective knowle^ ef hi* 
or her own physic*] Mlft 

It i* of tnesHmabU eoln* to Che proopoetiwo moChor. 
beeovee of the informoiton it prooidse on the emmtiai 
amUomieal faete of proonanep and the atruotnre at Che 
female genital organe. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



GRENPARK COMPANY, Dept. WS-834 
KM Hudson Street. New Verk, N. Y. 

Gentlemai: — Bneloied Sad tl.00 (Forden and remit bg 

Intorofttioael money order), la hiU peymeot for a oopy ef in* 
ANATOEfICAX, UANUAIt, U per your offer. 
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$1,000 to $5,000 

CASH 

For a Few Pennies a Day! 

Present Conditions Demand 
Greater Security for Home 

The aafetr of oar families 
and homes U eontinualljr in 
tbs minds of all of us in these 
times. The Union Mntual Life 
Company of Zowa ffires you 
the one sure means of guar* 
anteeing tihe necessities and 
oomforts of life for your 
loved ones — sure, dependable 
financial help to fall back- 
upon, no matter what 
happens. 

Now, at laet, you may BUY 
exactly the kind and amount 
of life insurance you NEED 
for the protection of your 
family, right in your own 
borne, without high-pressure 
salesmanship and without medical examination or fees ! 
Thus you will either SAVE all these costs, or you may 
BUY MORE PROTECTION tor less premium I 
The new history-making life insurance TOlicy, issued 
exclusively by the Union Mutual Life Company of 
Iowa enables you to put every penny of your mvMt- 
ment into PROTECTION for your loved ones— giving 
you the very MAXIMUM of dependable protoction for 
iowest premiums, lees all Mfents’ commissions and 

medical feesl 

not make up your mind RIGHT NOW to see 
for yourself exactly what MODERN life hiBuran^ 
means to you and your loved ones? Fill In and mail 
the coupon below. By return mail you will r^ive 
for FREE INSPECTION, one of the new Union Mutual 
Life poQcies, which, tor only a few pennies 

g ays life insurance benefito of $1,000 and a ccid ent 
eneflts of $6,000, including loan service, endowment 
additions, generous dividends, disability benefits and 
paid-up fe^urm. A standard, full-coverage l^al re- 
serve policy at nearly “net” cost. 

Ask yourself this Question, please : “Why shouldn t 
I profit by these rmnarkable new life insurance advan- 
tages which are created for my special benefit and 
service ?” 

Fill in the coupon below and mail today I No red 
tape — no medical examination and no agent will ciUI. 
ACT TODAY I See the benefits of this remarkable 
new Union Mutual Life policy I Let us PROVE TO 
YOU. without one cent of expense or obligation to 
you that it Is, indeed, the greatest Ufa insurance offer 
ever made. 




....••..■■■■■COUPON** 

Union Mutnal Life Company of Iowa, 

Dept. 218 

Dea Moines, Iowa. 

Please Mod me one of your FREE policies to look 
over. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

yW im tM» eottpon €uut wtaU today! 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Contirvued from page 388) 
you insist, we will give you his address and you can 
sneak up behind him some day with a siedge-hammer. 

We think that “Caverns of Horror” was an ex- 
ceptionally good story because the author left it ‘Slang- 
ing in the air,” as we say, which is more true to 
life than the conventional happy ending. Pertiaps we 
will print a sequel to it seven years from now, after 
the cousin sells the estate. 

We are surprised that you don’t read our serials : 
they are some of our best work. You can save yoursdf 
the suspense from month to month by saving the iu> 
stalments until you have the complete story. — EDI- 
TOR.) 



“Tie Him Up, Hypnotiee Him!” 

Editor. WONCNSt StORXES : 

Say, don’t let Richard Vaughajti get away I Tie him 
up. hypnotise him, but don’t let him get away I He 
wrote “The Exile of the Skies” too well to be per- 
mitted to escape. I think a sequel to “The Land of 
Mighty Insects" would be just the thing as long as 
we’re on the author subject. 

“Xandulu” is a typical Jack Williamson story, and 
m be sorry when it ends. 

Paul’s and Winter’s illustrations of the Mooa-men 
differ greatly. Can’t those two guys ever agree T 

• JOHH Maxonb. 

Jackson. Miss. 

(It would do us no good to tie down Author Vauahan. 
He might become peeved and refuse to write any more 
for us. You know the old saying, “You can tie on 
author down, but you can’t make him write t“ Any- 
way. that’s the editor's version. — ^EDITOR.) 



Sorry to See the £nd 

Editor. WoNi^B Stories: 

I have just finished reading the March issue of 
WoNDro Stories. I am sorry to see- “Exile of the 
Skies” end, because it has given me much pleasure. 
I hope we shall have more stories from Kenneth Ster- 
ling such as “The Brain-Eaters of Pluto.” The atocy 
“Caverns of Horror” by Laurence Manning is my' 
idea of a story. Weil, I guess I’ll quit for this tUae. 

Charles L. Harhoh. 

Seattle. Wash. 

(“The Exile of the Skies” certainly made a big hit 
with our readers and we would not be surprise to 
see it classed with the best masterpieces of rec^t 
science-fiction. 

We find that slap-stick bin-lesque stories are not 
want^ by the majority of our readers, but will con- 
tinue to give you those containing real humor, such 
as the recent “Tyme” stories. — EDITOR.) 



Sequels Wanted 

Editor. Wonder Stories: 

This is the first time I have written to your maga^ 
zine as I have only read a few issues Wonobb 
S i^iES. In most cases, I have found the stories to 
be very good. However. I wish you would print 
sequels to two stories that were in the April WONoaa 
Stories. 

These stories are “The Land of Mighty Insects” red 
“The Last Planet.” 

“The Moon Devils” and “The Menace from Space” 
are also very good stories. 

Let’s have more stories about interplanetary ex- 
ploration. ROBE21T VlCKHia, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

(We are always glad to present sequda to stories 
when the authors teke it upon themselves to write 
them and when they are at least as good as the 
original stories. — EDITOR.) 



A NEW LIFETIME BUSINESS 




Many men with us today I 
started at scratch, many I 
, coming out of clerking I 
I jobs, many out of small I 
I businesses, some out of 1 
ft large concerns. We teach ■ 
A ycu every angle of the ■ 
n business. We hand you ■ 
lA the biggest money-mak- A 
BA ing business of its kind 1 
VA in the country. You try' 
VA out this business ABSO- 



NO HIGH PRESSURE SEELING 

NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 



INCOME EQUAL TO REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE HIGH-GRADE BUSINESS MAN 

G. F. Pegram, Texas, clears $315 in his first 5 days in this business. 
J. C. May, Connecticut, cleared $262.35 in 9 days. B. Y. Becton, 
Kansas, sells 91 units in 40 days’ working time. C. W. Ferrell, Ohio, 
writes : “My earnings have run well above $1,000 in a month’s time” 
— he has made over 1,000 sales, paying him as high as $5 to $60 
profit each sale. J. Clarke Baker, Connecticut, sells 13 firms in 3 
days’ time, netting $151.71 clear profit— -over $50 a day profit. 
Writes that 9 of these 13 firms are already using second or third 
repeat refill orders. And so on. These men had never sold this item 
before they came with us ! How could they enter a field totally new 
to them and earn such remarkable sums in these desperate times’? 
Bead the answer in this announcement. Read about a new business 
that does away with the need for high pressure selling. A rich field 
that is creating new money-making frontiers for wide-awake men. 
Those who enter now will pioneer — to them will go the choicest 
opportunities. 



FOUR^IS SALES DAILY PAY^280 WEEKLY 



COMPLETE 

TRAINING 

FURNISHED 













prize conuet or a raffle. Tou 
can get a car In addition to 
your regular big weekly cash 
earnings. 



ilsh my producing Koute 
ora with brand-new Ford 
Sedans as an extra re- 
ir bonus. This Is not a 



Name 



Address 



(Piease Print ur Write Plainly 



I WANT MEN 

^teao^coffee routes 

START IN EARNING UP TO 



'WEEK 



NO EXPERIENCE OR 
TRAINING REQUIRED 

If you are a good, honest pef- 
son, willing to follow my simple 
plain instructions you are 
eligible to handle one of these fine- 
paying Routes. Earnings begin at 
once. There is no long wait or delay 
to get the money you need., You can devote 
either full or spare time 1'" the business. Even 
spare-time Route Operators make up to $5.00 
a day. Sou will really be in business for 
yourself, with no one to boss you. The work 
IS plea.sant, the hours arc short, and the profit 
possibilities are exceptionally large. 



Have a PERMANENT ROUTE 
With a Big Weekly Cash Income 



Everybody uses Coffee. Tea, 
Spires, ExtraetB. Bakliii: 
Powder and similar house- 
iMld supplies. They need 
iliesc llilng.H to live. You 
slinpb' take rare of a regu- 
lar route In your locality, 
making calls on your cus- 
toiners once a week and 
keeping them supplied with 
tite things they need. Yon 
handle the intsiey and keep 
a big share of It for yuur> 
self. You get all the profits 
—you don’t ^»lde up with 
anyone, ya furnish you 
with huodrods of fine pre- 
miums and amazing nicclal 
bargain offers just fn give 
your customers. Hundreds 
of people are waiting h> lie 
served In many localities. 
MONEY FOR YOU AT 
ONCE 

My amazing new Tea and 
i'ufTee Koute Plans provide 
for your having immediate 
cash earnings if you are 
honest and reliable and 
wilting to take good care of 
the customers on one of 
Uivse Itoutus. then you are 
just the person I am .ooking 
for. You will start In your 
own locality, right near 
where you live. There Is 



nothing hard or dlfflcult 
slxiut the work. Thorewillbe 
tio red tape connected 'vlth 
getting started. Tou won’t 
~-haTe to rent a store. Auy 
fixtures, or other high priced 
equipment to start wlt^ 
i FURNISH EVERYTHING 
Just as soon as 1 hear from 
you I will send you com- 
plete details of the In.side 
workings of this nailun-wldc 
Tea and Coffer Route Plan 
that is taking the country 
by storm. I will ’Explain 
just how you go about han>j 
dling the business. The 
plans I give you eqst me 
. thousands upon ltiou(juul.s of 
dollars and years. o{|., time to* 
prepare. Tliey ore., tlme- 
Irled and proven. They have 
iirought quick money relief 
o hundreds and thousands. 
x'h». net trf O'ou ? ‘ • 



Whi- 1 



My Tea. and (loffec Plans 
are not an experiment. If 
you have been working part 
time or for low wages, this 
is your opportunity to get 
mure cash immediately — 
money to pay your bills and 
live well. Here’s what some 



have already done: Wm. R 
Berkhimer, Pa.. cleared 
$'20.00 In one dn and as 
high as $90v00 in one week. 
Stanford Becg, Ind., $75.00 
in one week. Wm. H. New-' 
comb. N. Y„ $24.00 In one 
.day, $80.00 In one weric. 

y. Budaus, Texas, jumped 
his iiieome from $20.00 a 
week to $65.00 in a week. 
Thc.se exceptional earnings 
show the amazing posslbilt- 
ties of the offer I am now- 
making to you. Better send 
me your name today and 
find out the great possibili- 
ties of my offer. 



Don’t send me a cent. Just 
rush me your name so 1 ran 
lay all the facta before you 
and then you can decide for 
yourself. My plans are com- 
plete. I send you absolutely 
free the details of my of- 
fer. I even' furnish brand- 
new Ford Tudor Sedans to 
producers as an extra bonua. 
Send name on coupon or 
penny postcard. Costs noth- 
ing. Do It today. 



SPECIAL OPENINGS FOR WOMEN 

I have wonderful reports of the suecess 
women are having handling Neighbor- 
hood Tea and Coffee Routes Evi n In 
their spare lime they make as high 
as $5.00 a day. The worx is light 
and pleasant. Mrs. Carrie McCal- 
mant. Nebr., had earnings of $50.00 
In a Week, despite a sick husband and 
two children to take care vf. Mrs. 
Jewel Hackett, here In Ohi<. d;*elded 
to try the business and rhe made 
$33, Of) in seven hours. 'Hn-se »r- u 
few of the hundreds of exceptional 
earnings reported, showing what can 
be done with my plan. 

YOUR OWN FOOD PRODUCTS 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 

’.Vhen I send you details of my new 
NelghborhowJ Tea and Coffee Route 
Plan, I also give you rock-hnttom 
wholesale prices on your own groceries 
and luiuselioUl necessities. This is In 
additimi to your regular dally earn- 
ings. So you make big money In cajh 
and save big money on the things you 
050 In your own home. 



FOOD ROUTE COUPON 



ALBERT BnLLS. President 

5082 Monmonth Are.* Cincinnati, Ohio 

Here's my name. Rush free particulars of your sensa- 
tional Tea and Coffee Route Plan, showing just how I cart 
get itartod on a basis of up to $60.00. I understand there 
Is no obligation qn my part. 





